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MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE AGE OF 
LOUIS XVI. 

Was it within the power of man when Louis XVI. 
ascended the throne to avert the catastrophe of the 
Great Revolution ? Or was it indeed with France as 
with the cities of the plain, and could she be purged 
only with blood as they had been with fire? To 
what a heritage did that king succeed ! An empty 
exchequer; an effete society; an army and navy 
demoralised by defeat ; a peasantry out of which all 
humanity had been trodden; a seething mass of 
brutalism, famine, and crime crouching in the holes 
and corners of the great cities, hungering for food — 
and blood ; a world of scepticism, irreverence, and 
discontent, weary of its own being and longing to 
resolve itself into new forms. To govern such a 
world there wanted a man of vast and comprehensive 
genius, liberal, humane, but of iron will — a man 
greater than a Cromwell. Louis was less than a 
Stuart. Never was man more unfitted to wield a 
sceptre. As a private gentleman, mounted upon his 
lock-making hobbyhorse* he would have ambled 
through life beloved and respected by all who knew 
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him. But as a king he was a sad failure. Of genius 
he had nothing, and but little even of talent ; by nature 
he was cold to repulsion, inert to stagnation. There is 
very little to admire in his character until it was en- 
nobled by misfortune, but something to dislike and 
something to despise. His cold, inhuman indifference 
to his beautiful wife, amounting to an utter neglect of 
marital duties, inspires both sentiments.* Had all 
the calumnies that her foul detractors heaped upon 
her been true, excuses might have been found to 
palliate them. But Marie Antoinette was the most 
virtuous of women. In calmly and dispassionately 
reading the history of his reign it must cease to be 
a matter of surprise that this king fell into contempt 
among such a people as the French, so quick to detect 
the seamy side of greatness, so apt to be dazzled by 
the glitter of authority. His lack of energy amounted 
almost to imbecility ; he had not sufficient strength 
of mind to be either a tyrant or a constitutional 
monarch, but was ever wavering from one side to the 
other. It was only when brought face to face with 
some act of crying injustice that he was roused from 
his apathy, and forced as it were out of himself; 
then he was obdurate even to harshness. But in 
important affairs of state the king of will and command 
was nowhere to be found. Although amidst various 

* See Madame Camparis Memoirs, one of the femmes de chambre 
to Marie Antoinette, -which I shall frequently have occasion to quote 
hereafter. 
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counsels he always knew which was best, he never 
had the resolution to say, ' I prefer the advice of such 
a one.' 'The King was good, forbearing, timid, 
inquisitive, and addicted to sleep; he was fond of 
lock-making to excess, and he concealed himself 
from the Queen to file and forge with me. In order 
to convey his anvil and my own backwards and 
forwards we were obliged to use a thousand strata- 
gems.'* Fancy the King of France at such a time 
wasting the precious hours in lock-making ! A child 
sitting upon a powder-magazine playing with fire! 
Morally timid, he proved himself personally brave 
upon more than one occasion. But he was noble 
only in his sufferings; in those he was more than 
noble — he was heroic. ' The nobleness and dignity 
of his attitude and words drew from me tears of 
rage/ writes P6re Duchesne, describing his bearing 
during the trial. 

The opening of his reign was highly auspicious. 
The appointment of Turgot to the Finances was 
grateful to the party of progress, more especially to 
the philosophers, of whom he was one. He brought 
forward a number of admirable reforms which affected 
all classes, and thereby secured the opposition of all. 
He proposed to tax the nobles and the ecclesiastics, 
whose privileges had hitherto exempted them from 

* Gamin, the locksmith, who afterwards [betrayed the secret of the 
iron chest, which he had helped to construct. 
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all imposts ; he proposed to abolish or modify the 
trade corporations ; to abolish the prohibition upon 
the export of corn, and the military and civil corvees.* 
Upon which aristocrat, priest, bourgeois, artisan, and 
mob clamoured alike. Each class most ardently 
desired to abolish its neighbour's privileges, but 
would not hear of its own being interfered with. 
And the King, who wished to plea.se everybody, 
listened to everybody, and so Turgot was dismissed, 
and there was no reform at all. 

To him succeeds M. Necker, who endeavours by 
loans, rigid economy, and the suppression of numerous 
sinecures to grapple with the Deficit. He also pro- 
poses to abolish privileges, and is dismissed. Exit 
M. Necker and enter M. Calonne, the borrower, under 
whose management money becomes plentiful once 
more, and the confusion of the finances more hopeless 
than ever. But borrowing and not paying cannot 
last for ever, and the monster Deficit drives M. 

* There was a prohibition upon the export of corn not only out of 
the kingdom, but from one province to another. Thus Normandy might 
he overflowing with grain, and yet not permitted to send a sack into 
Brittany, though its granaries were empty. It so happened that 
in the year in which this monstrously absurd law was repealed 
there was a bad harvest. The ignorant masses, probably stirred up by 
seditious men, imputed the high price of bread to the free circulation 
of corn, and rose in riot, advancing even to the King's palace without 
check. 

The military corv&e was an obligation to transport military baggage 
and provisions through the country free of charge ; the civil corvie was 
an obligation upon the peasantry to keep the roads in repair. 
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Calonne into a corner and opens its immeasurable 
jaws, and threatens to swallow him as it has done 
his predecessors. All he can do is to propose a new 
system of taxation, which system is nothing more 
than Turgot's and Necker's under a new name. To 
get his idea passed into law he hits upon another — to 
summon the Notables,* a summons which has not 
been heard in France for a hundred and sixty years. 
Another attempt to break down privilege fails; 
nobles, clergy, and parlementaires refuse to be 
taxed. Had God indeed blinded these men's eyes to 
the signs of the times that they should be thus madly 
stubborn? Had it not been proved over and over 
again that the people could endure no further 
pressure of the screw ? That they would endure no 
further ? But so it was, and M. de Calonne's scheme 
raised a storm which drove him from his comptroller- 
ship and the kingdom at the same time. 

* The Estates-General was an assembly composed of the representa- 
tives of each of the three great classes of the kingdom — the aristocracy, 
the clergy, and the people. It was first convened by Philip the Fair in 
the year 1302 ; he being the first king of France who introduced the 
tiers Hat into the National Assembly. After a time they became pos- 
sessed of certain constitutional powers, by which the sovereign could not 
impose any new taxes without their consent. During the next three 
centuries they were frequently assembled ; for the last time (previous 
to 1789) in the reign of Louis XIII. In regard to the Parlement of 
Paris, so frequently mentioned in this work, it may be necessary to state 
that it in no way resembled the English Parliament. The supreme 
council of the kingdom, which was also the high court of appeal, was 
originally composed of the barons and the officers of the household. As 
the business increased, the barons, who neither found leisure nor 
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Lomenie Brienne succeeds to the desirable office, 
and dismisses the Notables, who go back to their 
different provinces to tell the story of the rottenness 
and powerlessness of the Government, and to infect 
their neighbours with their own discontent. Lomenie 
issues edicts for loans, which the parlements refuse 
to register. The King holds a Bed of Justice, 
summons the refractories, and commands them 
to register: knowing the weakness of the royal 
authority, they are inflexible. D'Espr^menil and 
Goeslard, who have made themselves peculiarly 
prominent by fiery speeches, patriotic oaths, and 
declarations of rights, are arrested and sent away 
to the Isles of Saint Marguerite, the Parlement is 
expelled from the Palais de Justice, and the doors 
are locked. The same thing is going on in the 
provincial Parlements, but not everywhere with the 
same success. At Grenoble the soldiers get the 
worst of it, and the general has to sign a capitula- 

capacity for the administration of justice, slackened in their attendance. 
St. Louis introduced councillors of inferior ranl^ ecclesiastics, clerks. 
In the course of time the nobles and ecclesiastics withdrew altogether, 
and regular lawyers took their places. In the fifteenth century the 
Parlement seems to have acquired the power of registering the royal 
edicts, the cause of so much contention, as we have seen, in the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and XV. Still it was rather a judicial than a legislative 
assembly. Thus its members bore indifferently the title of parle- 
mentaires or magistrates. Besides that of Paris there were eleven 
provincial parliaments. The particulars of their gradual growth and 
development are buried in great obscurity ; but the reader may gather 
some valuable information upon the subject in Hallam's History of the 
Middle Ages, chap. ii. part 2. 
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tion, and a promise not to enforce the lettres de cachet. 
All this time the cry for the assemblage of the 
States-General is daily swelling in force, and entreaty 
is quickly merging into command, but the Comp- 
troller still temporises and delays. 

As if man's wrongs and man's passions could not 
speed the work fast enough, the heavens add their 
impetus. In the July of 1788 a terrible hailstorm 
scatters destruction over France, almost totally de- 
stroying the harvest for sixty leagues round Paris. 
Thus dearth, famine, are added to the other evils under 
which the nation lies prostrate. The royal treasury 
is all but empty ; the most degrading expedients are 
resorted to for the sake of a few thousand lpuis. At 
last Lomenie is hooted and howled out of the office 
he ought never to have filled, and Necker is recalled 
amidst fireworks, and rejoicings, and burnings in 
effigy of his predecessor, and riotings, and cavalry 
chargings. 

The convocation of the States-General is at last 
resolved upon, out of which arise new difficulties 
and disputes. Shall it, when assembled, delibe- 
rate in one body, or in three separate bodies ? Shall 
the Commons have as many representatives as the 
nobles and clergy combined, or shall it form but 
the third part of the Assembly ? The Notables are 
once more summoned to solve the difficulty; they 
can arrive at no decision, and, after endless and 
futile debating, are again dismissed. Then the fatal 
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edict goes forth, and monarchy, with trembling lips, 
invokes the spirit that will rend it limb from limb. 
It is now the depth of winter, and such a winter ! 
Nature still sides with anarchy. The Seine is frozen 
over; the thermometer is far below zero. Famine 
cannot kill fast enough ; the freezing cold comes in 
to help it. But for all these horrors the news of 
this edict spreads a joy almost delirious throughout 
the land ; to the people it is the trumpet's sound that 
announces the opening of a millennium. And so, 
amidst passionate hope, wild enthusiasm, riotings and 
blood shedding, the twelve hundred and fourteen 
representatives are elected and sent to Versailles. 

There was very little cohesion or concord between 
the integral parts of these three estates. The nobles 
were divided into an aristocratic and a democratic 
faction, so was the clergy, so was the tiers etat The 
Count de Laura^uais compared the Assembly to a 
world the day after its creation, when nations, ren- 
dered hostile by clashing interests, were trying to 
settle their differences, and regulate their respective 
rights, as if nothing had previously existed, and as 
if in making arrangements for the future, there was 
no past to be taken into consideration. 

At their first sitting the three orders came to 
loggerheads. The tiers etat wished the three to 
form but one Assembly ; the nobles and clergy, fear- 
ing the preponderance of the Commons, insisted 
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upon the powers of each being separately verified. 
The King, weak and vacillating, would not decide 
in favour of either proposition, thus exciting discon- 
tent in all, and losing influence over all. 

The Commons thereupon constituted themselves 
into The National Assembly. Under the influ- 
ence of the Comte d'Artois, the King annulled the 
decree, without enforcing the general union, an 
injunction which would have healed the wound, 
and have won him the support of at least one 
party. The excitement and disaffection occasioned 
in Paris by the news were immense. Then followed 
the expulsion of the deputies, the oath of the Tennis 
Court, the royal session, and the defiance of the 
royal authority. 

The conduct of affairs in the Assembly during 
its earlier sittings was childish and undignified. 
There was neither order, nor discipline, nor 
regulations. The hall was ever full of visitors, 
who wandered about wherever their curiosity led 
them, and who even sat themselves upon the 
benches. When Dumont and others proposed that 
the proceedings should be regulated according to 
English observances, the deputies flew into a pas- 
sion and refused to be taught. Anarchy and con- 
fusion reigned throughout the country. Bands of 
brigands roamed unmolested, burning chateaux, 
murdering, and pillaging. The Assembly, fearful 
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of offending the people, took no measures to repress 
these excesses, but secretly rejoiced at the spoliation 
of the nobles and the weakness of the Executive. 
There were always plenty of eager speakers, but 
their speeches amounted to very little, chiefly con- 
sisting of abstract speculations upon the Bights of 
Man, the Original Contract, sophisms borrowed from 
Rousseau. But although their speeches were vapid 
and inconsequent, their actions were vigorous enough. 
That which should have received twelve months of 
careful examination, was proposed, discussed, put to 
the vote, and passed by general acclamation. The 
abolition of feudal rights, tithes, and provincial 
privileges — three questions embracing a whole system 
of jurisprudence and politics — were with ten or 
twelve others disposed of in less time than the 
English Parliament would decide upon the first 
reading of any bill of ordinary importance. 

Here is a scene at the Assembly, drawn by an 
eye-witness : — 

'The proceedings commenced with a report on 
the excesses in the provinces, the burning of chateaux, 
and the bands of banditti who attacked the nobles 
and laid waste the country. The Dues d'Aiguillon 
and de Nbailles and several other members of the 
minority of the nobles, after a vivid picture of these 
disasters, declared that it was by an act of great 
generosity only that tranquillity and confidence could 
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be restored; that it was time, therefore, to forego 
odious privileges and make the people feel the bene- 
fits of the Bevolution. It is impossible to describe 
the effervescence which burst forth in the Assembly 
at this declaration. There was no longer calmness 
or reflection. Each came forward with a sacrifice ; 
each laid a fresh offering upon the altar of his 
country ; each despoiled himself or despoiled others. 
There was no time taken for consideration or objec- 
tion ; a sentimental contagion seemed to drag every 
heart into one general torrent. This renunciation of 
all privileges — this abandonment of so many rights, 
burdensome to the people — these multiplied sacri- 
fices, bore a stamp of magnanimity which covered 
with its splendour the indecorous haste and precipi- 
tation with which they were made. On this night I 
saw good and brave deputies shed tears of joy on 
perceiving their work of political regeneration ad- 
vance so rapidly, and on finding themselves borne on 
the wings of enthusiasm even beyond their most 
sanguine hopes. It is true that all were not actuated 
by the same feeling. He who found himself ruined 
by a proposition unanimously agreed to, moved 
another from spite, and because he would not suffer 
alone. 5 * 

* The writer of the foregoing (Dumont, Recollections of Mirabeau), 
in reflecting upon the conduct of the Assembly, institutes the following 
comparison : — 

4 There is no point of opposition in the character of the two nations 
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When the National Assembly began to act 
Louis XVI. ceased to reign. Turn we aside, then, 
from politics for a time to glance upon the state of 
society. 

One of the most striking phenomena of the age 
was the Anglomania. The French, who had hitherto 
been the imitated of all nations, suddenly became the 
imitators of one. The philosophers had long since 
introduced an unbounded admiration for English in- 
stitutions, but the Due de Chartres (afterwards Orleans 
and Philippe figalite), who spent some time in our 
country, introduced a mania for English fashions, 
English textures, and English pastimes. His, stables 
were filled with English horses, tended by English 
grooms and English jockeys ; he cast aside the 
velvet and gold lace which characterised the cos- 
tume of the French noblesse, and adopted the plain 
cloth coat of the Englishman; all the younger 
nobility eagerly followed his example, and a lord 
soon became, in regard to costume, indistinguish- 
able from a citizen.* English gardeners were intro- 



more striking than the reserve, approaching timidity, of the English- 
man, and the confidence in himself displayed by the Frenchman. I 
often used to think that if a hundred persons were stopped indiscrimi- 
nately in the streets of London, and the same number in the streets of 
Paris, and a proposal made to each individual to undertake the govern- 
ment of his country, ninety-nine would accept the offer at Paris and 
ninety-nine refuse it in London.' 

* AU.tended to the breaking down of the barriers of caste — to the 
march of equality. 
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duced to produce imitations of English, parks and 
gardens. French ladies affected the costume of the 
English 'Miss/ and erected upon their heads a 
monstrous structure of flowers and feathers fre- 
quently rising to the height of several feet.* Eng- 
lish textures superseded French silks; ribbons, laces, 
equipages, even common earthenware, all were Eng- 
lish. The conversation of every salon was English 
freedom, English parliaments, English laws and 
institutions. 

From fashions let us pass on to literature and 
manners. 

The most important literary event, and one of the 
most significant social events of the age of Louis 
XVI., was the production of Beaumarchais* comedy 
of ' The Marriage of Figaro.' The King forbade its 
representation. It was acted for the first time at 
Gennevilliers, the country-house of the Comte de 
Vaudreil, on the occasion of a fete given to the 
Comte d'Artois. The King was present. The suc- 
cess was by no means marked. Hoping that it would 
fail upon the public stage, Louis at length gave a 
reluctant consent to its production. ' Never, 5 says 
Grimm, ( did any piece bring so much money to the 
treasury of the Comedie Fran9aise. All Paris was 



* When in their carriages ladies were usually obliged to sit with 
their heads out of the window, or to kneel upon the flooring, the roofs 
not being lofty enough to admit of their riding in any other position. 
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eager to see these famous Noces, and the theatre was 
filled almost as soon as its doors were opened. 
Hardly half of those who had besieged them since 
eight in the morning could find places ; the greater 
number forced their way in, throwing their money 
to the door-keepers. It is impossible to be by turns 
more humble, more bold, more urgent to obtain a 
favour at court, than were our young men to secure 
a place at the first representation of " Figaro." More 
than one duchess deemed herself only too happy that 
day to find in the balconies, where women comme il 
faut are hardly ever seen, a miserable little seat. . . 
It is the picture of the actual manners, morals, and 
principles of the best company. . . . The author has 
indulged in the most cutting sarcasms against all 
who had the ill luck to have anything to do with him. 
He treats the great with a hardihood of which we 
have hitherto had no example — their morals, their 
ignorance, and their meanness; he dares to speak 
mockingly of the ministers, of the Bastille, of the 
liberty of the press, of the police, and even of the 
censors/ Greatly incensed, Louis ordered Beaumar- 
chais to be arrested and confined in St. Lazare ; but 
on the fifth day he was released, and the King, 
to make him amends for the ill-advised arrest, 
took the whole ministry to see the comedy acted. 
Soon, afterwards it was played at Trianon, the Queen 
herself acting Rosine. So all Paris crowded for a 
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hundred nights to laugh at this contemptible picture 
of their superiors. The conduct of the King through- 
out the business was wretchedly weak, and so thought 
his subjects. ' The Marriage of Figaro ' stripped 
the aristocracy of the last rag of respect which 
might still have clung to the people's imagination. 
It bravely crowned Voltaire's and Rousseau's work. 

With the accession of Louis XVI. to the crown, 
however, a vast change came over the manners of the 
French court. Under a King so rigidly moral, a 
Queen so spotlessly pure, open licentiousness could 
not have been tolerated. But it was impossible that 
so hasty a cleansing could be more than upon the sur- 
face ; it was but a filming of the ulcer. The women 
were as frail, the men as libertine, as before ; but they 
threw a veil of decency over their vices, even endea- 
voured to palliate them by ardent devotion and a 
species of constancy. Shameless debauchery was suc- 
ceeded by secret seduction. Here aga in we can trace 
the influence of the omnipotent Rousseau. ' La Nou- 
velle H^loise ' was in every hand, its burning passion 
fired every youthful heart, its subtle, voluptuous ten- 
derness subdued every soul, young or old ; the gross, 
animal heroes and heroines of the Voltaire and Lafon- 
taine school disappeared with their prototypes, and an 
age of St. Preuxs and Julies succeeded them. There 
was, besides, a delicate refinement in the manners 
and conversation of the young noblesse, unknown to 
vol. 11. 
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their fathers. After the Revolution these men, then 
grown old, represented what we still call the ancien 
regime, and were the models upon which our grand- 
fathers and our great-grandfathers formed their man- 
ners. Their politesse is now only a tradition. The gen- 
tleman of the old school, with his urbanity, perfect 
costume, and chivalrous bearing to women, is all 
but extinct ; or it exists only to be sneered at by the 
literary snob, who, conscious of his own ill-breeding, 
would fain write down all the world to his own level. 
There are few gentlemen in the present day; or, should 
I not rather say, that the distinction is lost in its pre- 
sumed universality? We are all ladies and gentlemen, 
our servant girls are young ladies, and a costermonger 
addressing his friends inevitably styles them gen'le- 
men. Nor is the pretension as absurd as it may 
appear, since the ambition of those to whom the 
noblest of all titles justly belongs, is to approach 
as nearly as possible to the costumes, manners, and 
pursuits of the working man, who has been taught 
by his Mends to believe that politeness derogates 
from the dignity of humanity. 

But to return to the age of Louis XVI. The 
noblesse no longer disdained study and learning ; on 
the contrary, it was now considered indispensable to 
a gentleman to have at least a smattering of all 
subjects. Conversation was no longer a farrago of 
impiety, licentious stories, and lewd bon-mots, but a 
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brilliant discussion of the great topics of the day. 
The cold, sneering scepticism, that ridiculed all 
things earthly and divine, woman's virtue, man's 
goodness, God's power, gave place to deep, earnest 
enthusiasm ; and in every society were to be found 
men enthusiastic in the advocation of liberty and 
justice, men whose eloquence was thereafter to ring 
through the National Assembly. Literature was 
developing new forms; the Holbach, Geoffrin, and 
Chatelet coteries were no more ; all who composed 
them were dead, or on the brink of the grave. 
Literature was casting off its slough, and the romans 
of Voltaire and the contes of La Fontaine were 
succeeded by such works as the ' Paul and Virginia ' 
of Bernardin St. Pierre, and the ' Travels of the 
Young Anacharsis ' of Barthelemy. 

The lonely Christian from his beacon tower, gazing 
sadly upon the murky night of atheism, that veils the 
heavens, and hangs portentous over the dreary, dead, 
soulless world, thrills with the thought that he 
beholds the dawn of a day of regeneration. Alas 
it is but the light of an ignis fatuus, the phosphor- 
escence of putridity. There are shudderings in the 
air, and the vast human ocean that beats upon his 
adamantine rock surges and moans as it lashes its 
waves to fury. Only the tempest can dispel the 
gloom. And what a tempest ! Such a one has 
not been seen since the overwhelming of Rome's 

c2 
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empire. When the sun does rise, its rays will fall 
upon a sea of blood, upon a world of headless 
trunks. 

On the 2nd day of November 1755, occurred 
the terrible earthquake that engulfed Lisbon, and 
thousands of human beings. On that same day Marie 
Antoinette was born. Evil portents marked her 
birth, and followed her through life. 

The 16th of May, 1770, is a f&te-day through the 
length and breadth of France. It is the marriage- 
day of the Dauphin with the beautiful daughter of 
Maria Theresa of Austria. She is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, only fifteen, yet a mistress of every accom- 
plishment : a proficient in French, English, Italian, 
Latin, drawing, music, dancing.* From Strasburg 
to Compiegne her progress has been marked by one 
continuous fete ; her eyes have looked upon nought 
but smiling faces, holiday attire, and roadways 
strewed with flowers ; no harsher sounds have rung in 
her ears than the peal of the bells or the fm de joie, 
while every breeze has wafted shouts of welcome and 
words of devotion. At Compi&gne she has been met 
by Louis XV. and her future husband, and by them 
has been conducted, amid even greater rejoicings, to 

* So says Weber ; but Madame Campan avers that her education had 
bsan greatly neglected, and that her knowledge even of music was very 
limited when she came to Prance. 
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Versailles. Happy bride, to be the object of so much 
homage; happier bridegroom, to be the possessor 
of so much loveliness ! Surely Fortune has emptied 
her cornucopia over the cradles of both ! Where 
is the seer whose eyes can penetrate the depths of 
the future and see the shadowy form of the * Red 
Mokanna* stalking behind her — the glittering axe 
hovering above her neck — the hour when the poorest 
outcast, whose bed is the stones, and whose meal is 
the crust out of the gutter, would not change 
places with the beauteous Queen of France ? ' Call 
no one happy until he has passed over the last day 
of his life,' wisely said the old Greek. 

Magnificent are the wedding preparations at 
Versailles ! The morning has been fine and bright, 
but, while the wedding party is gathering, dark 
threatening clouds begin to sail across the sky ; the 
growl of the thunder is heard, and large drops of 
rain patter upon the leaves. Darker and darker grow 
the heavens, and down comes the storm in all its 
fury. Out of the black clouds descend sheets of 
water; the streets of Versailles, of Paris, are foam- 
ing rivers. The blackness of night, broken only by 
the blaze of the lightning, enshrouds the day; the 
thunder crasHes and rolls and echoes and re-echoes, 
drowning the voice of the priest, blanching the 
cheeks of the bride, and striking terror to the hearts 
of the fine ladies and gentlemen who attend upon 
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her. But tlie storm passes away, and the sun shines 
brightly again when the wedding cortege comes forth. 
At night the park and gardens are lit up by four 
millions of lamps. Looking at those myriads of 
lights shining and twinkling and clustering among 
the dark shadowy foliage, one might fancy that the 
heavens have fallen, and that all the stars had lodged 
among the trees and shrubs. To add to the illusion, 
a bouquet of three thousand rockets ascends, filling 
the air with a gorgeous shower of meteors. 

On the 30th of May the rejoicings are brought 
to an end by a splendid illumination and pyrotechnic 
display in Paris. It is doomed to be a black memory 
in many a household. The sight is magnificent, 
and every street is thronged with people and ablaze 
with light. The crowd is aMgaiete de cceur, as only 
a French crowd can be. But all of an instant the 
spell is broken by cries, not of joy, but of anguish — 
of screams, not of laughter, but of terror. The 
Place de Louis Quinze is seen to be enveloped in 
flames. A grajid piece defeu d' artifice has taken fire 
accidentally and ignited its fixtures. The place is 
crowded with carriages; the horses take fright; 
madly breaking from control they plunge among the 
crowd, trampling down the people at every step* 
The human mass sways, surges, falls back upon 
itself, and is seized with delirious panic. Groans, 
yells, shrieks, imprecations, clash and mingle with 
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the laughter that yet reverberates in the air. There 
is a purposeless rush, a frantic effort to get — no one 
knows whither. Some houses are being rebuilt; 
the foundations, open and encumbered with debris, 
gape like huge pits; into these fall men, women, 
and children, until they are filled with a writhing 
mass of human suffering, and over this road .of 
flesh tramples the flying crowd, breaking arms, legs, 
and crushing to death. Men draw their swords and 
pierce their way through the swaying human wall 
that encompasses them; others hang on to the 
carriages until the occupants, fierce with * Nature's 
first law,' cut them down or slash off their clinging 
hands ; some cast themselves into the Seine, others 
into the ditches of the Tuileries, where they are 
smothered in the ooze and slime. Artificial scaffold- 
ings, erected for spectators, give way and precipi- 
tate their crowds and their beams upon the struggling 
wretches beneath, crushing them like egg-shells. 
Bobbers pounce like vultures upon the helpless, and 
strip them of their valuables ; in their savage haste 
chopping off fingers to secure the rings, tearing the 
earrings through the women's ears. The illumina- 
tions light up a charnel-house, and serve as torches 
for those who seek and bear away the dying and the 
dead. The wails of wives, husbands, fathers, the 
cries of children and the groans of the sufferers, 
penetrate even to the nuptial chamber. Over- 
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whelmed with grief and horror, the Dauphin and 
Danphine send their whole income for the year to 
the relief of the unfortunate families who lost their 
relations on that disastrous day. 

Many anecdotes are recorded of Marie Antoinette's 
kindness of heart. Here are two. One day, during- 
a royal hunt, she came suddenly upon a poor woman 
sitting beneath a tree with a child in her arms, 
weeping bitterly for her husband, a forester, who 
had just been killed by a stag. After listening to 
her story with tears in her eyes, the Princess insisted 
upon the poor creature getting into the carriage, 
that she might drive her to the King, and personally 
intercede for her. The end of the adventure was a 
liberal pension for the widow and orphan, procured 
upon the spot. Hearing that an officer of a dis- 
charged regiment was in great indigence, she com- 
manded to be made for him the uniform of a 
company in active service; in one pocket of the 
coat she put a captain's commission, in the other a 
purse containing a hundred louis; in one of the 
vest pockets a gold snuff-box, and in the other a 
gold watch. Many other similar stories are recorded. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, died Louis XV. 

The Dauphin was with the Dauphiness: they 
were expecting the intelligence. ' A dreadful noise, 
absolutely like thunder, was heard in the outer 
apartment; it was the crowd of courtiers who 
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were deserting the dead sovereign's ante-chamber, to 
come and bow to the new power of Louis XVI. 
This extraordinary tumult informed Marie Antoinette 
and her husband that they were to reign ; and, by a 
spontaneous movement, which deeply affected those 
around them, they threw themselves on their knees, 
and both pouring forth a flood of tears, exclaimed, 
' God, guide us, protect us. We are too young to 
govern. 9 * 

The young Queen freely forgives all past slights 
and injuries, but refuses to receive ladies of evil 
fame. To all arts and artists her bounty is munifi- 
cent ; on every side resound praises of her beauty, 
talents, and generosity ; a little later, and those very 
tongues will be loudest in her execration. She 
detests the tedious, absurd ceremonials introduced 
into the Court by Louis XIV., and makes bitter 
enemies by her unconcealed contempt for those 
minutiae of etiquette which are the dearest objects in 
life to the butterflies of Versailles.f She is a light- 

* Madame Campan. 

t Here is an amusing sketch, extracted from Madame de Campan's 
Memoirs, descriptive of the etiquette of the Queen's toilette : — 

• The Princess's toilette was a masterpiece of etiquette ; everything 
done on the occasion was in a prescribed form. Both the lady of honour 
and the tirewoman usually attended and officiated, assisted by the first 
femme de chambre and two inferior attendants. The tirewoman put on 
the petticoat, and handed the gown to the Queen. The lady of honour 
poured out the water for her hands, and put on her body linen. When 
a princess of the royal family happened to be present while the Queen 
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hearted girl, rebelling against all restraint, and as 
fond of a romp as though she were the daughter of 
a butcher or a baker. The moment she can steal 
away from the tedious state ceremonials, off she runs, 
brimful of delight, to her private apartments to rid 
herself of her trappings, sometimes even rending them 
in her impatience. Free of these incumbrances, she 
cries merrily, ' Now I am no longer a Queen/ Then 
away into the gardens for a scamper, or, perhaps, a 
donkey race, or some merry game. She goes to the 
ball of the opera incognito. The King, methodical 
in all things, always retires to rest at one hour ; one 

was dressing, the lady of honour yielded to her the latter act of office ; 
but still did not yield it directly to the princess of the blood. In such 
a case the lady of honour was accustomed to present the linen to the 
chief lady in waiting, who, in her turn, handed it to the princess of the 
blood. Each of these ladies observed these rules scrupulously, as affect- 
ing her rights. One winter's day it happened that the Queen, who was 
entirely undressed, was just going to put on her body linen ; I held it 
ready unfolded for her; the lady of honour came in, slipped off her 
gloves, and took it ; a rustling was heard at the door ; it was opened, and 
in came the Duchesse d' Orleans. She took her gloves off, and came for- 
ward to take the garment ; but as it would have been wrong in the lady 
of honour to hand it to her, she gave it to me, and I handed it to the 
Princess. A further noise — it was the Countess de Provence; the 
Duchesse d'Orleans handed her the linen. All this time the Queen kept 
her arms crossed upon her bosom, and appeared to feel cold. Madame 
observed her uncomfortable situation, and merely laying down her hand- 
kerchief, without taking off her gloves, she put on the linen, and, in 
doing so, knocked the Queen's cap off. The Queen laughed to conceal 
her impatience ; but not until she had muttered several times, " How 
disagreeable ! how tiresome ! " ' 

Who can wonder at her impatience and dislike of such absurd 
ceremonies ? 
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night, impatient to get away, she puts the hand of 
the clock forward. Another night, when going to 
an assembly, attended by only one lady, the carriage 
breaks down, and she finishes the ride in a fiacr e. 

Another time she starts for Marly, at three o'clock 
in the morning, to see the sun rise. On warm sum- 
mer evenings she frequently has open-air concerts at 
Versailles, strolls about the grounds plainly attired 
and incognito, sometimes falling into conversation 
with very inferior people, out of which incidents 
the Parisian satyrs compose vile ballads and stories 
conveying the most licentious interpretations.* She 

* Among all Marie Antoinette's enemies none was so bitter as the 
Due d'Orleans, whom she had offended by certain breaches of court 
etiquette, as, unhappily, she had offended too many other powerful 
people. The character of this man is something of a mystery, even now. 
Vanity, ambition, and thirst for popularity were his leading charac- 
teristics, to which must be added an immorality that almost rivalled that 
of his great-grandfather the Kegent. He wished to be everything, an 
aeronaut — he went up in the first balloon that ever ascended from Paris— 
and an admiral of France ; the leader of fashion, the best horseman, 
and the first reformer of the government. In England he contracted 
an intimacy with the Prince Regent, upon whom he seems in a great 
degree to have modelled himself. At the Palais Royal Madame de 
G-enlis, his mistress and the gouvemante of his children, presided over 
a coterie of philosophers, English and French reformers, discontents, 
and all the enemies of the King and Queen. Much of the unpopularity 
into which Marie Antoinette fell was due to the machinations of Orleans 
and his agents ; there is very little doubt that he was largely concerned 
in the affair of the Diamond Necklace, hoping thereby to utterly 
destroy her reputation and drive her out of France; his ultimate 
object — the dethronement of Louis, and his own accession, hoping to be 
elected by the people as a constitutional monarch. Doubtless he was 
accredited with more wickedness than he ever committed. He wag 
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has two dear friends — wonderful treasure for a Queen 
to possess ! — the Princess de Lamballe and the 
Duchesse de Polignac. Even upon her attachment 
to these is placed an infamous construction ; they are 
the confidants of her shameful liaisons, the com- 
panions of her orgies ! That such calumnies were 
cruelly false, and that she was the purest of her sex, 
has long since been proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The Prince de Ligne, who was admitted to 
her most intimate society, says: 'Her pretended 
gallantries were never more than a deep feeling of 
friendship for one or two persons and a woman's co- 
quetry. Even when youth and inexperience, perhaps, 
made her manners too free with those about her, there 
was not one who dared presume upon it. She was 
undoubtedly a Queen; and we adored without 
dreaming of love/ 

Let us call upon Madame Vig6e Lebrun to paint 
us a portrait of this beautiful creature. 'Tall, 
admirably proportioned, fully developed but not 
stout, superb arms, hands and feet small and per- 
fectly formed. She had the finest carriage of any 
woman in France, carrying her head with a majesty 
that instantly marked the sovereign even in the 

accused of having animated the populace in person during the attack 
upon Versailles ; but recent historians regard this charge as unfounded. 
Talleyrand said, « The Duke of Orleans is the slop-pail into which ii 
thrown all the filth of the ^Revolution.' 
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midst of her court, yet without that majesty in any 
way detracting from the sweetness and pleasantness 
of her aspect. It is very difficult to give an idea of 
so much sweetness and nobleness combined. Her 
features were not regular. She inherited from her 
family the long, oval, narrow countenance peculiar 
to it. Her blue eyes were not large, but they were 
soft and brilliant ; nose good, well chiselled ; her 
mouth not too large, although her lips were rather 
full. But the great beauty of her face was her 
complexion. I have never seen any like it, any so 
exquisitely transparent. The last time I went to 
Fontainebleau I saw her in full costume, covered with 
diamonds, and as the sun shone upon her she looked 
truly dazzling. Her head, supported by her lovely 
swan-like neck, gave her in walking so majestic and 
imposing an air that she looked like a goddess in 
the midst of her nymphs.' 

But most fatal and most atrocious of all these 
calumnies was the affair of the Diamond Necklace. 
Although it has been repeated ad nauseam, no sketch 
of the life of Marie Antoinette would be complete 
without some account of that most infamous plot. 
It belongs to a later period of her history than that 
at which we have at present arrived, but it is more 
convenient to insert it in this place. The vainest, 
most profligate, and one of the wealthiest nobles of 
the time was the Cardinal Prince de Eohan. He 
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had dared to lift his licentious thoughts even to the 
Queen, and had confided his passion to the Countess 
de Lamotte, a scheming unscrupulous woman about 
the Court, who had risen from the dregs of the 
people,* between himself and whom there seems to 
have been something more than friendship. Madame 
de Lamotte's plotting brain conceived out of this 
confession a plan whereby she hoped to realise a 
fortune. Her idea was a vast and daring one, and 
impossible to be- carried out by herself alone. In a 
little time a conspiracy was formed of which herself, 
her husband, a courtesan named Gay d'Oliva, the 
notorious Cagliostro, and most probably the Due 
d'Orleans were the principal members. By-and-by 
the Countess, who was occasionally about the person 
of Marie Antoinette, imparted to the Cardinal, in 
strict secrecy, that his passion was not hopeless, 
that the Queen regarded him with a favourable eye, 
but dared not give the slightest indication of such 
a feeling in public. This declaration was shortly 
followed by pretended applications for loans — her 
Majesty was short of money but wished to perform 
some act of charity. By this means several thou- 
sands were extracted from the dupe, who was only 
too delighted to give them. But these were mere 
preparations for the grand coup. 

* But, for all tha , was descended, illegitimately, from Henry II. of 
France 
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In the year 1773, Louis XV. had ordered Boehmer, 
the Court jeweller, to make for Madame du Barry a 
magnificent necklace, which was to be composed of 
five hundred diamonds, and the cost of which was to 
be 1,800,000 livres (£80,000.) The King died before 
it was completed, in consequence of which it was 
thrown upon M. Boehnier's hands, and no one could 
be found wealthy, or extravagant, enough to pur- 
chase it. One day Madame de Lamotte informed 
the Cardinal that the Queen had conceived a passion- 
ate desire to possess this precious ornament, but that 
the low state of the royal funds at the time rendered 
it impossible for her to find the money. She then 
suggested to him that there should be drawn up 
an agreement in which the Queen should engage 
to pay the sum by a certain day, and that in the 
meantime he should be security for the fulfilment 
of the bond. Overjoyed with the thought of how 
completely the transaction would place the Queen 
within his power, he eagerly consented. The agree- 
ment, apparently in Marie Antoinette's handwriting, 
was brought to him, and to still further intoxicate 
the silly gull, the Countess told him that she had 
prevailed upon her to give him a meeting on the 
next night in the park of Versailles. Gay d'Oliva 
in features and stature greatly resembled Marie 
Antoinette. It was she, closely veiled, who was to 
personate the royal lady at the meeting. The night 
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was moonless, and there was little fear of discovery. 
The assignation was kept ; the rapturous lover fell 
upon his knees to kiss the hand so graciously extended, 
but, before a word could be uttered, Madame La- 
motte rushed forward to say that some one was 
approaching; in an instant the supposed Queen 
disappeared, but not before she had dropped a rose 
and murmured, 6 You know what that means.' On 
the 1st of February 1786, the necklace was delivered 
at the Cardinal's apartments at Versailles; from 
which it was fetched by a valet wearing the royal 
livery. The Countess continued to cajole the credu- 
lous dupe with pretended messages while she was 
disposing of the jewels. By-and-by, finding that 
the money was not forthcoming according to agree- 
ment, M. Boehmer appeared upon the scene to re- 
quest payment. Then the bubble burst, and the fool 
and the rogues were alike consigned to the Bastille. 
There was a trial of several months' duration, which 
ended in the Countess being condemned to imprison- 
ment for life, and branded with the letter V (yol&use).* 
The others were acquitted; De Rohan, however, 
being banished. 



* She escaped from her prison, however ; it has been said by the 
connivance of the authorities. Not content with the mischief she had 
already done, she went to London, and there wrote a defence of her 
conduct, in which she still further traduced the Queen. 
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Mirabeau thus describes the scene of the ac- 
quittal : — ' At ten o'clock the free discharge of the 
prisoners was announced. The people inundated the 
streets contiguous to the palace, and all the halls, 
from five in the morning. I know not where the 
Parlement would have fled had they decided wrongly. 
The people stopped them, caressed them, kissed 
them. It was a delirium.' Although Marie An- 
toinette's innocence of any complicity in the affair 
was perfectly clear from the first, the foul satyrs of 
Paris chose to believe otherwise, and the odium of 
the vile scandal clung to her unto the day on which 
she laid her head beneath the knife of the guillotine. 

But to resume chronologically. ; 

On the 21st of January 1781, there is a great 
rejoicing throughout France ; an heir has been born 
to the crown. On that very day eleven years hence 
Louis will lay his head upon the block. 

'The rejoicings were equally splendid and in- 
genious. The artificers and tradesmen of Paris 
spent considerable sums in order to go to Versailles 
in a body, with their various insignia. Their new 
and elegant dresses formed a most agreeable sight. 
Almost every troop had music with it. When they 
arrived at the court of the palace they ranged 
themselves ingeniously, and presented a most inte- 
resting moving picture. Chimney-sweepers, quite as 
well dressed as those who appear upon the stage, 

VOL. JJ. D 
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carried an ornamented chimney, at the top of which 
was perched one of the smallest of their fraternity. 
The chairmen carried a sedan chair, highly gilt, in 
which were to be seen a handsome nurse and a little 
dauphin. The butchers made their appearance graced 
with good fat beef. Cooks, masons, blacksmiths, 
all trades, were on the alert. The smiths hammered 
away upon an anvil; the shoemakers finished off a 
little pair of boots for the Dauphin, and the tailors 
a little suit of the uniform of his regiment. The 
King remained a long time upon a balcony to enjoy 
the sight. The whole court was delighted with it. 
So general was the enthusiasm that (the police not 
having carefully examined the procession) the grave- 
diggers had the impudence to send their deputation 
also, with the emblematic devices of their ill-omened 
occupation. They were met by the Princess Sophie, 
the King's aunt, who was thrilled with horror at 
the sight, and entreated the King to have the 
audacious fellows driven out of the procession, which 
was then drawing up on the terrace/ * 

As it has been before stated, the winter of 1788 
was a terrible one for the poor. By retrenching 
her expenses the Queen had contrived to save from 
five to six thousand francs ; between two and three 
thousand of which she sent to the curates of Paris 
and Versailles to be distributed among the many 

* Campan. 
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starving families. She wished to educate her daugh- 
ter in the same lessons of charity, and was always 
talking to her about the sufferings of the poor. 
The Princess had already amassed a sum of from eight 
to ten thousand francs for charitable purposes, and 
the Queen made her distribute a part of it herself. 

c Wishing to give her children another lesson of 
beneficence, she desired me, on the New Tear's eve, 
to get from Paris, as in other years, all the fashion- 
able playthings, and have them spread out in her 
closet. Then, taking her children by the hand, she 
showed them all the dolls and toys that were ranged 
there, and told them that she had intended to give 
them some handsome New Year's gifts, but that the 
cold made the poor so wretched, that all her money 
was spent in blankets and clothes to protect them 
from the rigour of the season, and in supplying 
them with bread ; so that this year they would only 
have the pleasure of looking at the new playthings. 
When she returned with her children into her 
sitting-room, she said there was still an ^unavoidable 
expense to be incurred ; that assuredly many mothers 
would at that season think as she did; that the 
toyman must lose by it ; and therefore she gave him 
fifty louis to repay him for the cost of his journey, 
and console him for having sold nothing. The 
charge of extravagance generally made against the 
Queen is the most unaccountable of all the popular 
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errors respecting her character, which have crept 
into the world. She had exactly the contrary failing ; 
and I could prove that she often carried her economy 
to a degree of parsimony actually blameable, and 
particularly in a sovereign/ * 

But these acts of benevolence could win for 
her no gratitude from the ungrateful herd. Every 
unpopular measure of the King's or the ministry's 
was imputed to her influence ; even the poverty and 
starvation of the country were laid to her account. 
It would be almost impossible to understand the 
cause of this unpopularity, and even hatred, did we 
not know how unceasingly the agents of Orleans and 
of other enemies worked among the blind, besotted 
mob, poisoning their minds by lying artful stories. 
Again, there was the national dislike to her as an 
Austrian, so strongly expressed in the epithet 
€ PAutrichienne.' 

It was but natural that the daughter of Maria 
Theresa should cling to royal prerogative. She was 
strongly opposed to the convocation of the States- 
General; wiser than King or ministers, she per- 
ceived the extreme danger of such a step in the then 
fermenting condition of the country. 

At the approach of danger all weakness and 
frivolity were eliminated from her character; no 
more masquerades, no more games at romps, no 

* Campan. 
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more coquetry, but every inch a Queen ; fearless in 
the defence of her rights, dauntless to the menaces 
of her enemies ; patient to endure, a devoted wife, a 
loving, tender mother — in a word, a teue woman ! 
Each day her trials grew more bitter, and each day 
her nature grew more noble. Each day some 
beloved friend swelled the tide of emigration, now 
constantly flowing from the shores of France, until 
she stood alone with husband and children. In 
vain did her brother and her family urge her to 
seek shelter in Austria. Her answer was ever 
the same. * My duty keeps me at my husband's 
side to share his danger. I will never quit him 
with life/ 

It has been asserted that her rash and haughty 
counsels precipitated the King into those acts which 
brought about his destruction. Her political views 
were certainly narrow, leaning too much to abso- 
lutism, not sufficiently liberal and expanded for the 
age in which she lived; but it was no such bias 
that destroyed Louis XVI., but his lack of resolu- 
tion. She urged upon him to resist the undue 
encroachments of the Assembly; had he resolutely 
adopted such a course, he might have stemmed 
the revolutionary torrent, for it was only when that 
body discovered the vacillating powerlessness of the 
monarchy, that it pushed its measures to extremes. 
* You do not know the Queen/ said Mirabeauj ' she 
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has prodigious strength of mind; she Jias the 
courage of a man/ In moments of peril she ever 
counselled prompt and decisive action, while the 
King was purposeless and inert as a piece of wreck 
floating upon a tempestuous sea. At Varennes, on 
the night of the attack upon the Tuileries, she 
would have saved him had he not been as slothfully 
stubborn as a German filled with beer and sausage. 
Marie Antoinette might have saved the monarchy; 
most certainly she would have saved its lives. 

At times she committed acts of rashness and 
indiscretion. But she was a warm-blooded, heroic 
woman, not a calculating passionless politician. A 
banquet was given at Versailles to a regiment which 
had just arrived from Flanders. During the latter 
part of the evening, when all were heated with wine 
and loyalty, the Queen, with the Dauphin in her 
arms, and accompanied by the King, imprudently 
entered the room. It was the signal for an enthu- 
siastic demonstration. The toast of the 'Nation* 
was refused amidst deafening shouts of ' Vive la 
Beine! 9 The red cap and tricolour were trampled 
under foot, and hundreds of voices chorused the 
loyal song : ' Richard, mon roi ! Punivers Faban- 
donne ! ' 

Alas, poor Queen, it is your last triumph ! Never 
again will your heart beat with the consciousness of 
power and devotion. 
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On the 5th of October a wild, ferocious mob, 
chiefly composed of women, marched to Versailles, 
clamouring for food and for the return of the royal 
family to Paris. After slaughtering one or two sol- 
diers, they were in some way appeased and fed, and 
encamped for the night about the grounds and out- 
houses of the palace. But at dawn, next morning, 
a fancied insult aroused their slumbering ferocity. 
About six o'clock an attendant, besmeared with blood, 
rushes into the Queen's chamber, entreating her to 
fly — the mob are close at hand. The royal family 
and their attendants have taken shelter in the CEil 
de Boeuf, waiting the assassination that now seems 
inevitable. She has only time to throw on a dress- 
ing-gown and fly by another door, when, with yells 
and curses, the ruffians trample upon the attendant 
and rush into the chamber. Foaming with rage at 
the escape of their prey, they slash and cut the bed 
to atoms with their swords and knives as they would 
have done her body. With clubs and hammers they 
dash out the brains of the guards who attempt to 
stay their progress. Suddenly the galloping of horse 
is heard without; it is Lafayette, who has just been 
aroused from his bed at the Hotel de Noailles, hard 
by. In a few moments the murderers are driven 
out of the palace 5 but they are not dispersed, they 
gather in the grounds, and howl for the Queen to 
appear before them. In the hope of quelling them 
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by gentle means, the whole of the royal family, 
children and all, appear upon the balcony. But their 
cries redouble : ' The Queen, the Queen ! we do not 
want the children ! y they shout. Ready to immolate 
herself to save those who are dear to her, by sl 
quick movement she thrusts back the King and the 
children into the room, and, calmly contemptuous of 
death, faces alone the infuriated rabble, presenting, 
as it were, her head to the blow. For an instant the 
wild beasts are awed by her sublime courage, and, to 
complete the impression, at that moment Lafayette 
steps out upon the balcony and respectfully raises 
her hand to his lips. A shout of applause rings 
through the air. But the mob insist upon the return 
of the King and Queen to Paris. So Lafayette 
escorts them, and the assassins cut off the heads 
of the soldiers they have murdered, and, sticking 
them upon pikes, bear the ghastly emblems of fidelity 
beside the carriage all the way, sometimes thrusting 
them through the windows. But they cannot shake 
the firmness of the heroic Queen. Through the 
whole of this terrible day, until eleven at night, she 
has to endure every insult that a foul-mouthed mob 
can utter; but calm and dignified, with not one 
quiver of weakness, she endures all, driving the 
hatred of her persecutors beyond all bounds by her 
very heroism. 

The Assembly would not countenance assassina- 
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tion, so they sent judges to receive her deposition 
upon the affair of the 6th of October ; but, above the 
pettiness of revenge, she answered to all their queries, 
' I saw all; I knew all; and I have forgotten all ! ' 
A noble reply — a severe reproof. Each day a mob 
came to her apartments to insult and threaten her. 
When one of the ministers wished to close the doors 
against them, she answered, ' No ; we have still the 
courage to endure ! ' She had not only the courage 
to endure, but the sublimer courage to return good 
for evil. Even during this time she sent money 
to the Hospital of St. Cloud, and expended 40,000 
francs in redeeming the pledges of the poor from the 
Mont de Piete. Her time was chiefly occupied in 
educating her children; surrounded by spies, every 
action of her life, every word that she uttered, was 
bruited abroad and twisted and tortured into treason 
against the people: the reception of a few friends 
was stigmatised as a licentious orgie. Not even her 
bedchamber was sacred from intrusion ; the door was 
never allowed to be closed, and sentinels during the 
night were only separated from her by a screen. 

She wrote almost all day, and spent a part of the 
night in reading; her courage supported her phy- 
sical strength ; her temper was not at all soured by 
misfortune, and she was never seen in an ill-humour 
for a moment. And yet she was represented to 
the people as being absolutely furious whenever 
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the rights of the crown were in any way called 
in question.* 

But there still beat French hearts that could feel 
for the sufferings of this noble woman, as the follow- 
ing touching story will testify : — 

'It was four o'clock in the afternoon' (Madame 
Campan loquitur) ; * the guard was not set, there was 
scarcely anybody at St. Cloud that day, and I was 
reading to the Queen, who was at work in a room the 
balcony of which overhung the courtyard. The win- 
dows were closed, yet we heard a murmur from a great 
number of voices, jvhich seemed to articulate only 
stifled sounds. The <^ueen desired me to go and see 
what it was; I raised the muslin curtain and perceived 
more than fifty people beneath the balcony ; this group 
consisted of women, young and old, perfectly well- 
dressed in the country costume, old chevaliers of St. 
Louis, young Knights of Malta, and a few eccle- 
siastics. I told the Queen that it was probably an 
assemblage of people of the neighbourhood who 
wished to see her. She rose, opened the window and 
appeared upon the balcony; immediately all these 
worthy people said to her, in an undertone, " Courage, 
Madame ! good Frenchmen suffer for you and^with 
you : they pray for you : Heaven will hear their prayers : 
we love you, we respect you, we will continue to vene- 
rate our virtuous King." The Queen burst into tears 
and held her handkerchief to her eyes. " Poor Queen, 

* Madame Campan. 
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she weeps," said the women and young girls : but 
the dread of exposing Her Majesty, and even the 
persons who showed so much affection for her, 
prompted me to take her hand and prevail upon her 
to retire into her room ; and raising my eyes, I gave 
them to understand that my conduct was dictated 
by prudence. They understood me, for I heard 
them say, "That lady is right ;" and, afterwards, 
" Farewell, Madame," from several of them ; and all 
this in an accent of feeling so genuine and so mourn- 
ful, that I am affected at their recollection, even 
after a lapse of twenty years.' 

Offers of succour were sent to the King, and she 
urged him to place himself at the head of his army 
and cut his way to the German frontiers, where the 
emigres y backed by the forces of Austria, awaited 
him. Vigorously executed, the scheme must have 
succeeded. But, oppressed by his fatal weakness 
and indecision, dreading to follow in the steps of 
Charles I., whose fate was ever before his eyes, he 
could not be induced to act. At last, after long 
importunity, she prevailed upon him to try the 
chances of escape. Then came the flight and the 
arrest at Varennes. Even in that fatal hour deci- 
sion would have saved him. De Choiseul and De 
Gougelat came up with their soldiers; the Queen 
urged him to authorise those officers to force their 
passage to the frontier, but he persisted in relying 
upon the good feeling of the people, and hesitated 
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until the arrival of Lafayette's troops snatched away 
the opportunity. The journey back to Paris occu- 
pied eight days. The heat was terrible, the dust 
stifling. Confined in a close carriage, the suffer- 
ings of herself and children were indescribable ; 
streaming with perspiration, fouled with dust, parch- 
ing with thirst, the small quantity of air admitted 
.by the windows kept back more than half the time 
by the heads of horrible wretches who looked in to 
mock and curse. At Pr6s de Saint Men^hould, an 
old servant who came to pay his homage to fallen 
royalty was slain before her eyes, his body cut in 
pieces and carried as a trophy with the corUqe. 

'The first time I saw Her Majesty,, after the un- 
fortunate catastrophe of the Varennes journey, I 
found her getting out of bed : her features were not 
very much altered; but after the first kind words 
she uttered to me, she took off her cap, and desired 
me to observe the effect which grief had produced 
upon her hair. It became in one single night as 
white as that of a woman of seventy. Her Majesty 
showed me a ring she had just had mounted for the 
Princess de Lamballe ; it contained a lock of her 
whitened hair, with the inscription "bleached by 
sorrow* 99 9 * 

Wild and confused grow the pictures now ; like 
the phantasma of an opium-eater's dream. 

* Madame Campan. 
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It is the last day of the monarchy — the fatal 
10th of August. There is the Queen, in the darkness 
of the night, listening with blanched cheeks to the 
terrible clang of tjie tocsin until it mingles with the 
stir of the gathering multitude. An awful night of 
tears and agony. But with the rising sun comes 
resolution — the King must be roused from his le- 
thargy — a defence must be made. Alas, at the last 
moment, Louis resolves to seek the protection of 
the Convention. The brave Swiss guards are left 
in charge of the Tuileries. The mob gibe at the sen- 
tinels, as they pace up and down the terrace above 
them, and drag some down with boat-hooks. But 
all is endured without retaliation, until a ruffian 
dashes out a soldier's brains. They are roused at 
last, and fire a terrible volley among the surging 
mass beneath; it falls back for a moment, then, 
rallied by the fierce Marseillaise, dashes forward with 
demoniac howls, to be again driven back by the 
leaden hail. These sounds penetrate to the Hall of 
Convention, where Louis and his family have to be 
iron-screened against mob-fury : they do not stir his 
sluggish blood or quicken his heart to resolution ; on 
the contrary, he sends to command the Swiss to 
cease firing ; he has not the energy to strike one 
blow in defence of wife, children, or crown— he 
deserves to lose it, and his head in it. What brave 
man can sympathise with such a sluggard ? Para- 
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lysed by the command, the guards cease firing, and 
the next moment the wolves are upon them, stab- 
bing, crashing, rending — soldiers, servants, male and 
female, in one indiscriminate butchery. During 
three days, sometimes fourteen hours at a stretch, 
have the royal family to endure insufferable heat, 
fetid atmosphere, and cruel insults in that crowded 
Hall, At the end of that time the deposition of the 
King is pronounced, and all are consigned as prisoners 
to the Temple, 

Deprived of everything by the sack of the Tuil- 
eries, they are indebted even for their linen to the 
English Embassy, They cannot breathe the air of 
the gloomy untended gardens without encountering 
insults at every step. The soldiers sing obscene 
songs, and bandy brutal jests, of which they are the 
subjects. Rocher, the saddler, jostles them with his 
elbow, and puffs tobacco smoke in the faces of the 
ladies. But at times some tender-hearted soul will 
cast a few flowers to them from the neighbouring 
windows, sometimes a glance of pity, sometimes a 
note bearing words of encouragement and hopes of 
succour. Who has not contemplated in his mind's 
eye, the picture of the sad-eyed Queen in her miser- 
able cell, darning her husband's dilapidated clothes 
while he sleeps? But even these sufferings and 
humiliations do not glut the fiendish vengeance of the 
mob. B,uffians stick the head of her dearest friend, 
the Princess Lamballe, upon a pike, and howl until 
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they bring her to the window to look upon the hideous 
spectacle. By-and-by they separate her from her 
husband, and she — before whose beauty the proudest 
in Europe have bowed — kneels to supplicate her 
filthy gaolers to let them meet at least at meals. 

The King is tried and condemned. And then for 
the last time upon earth he is reunited to his family. 
He is the centre of the group ; upon his right hand 
is the Queen, upon his left his sister; their arms 
are tightly clasped around his neck, their heads are 
drooping upon his breast ; kneeling at his feet is the 
Princess Royal, her face buried in his lap, her fair 
hair streaming over him like a garment; the 
Dauphin is upon his father's knee, clinging to his 
neck. For half an hour no word is spoken ; only 
caresses and tears, and sobs breaking out at times 
into cries so piercing that they penetrate through 
the prison walls, and startle the passers-by without. 

The picture fades away in a mist of tears, and a. 
yet more touching one succeeds. A lovely fair-haired 
child trying to force his way out of the prison — he 
seizes the hands of the guards, embraces their knees, 
and frantically implores them to let him pass, that he 
may go and speak to the people, and beg them not to 
kill his father. When they tell him that all is over, 
that he no longer has a father, the little hands relax, 
and the voice is choked, and his young soul faints 
beneath his bitter sorrow. But there is another 
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whose grief is yet more bitter — his mother; who 
clasps him to her bosom and bathes him in her rush- 
ing tears. At the sight of those, repressing his own 
sobs, stifling his own tears, the little hero tries to 
console her with his caresses. When the first dis- 
traction, has passed away, she recalls to him his 
father's last words : never hereafter to seek any ven- 
geance upon the murderers, and to always think of 
God. ' Whenever I call upon the good God, mamma/ 
says the child, 'it is my father who always rises 
before me.' He often sings to his mother the 
touching romance of 'Filial Piety/ composed by 
Lepitre, one of the overseers of the Temple, upon his 
father's death, and his Aunt Elizabeth accompanies 
him upon the clavecin. 

But even these sad joys are short-lived. An 
order comes that the mother and child are to be 
separated. Then the pride, the endurance, that have 
lived through three years of never-ceasing cruelty 
and insult, give way at last. He shall not go ; she 
will not part with him; she will kill him rather. 
They try to take him from her by force, but her arms 
encircle him like bands of iron ; they must take her 
life first. She sobs, implores, prays, threatens. For 
two hours this painful scene endures. But her 
strength fails at last, her clasp relaxes ; they have 
him now, and she can only exhort him to remember 
his -duties when she is no longer by to remind him of 
them : to be wise, patient, and honest ; to ever think 
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of the dying words of his father, who looks down from 
heaven and blesses him. She strains him to her 
heart for the last time, and then he — is gone. 

.From the care of this tender mother he was con- 
signed to that of the cobbler Simon. Who is not 
familiar with the history of his sufferings ? His long, 
beautiful hair was cropped close to his head ; and this 
child, of whose early-developed intellect and noble 
qualities so many affecting stories have been handed 
down to us, was made the drudge of that degraded 
brute. Every cruelty that brutality could devise was 
heaped upon him. One bitter winter's night, mind- 
ful of his mother's words, he had crept out of bed to 
pray to God to take him away to his father, when 
Simon surprised him. With frightful oaths he dashed 
a pitcher of half-frozen water over the kneeling child, 
and then flogged him with a leathern strap, and 
kicked him with his sabots, swearing all the time 
that if he ever again caught him praying he would 
kill him. These floggings and kickings were of 
hourly occurrence. One day a doctor, who was 
attending Simon's wife during an illness, interposed 
and saved the child from a cruel beating. The next 
day little Louis waited his coming in the passage, 
and creeping up to him with a look of speechless 
gratitude in his soft blue eyes, placed two small pears 
in his hand. The noblest records of self-sacrifice 
that history has blazoned in its most glowing colours 
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pale before the self-denying gratitude of this starved 
descendant of Louis le Grand, To torture, to famish, 
to beat, to kick, will not glut the cruelty of the brutal 
Simon ; Louis Capet must be degraded below the level 
of the beasts; body and soul must be polluted, 
destroyed; but the details of such a story are too 
hideous to be even glanced at in these pages. 
Beneath this corruption his strength slowly wasted 
away, and the beautiful face, once so full of intellect, 
shrank and withered until its light died out, and it 
fell into leaden idiocy. 

And so we come to the last picture. A dungeon, 
into which no ray of heaven's light can penetrate ; 
an atmosphere so poisonous that the light of a candle 
will scarcely live in it. On a heap of rotten straw 
lies a mass of huddled rags. As the feeble rays 
of the candle fall upon it, it moves, it rises ; it is 
a living being, but so horrible, so loathsome, that all 
shrink back with sickening repulsion. The back is 
bent into the form of an arch ; the cheeks are hollow, 
and of a greenish pallor ; the eyes sunken and lustre- 
less ; the head and neck a mass of sores ; the limbs 
and arms those of a skeleton ; the wrists and knees 
swollen with tumours ; the nails are of prodigious 
length, and crooked like those of a wild beast ; in 
every crease and crevice of the body there is a creeping 
ridge of vermin, feeding on and devouring it. 

It was thus that he was found by the deputies of 
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the defenders of the rights of man in 1 795. They 
removed him from the prison, but he died soon after- 
wards. 

A little time after the separation from her child, 
Marie Antoinette was consigned to a dungeon of the 
Conciergerie. Richard, the concierge, and his wife 
had. hearts in their bodies, and endeavoured to 
alleviate her sufferings by some acts of kindness ; 
these being discovered they were placed under arrest. 
Another gaoler, who dared to solicit for her the loan 
of a cotton blanket, was threatened with the guillotine. 
To the outrage of all decency, two gendarmes were 
stationed in her cell night and day. She was almost 
naked, for her gown and stockings rotted and fell to 
pieces with the damp. 

But the end of all was at hand — her trial and 
death. No one could be found bold enough to 
defend her, and the tribunal was itself obliged to 
appoint the mockery of a counsel. It is on a dull 
October morning that she is conducted from the 
Conciergerie through the dark winding passages of 
the ancient monastery in which the trials are held. 
The Hall of Convention is large and gloomy, with 
sparse and narrow windows, through the dusty panes 
of which the dull, yellow wintry light without creeps 
sluggishly. A few dimly-lit lanterns are scattered 
here and there, but the atmosphere is heavy and 
foggy, and half the Hall is indistinct and full of 
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shadows. On the lower benches sit the butchers 
with their blood-stained aprons, and long sharp 
knives gleaming in their belts. Above them sit the 
tricoteuses — terrible as the Pare® weaving the weft of 
fate ; some have cards in their hands, upon which, 
by the prick of a pin, they count the votes for and 
against as they are declared from the Tribune. 
^Everywhere are scattered scowling faces eager for 
the blood of the unhappy prisoner. From without 
come the murmurs of the savage crowd, threatening 
death to every deputy who dares to vote against the 
condemnation of ' VAutrichienne '; and as the doors 
open and shut, the stir and the fierce cries surge 
heavily into the court. The trial lasts three days. 
On the last day the proceedings begin at noon and 
last until four the next morning. All these hours 
the Queen of Prance stands in this fetid stifling 
atmosphere, without aught passing her lips. Burn- 
ing with thirst, she begs for a drink of water : no 
one dares to stir, lest he should be marked as a 
suspect. Faint and exhausted, she asks a second 
time, and then an officer of gendarmes, in whose 
heart a spark of humanity yet lingers, puts a cup of 
water into her eager, trembling hands. A howl of 
disapprobation follows the act. He will be dismissed, 
but history will immortalise him. The indictments 
brought against her are numerous, some absurd ; for 
instance, one is the number of shoes she has worn out ! 
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The money she has distributed in charity is charged 
against her as bribes to buy over the people.* To 
all, her answers are calm, simple, and concise, 
until Hubert accuses her of having corrupted her 
own child. At that horrible accusation a shudder runs 
through the court. She is silent, but the muscles of 
her face quiver. The question is^ pressed, and then, 
with a heaving breast, she turns upon the ruffian 
with sublime indignation, crying, 'If I have not 
answered, it is because nature itself revolts against 
such an accusation brought against a mother. I 
appeal to all mothers who are here — is it possible ? ' 
A murmur runs through the court — even the furies 
of the guillotine are softened by that pathetic appeal, t 
Calmly she listens to the sentence of death, and 
leaves the court without a murmur. It strikes four 
as she is conducted back to her cell. 

A few hours more, and the tumbril conveys her 
to the Place de la Revolution. There, facing the 
gardens of the Tuileries, the guillotine raises its 
grisly head ; and there, facing that palace, whither 
she had been conducted by a king amidst the accla- 



* A similar accusation was brought against the King — the only one 
that broke down his firmness. His eyes filled with tears and his voice 
quivered with emotion at this vile misrepresentation of acts of pure 
charity. 

f When, some months afterwards, Robespierre sent Hebert to the 
guillotine, one of the accusations he brought against him was, that by 
injudicious charges he had made • the widow Capet ' interesting ! 
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mations of a nation, surrounded by adoring nobles 
who would have risked their lives a thousand times 
to win a smile from her lips, consort to the heir of 
the most splendid throne in Christendom, young, 
dazzingly beautiful, brilliant in jewels, buoyant with 
happiness, knowing sorrow only as a name, a pre- 
maturely aged woman with white hair, a pallid worn 
face furrowed by tears, attired in filthy tatters, lays 
hei weary head beneath the knife amidst the obscene 
songs, the execrations of the vilest of the human 
race ; and the body of her who for thirty-five years 
had reposed upon velvet and satin is cast into a 
ditch and consumed with quicklime. 

The character of Marie Antoinette was extraor- 
dinarily contradictory, even for a woman. It presents 
two utterly distinct phases. For thirty-three years she 
was vain, coquettish, satirical, passionate, haughty, 
recklessly gay, ardently fond of pleasure, and hoy- 
denishly full of animal spirits. During the four last 
years of her life, the sublimest of heroines. For if 
heroism be the power of endurance, the sublime 
attribute of the soul which raises it above the ills of 
life — if it be the fortitude to bear the very extremity 
of cruelty and insult with calmness and dignity, 
unsullied by impotent rage or vengeful feelings, then 
Marie Antoinette was the most heroic of women. 
The faults of her youth were the exotic blossoms of 
her training and early associations; the virtues of her 
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last days were the natural fruits of her soul. She 
was coquettish, because she was beautiful beyond 
her sex. Beared in the faith of the divine right 
of kings, she clung hard to prerogative. A heart full 
of fire, gaiety and animal spirits led her into many 
indiscretions, but no guilt. In her days of tribulation 
never was mother more tender, more loving, more 
devoted; never was wife more true, more faithful 
unto death ; never was woman more sublimely coura- 
geous; never was Christian more long-suffering, 
more forgiving of injuries. 
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PROEM. 

In the history of man there is no other event so 
wonderful as the Great French Eevolution. The 
civil wars of Rome equalled it in bloodiness and in 
horrors ; the overwhelming of Rome, and the Pro- 
testant Reformation, far surpassed it in effects, but 
in mental phenomena it far exceeded every other man- 
movement of which there is record. Poet never 
imagined aught so sublime, so beautiful, so terrible, 
so pathetic, so marvellous, so loathsome; neither 
dramatist nor romancist ever conceived men and 
women so heroic, so noble, so courageous, so sub- 
limely self-sacrificing, nor monsters so horrible, so 
degraded, so cowardly and so cruel ; never did psy- 
chologist study such wondrous souls, so complicated, 
so contradictory, so abnormal; never did historian 
record such unbelieveable events; never was there 
such blood-shedding, such tear-shedding, such devil- 
worship, such wails of misery, such shouts of tri- 
umph, such yells of ferocity ; never before did the 
human soul soar so high; never before did it fall 
so low ; never were such strange combinations and 
companionships; the purest enthusiasm, the most 
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animal ferocity, the noblest generosity, tlie coldest 
selfishness, sensuality and ideality, virtue and 
depravity, undaunted courage and the weakest 
cowardice, all clasping hands in a strange hetero- 
geneous circle. Robespierre and Madame Roland; 
Charlotte Corday and Theorigne de Merincourt; 
Marat and Lafayette; Danton and Camille Des- 
moulins ; Mirabeau and Talleyrand ; Barbarous and 
Eoland ; Buzot and Anacharsis Clootz ; Hubert, St. 
Just, Fouquier Tinville, Si6y6s, Brissot, Petion, 
Barnave, Condorcet, Bailly; it was a saturnalia of 
men, women, angels, and demons ; a romance which 
opened in Utopia, and finished in Pandemonium. A 
picture of all human passions painted by Death in 
colours of blood, and illumined by hell fire. 

The leaders of the Revolution may be divided into 
three sections — the Creators, the Enthusiasts, the 
Destroyers. The Creators were three, Mirabeau, 
Lafayette, and Talleyrand. The Enthusiasts were 
Madame Roland and the Girondists. The Destroyers 
were many, but their masters were Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat; the others were pimps, execu- 
tioners, and sextons to these arch demons. 

The genius of Mirabeau was so tast, his influence 
so omnipotent, that to all his compeers he is Jupiter 
among the demi-gods. Prom the moment that his 
fiery eloquence aroused the faltering spirit of the 
deputies to defy the royal mandate of dispersion, 
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the Revolution was an accomplished fact. Next 
in order of importance come the forming of the 
National Guard, which armed the Revolution and 
taught the masses their resistlessness, the declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and the abolition of titles 
of nobility, which established equality. Such was 
Lafayette's share in the creation. The fusing of 
the three elements in the National Assembly, the 
bringing over of the clergy to the tiers etat, and the 
confiscation of all ecclesiastical property to the uses 
of the state — this was Talleyrand's work. 

The first creator was actuated by genius, the 
second by ambitious vanity, the third by egoism in 
its narrowest acceptance, meaning pure selfishness. 
All three disappeared from the movement during its 
earlier stages, and with them departed reason and 
moderation. Mirabeau alone, or the three combined, 
would have carried the Revolution to a glorious 
denouement of constitutional liberty ; their successors 
degraded it to a tyranny more revolting than that 
which it was to supersede. 
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THE CEBATOES: 
MIRABEAD, TALLEYRAND, LAFAYETTE. 
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MIBABEAU. 

A SENSATION DRAMA. 

Mibabeatj represented the intellect, as Bobespierre, 
Danton, Marat, and their associates did the brute 
force, of the Eevolution. He was a Titan among 
the Satyrs, a Soul amongst the Yahoos. Had he lived 
a few years longer, Napoleon's star might never have 
risen. The incarnate force would have been dan- 
gerously rivalled by the incarnate intellect. Nature 
created him a commander of men. She gifted him 
with a power of fascination that none, man or 
woman, who came within its influence could resist. 
His courage was indomitable — no terror could appal 
it ; it bore him scathless among the surging, howl- 
ing masses ; through the black, polluted stream of 
the blood-craving mob, who had marked out the 
very lemterne on which he was to expiate the crime 
of daring to oppose its brutal fury. It saved him 
from the then unfleshed but ravening tigers of the 
Jacobin Club, whom he bearded in their very lair, 
and gave him the power to depart, free and un- 
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harmed, amidst the tumultuous acclamations of the 
very men -who hated, had denounced, and foredoomed 
him. 

It is objected that his greatness was theatrical; 
so was the greatness of Napoleon ; so has been, is, 
and will be, the greatness of all Frenchmen, what 
we sober-minded islanders call theatrical. But did 
Nature create us the epitome, the standard of all 
human excellence? Is an admixture of dulness 
an essential ingredient in the composition of great- 
ness? There can be excellence and excellence; 
great men and great men. Dark sins and vices 
stained his life, as they have the lives of all great 
leaders of men who have arisen in the dark and 
turbulent periods of history. But through a moun- 
tain of flesh burst forth rays from a great soul 
within. The genius of Mirabeau was gigantic, so 
were his vices; he was not of the common herd; 
their virtues were not his virtues, and if he were 
akin to them in their vices it was on a vaster scale : 
therefore it is hard to judge him by the standard of 
other men. As well bring the laws that govern the 
vegetation of an English wood to measure the 
gigantic growths of a tropical forest. His nature 
was a tropical soil, producing the brightest flowers 
and the grossest weeds; luscious, healthful fruits 
and deadly miasmata. Can we blame the soil, for 
that the fiery sun thus breeds beauty and corruption 
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side by side ; the fiery sun, that it looks not down 
upon the plains of India with the same mild, 
attempered face that it gazes upon the green fields 
of England ? Thus hath a mysterious Wisdom willed 
it ; and thus did a mysterious Wisdom form the 
nature of this man, that he might become a mighty 
power to effect a mighty work. 

This is no sophistry, no plausible excuse for vice, 
no veil thrown down enticingly for some weak 
sinner to pounce upon and wrap himself in its folds. 
A Mirabeau appears but once in ages, and though 
to him such a veil may be shadowy, to all others it 
is transparent as an Indian gauze. 

This daring fearlessness, this bearding of power, 
these resistless, volcanic passions, had been trans- 
mitted to him in the blood of a long line of ances- 
tors — in the blood of the Riquettis or Arrighettis, 
who were exiled from Florence, their home, about 
the year 1267, for some Guelph or Ghibelline feud — 
in the blood of the Riquetti who, in performance of 
some vow, chained together two mountains of the 
Basses Alps of Provence — in the blood of men who 
had dared to beard the Grand Monarque himself — 
in the blood of women, fierce and intractable as their 
lords. Think of all these fiery bloods boiling in the 
veins of one man, and then fancy repressing this 
ebullient liquid within the freezing proprieties of 
everyday life ! The Riquettis, after their expulsion 
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from Florence, settled in Provence, and founded the 
castle of Mirabeau. 

The father of our Mirabeau dwelt on his estates 
at Bignon, between Sens and Nemours. He was a 
harsh, pedantic man, the author of certain philoso- 
phical works and theories of Political. Economy, 
which obtained for him the title of the ' Friend of 
Man.' He wrote Liberalism and acted Despotism — 
a common case. He had a Procrustean system into 
which he desired to fit all men, great or little, cold 
or hot. Wholly possessed by this idea, he saw in 
Gabriel from his cradle not a living entity gifted 
with free will and independent brain, but so much 
clay to be moulded into the form the parental will 
chose to select, and so much intelligence was to be 
breathed into this clay as he chose to emit from his 
all-comprehending mind. But no twisting and tor- 
turing, pulling or squeezing, could make his induc- 
tile, compressionless issue fit this inelastic system. 
Consequently he regarded him as some intractable 
machine that would not work according to certain 
preconceived principles, and must therefore be 
hammered and bent, and, if necessary, broken up 
as useless lumber unfit to exist. From this incom- 
patibility of ideas between father and son arose 
those cruel persecutions that blasted the whole life 
of the latter. 
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With this brief prologue I will raise the curtain 
upon the first act of the drama. 

Gabriel HonorS de Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, 
-was born at Bignon in the year 1749. He came into 
the world with a deformed foot, tongue-tied, two 
teeth cut, and a head of prodigious size. Nature 
from the first stamped him an abnormal being. At 
three years old he was attacked by small-pox, and in 
consequence of some quack ointments applied by his 
mother, his face was scarred, furrowed, seamed by 
the hideous disease. From his earliest childhood the 
Marquis seldom spoke of him, save in terms of bitter- 
ness and degradation; every childish fault was 
magnified into a heinous sin. Of kindness he 
received none, his tutor and all who approached him 
were instructed to employ only rigour and harshness. 
And yet everyone loved him. 

But this father was not wholly insensible of the 
talents of his son. The following passages extracted 
from his correspondence with the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
his brother, are remarkable as the grudging evidence 
of a hostile witness. 

' Vices have infinitely less room in him than the 
virtues. ... At the bottom, here was perhaps in all 
France the man least capable of deliberate wicked- 
ness. . . . Tou cannot speak to him reproachfully, 
but his eyes, his lips, his colour testify that all is 
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giving way; on the other hand, the smallest word of 
tenderness will make him burst into tears, and he 
would fling himself into the fire for you. . . . A spirit 
cross-grained, iracund, fantastic, incompatible, tend- 
ing towards evil before knowing or being capable of 
it* An intellect, a memory, a capacity that strike, 
astonish, and frighten you/ 

While Gabriel was yet a youth, his father and 
mother separated, in consequence of a woman named 
de Pailly, with whom the former contracted an illicit 
connection and whom he at length brought beneath 
his own roof. This occasioned a lawsuit between hus- 
band and wife, which extended over several years, and 
ended in the defeat of the Marquis. At the age of 
fifteen the boy quitted the wholesome atmosphere of 
this moral nourishing home and entered the military 
school at Paris, under the soubriquet of Peter Buffiere 
(Buffiere was the name of a family estate), not being 
permitted to retain even his ancestral cognomen. 
Here he became an ' Admirable Crichton,' mastering 
Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German, Spanish, 
music, &c, and excelling in all manly sports. We 
next find him a volunteer in the Marquis de Lambert's 
regiment. He loses forty louis at play, and success- 
fully rivals his captain in the affections of an archer's 
daughter at Saintes. Caricatures of his ugliness, and 
all kinds of petty tyranny, are the penalties of his 
amorous success. He flies to Paris, takes shelter 
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with his brother-in-law, M. de Saillant, who hands 
him over to the military authorities ; there is a trial 
by court-martial, and the delinquent is sentenced to 
a short confinement. 

So far he has done nothing more than hundreds, 
nay, thousands of young men, who afterwards become 
respectable fathers of families and members of society, 
have done, are doing, and will always do while the 
world revolves. But the Marquis proceeds to act as 
though he has leaped beyond the confines of human 
laws. By a lettre de cachet he consigns him to the 
prison of the Isle of Ehe, while he revolves in his 
paternal mind the expediency of shipping him off 
to Surinam, and trusting to a pestilential climate to 
destroy the incubus. To this he is urged by Madame 
de Pailly, who is destined through life to be 
Mirabeau's evil genius. A little time and he has won 
the heart of the governor of the prison to such an 
extent that he becomes a warm interceder with the 
Marquis for his son's pardon. Thanks to such 
friendly offices, he is released and presented with a 
sub-lieutenancy in the Legion of Lorraine, sees active 
service in Corsica, fighting, much against his will, 
against Paoli and the patriots. He writes a history 
of the war, his first effort in literature. Upon his 
return to France he receives permission to visit his 
uncle, the Bailli of Mirabeau. The impression he 
produces upon this pre-hostile relative is best 
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described in the following extracts from the Bailli's 
letters to the Marquis : — 

' I found him ugly, but he has not a bad physiog- 
nomy : and he has behind the ravages of the small- 
pox, and features which are much changed, something 
graceful, intellectual, and noble. ... He appears to 
have a sensitive heart, and as for wit, the devil has 
not so much. I repeat to you, either he is the most 
consummate humbug in the universe, or else he will 
be the best subject in Europe for a naval or military 
commander, for a minister, a chancellor, the pope ; in 
short, anything he pleases. Tou were something at 
twenty-one, but not half what he is. . . . We have 
found in him some vivacity and fire, but not one word 
that did not denote uprightness of heart, elevation of 
soul, power of genius, all, perhaps somewhat exube- 
rant/ 

The Marquis's only answer was to bid ' the wolf 
cub* read the ' Economiques ' and ' Eph6m£rides ' 
(his own works). But Gabriel had a supreme con- 
tempt for his father's books and theories, which may 
account for some of the parental dislike. 

He remains with his uncle six months, during 
which, says the latter, ' he used up my eight months 
stock of paper in as many weeks.' But the Bailli 
never ceases importuning until the father consents to 
a conciliatory interview with the refractory machine. 
Now comes a transient gleam of happiness ; Gabriel 
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is permitted to assume the name cf Mirabeau, and, 
during the winter, is the lion of Paris ; is admitted 
to the first circles, and fascinates la monde, old and 
young, male and female. Even the old Marquis is 
proud of his triumphs. 

In the midst of this intoxicating period occurs 
one of the noblest episodes of his life. There is a 
dearth on the estates, the peasants are famishing ; he 
forsakes for a time the gay world, and throws himself 
heart and soul into plans for their relief: he prevails 
upon his father to employ the starving people ; he 
works with them, cheers them on to exertion, and 
even partakes of their coarse fare. 

In the year 1772 he marries the daughter of the 
Marquis de Marignan. Their joint income is four 
hundred and seventy-five pounds (the wife's one 
hundred and twenty-five, the husband's two hundred 
and fifty), and Gabriel's debts three thousand ! 
Upon this four hundred and seventy-five pounds they 
commence housekeeping at Aix — not a very consider- 
able sum for the offshoots of two marquises \& live 
upon. More debts accumulate, and they retire to 
the castle of Mirabeau to economise ; but the old place 
is not habitable for a lady, and fresh expenses are 
incurred to render it so. Creditors pressing hard, 
Gabriel importunes his father for money ; the Friend 
of Man answers his importunities by a lettre de cachet, 
which banishes the troublesome pauper to the small 
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town of Manosque. Here he writes Ms celebrated 
' Essay on Despotism/ and here his wife thinks fit to 
commence a flirtation with a cousin. A challenge fol- 
lows; but the cousin's father pleads for his son's life, 
urging that he has been sufficiently punished for his 
love-making, as it has caused an eligible match to 
be broken off. On hearing this all Gabriel's anger 
vanishes and sympathy takes its place. Regardless 
of his sentence of banishment, he gallops off to the 
parents of the lady, and exerting his old fascination, 
pleads so successfully for the offender that he succeeds 
in putting the arrangement upon its old footing. 
Eiding back, he encounters the Baron de Villeneuve- 
Moans, who a short time previously insulted his 
sister, Madame de Cabris ; he demands satisfaction, 
is refused, and settles the matter by horsewhipping 
the baron. Another lettre de cachet for having 
violated his sentence of exile, buries him a prisoner 
in the Chateau d'lf, tearing him from the wife and 
child he will never again behold upon earth. Very 
little # cares the wife for this separation; he begs 
her to share his captivity, but she prefers enjoying 
freedom at Aix. 

The old story — the governor of the ch&teau be- 
came his friend, and interceded with the Marquis for 
his freedom. ' Since Monsieur le Comte de Mira- 
beau has been detained at the CMteau d'lf/ he 
wrote, ' he has never given anyone the least cause 
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of complaint, but has always conducted himself ex- 
tremely well; he has sustained, with the utmost 
possible moderation, the endeavours that I have 
several times made to try his temper ; and he will 
carry -away with him the esteem, the friendship, and 
the respect of all in the place.' Unfortunately an 
amour with the wife of a cantinier gave an excuse for 
his removal from If to the Ch&teau de Joux, a for- 
tress situated upon the summit of one of the Jura 
mountains amidst eternal snows and mists. To 
render such a situation more unendurable, ' The 
Friend of Man* reduced his allowance from two 
hundred and fifty to fifty pounds a year. 

4 Let me pray you to relieve me from this terrible 
state of fermentation/ he wrote to his uncle from 
this mountain prison — 'That energy which can 
accomplish all things becomes turbulent, falls back 
upon itself, and may become dangerous when it has 
neither object nor employment. Do they wish to 
drive me into madness or frenzy ? I feel my health 
sinking. The more I try to calm my whirling brain 
the more I suffer/ 

And upon this passionate wail let me drop the 
curtain and end the first act. 

As the gates of the gloomy Alpine prison close 
behind him, so do they shut him out for ever from 
the herd of men — henceforth respectability shall 
shun him as plague-spotted, and even the easy-going 
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folks of the world look askant upon him. When he 
reappears upon the stage it will be as an outcast, a 
branded man. 

The second act opens with one of the saddest 
of romances. 

The curtain rises upon the town of Pontarlier. 
It is a high holiday, and the stage is crowded with 
the orthodox, joyous peasantry ; the bells are ringing 
merrily, and all to celebrate no less an event than 
the coronation of Louis XVI. M. St. Mauris, the 
Governor of Joux, is chief director of these festivities, 
and being a man of some vanity, he is anxious that 
France shall know something of them. Mirabeau 
being a literary man, and at this time on parole, 
is selected as the only available person capable of 
holding Mr. Governor up to the admiring eyes of the 
nation. 

Every festive day of this last reign of the ancien 
rSgime was marked by some fatalism, some boding 
shadow. Most terrible of all that death-dealing 
marriage day. Most singular of all, that in a remote 
corner of the kingdom there should be imprisoned a 
man who, through the rejoicings upon that coronation 
day, should drift into an act destined to thrust him 
into a perpetual wa*r with society, — a war never to 
end until he had subverted that society and over- 
turned the very throne the advent of whose last 
possessor he was called upon to celebrate. Here is a 
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chain of fatality wilder and more inscrutable. than 
poet ever dreamed. 

It was at this festival that Mirabeau first met 
Sophie Monnier. Her history previous to this day 
was a sad but common one. Her parents, the De 
Ruffeys, were stern ascetics, who gave her at eighteen 
the choice between a convent and a marriage with the 
Marquis de Monnier, a man of seventy-one years old- 
She chose the Marquis, and had been married four 
years, a wife only in name, when she first met 
Mirabeau at Pontarlier on that fatal coronation day. 
They were introduced, and Mirabeau afterwards be- 
came a constant visitor at the Marquis's house. She 
was young, beautiful, passionate, and imaginative; 
he — ardent, poetical, terribly ugly, yet fascinating 
beyond all men on record. She — the unhappy subject 
of a forced unnatural marriage, united to a man she 
loathed ; he — coupled with a woman who had refused 
to share his captivity, and between himself and 
whom there existed no bond of sympathy. Both 
immured in that desolate Alpine region, cankers 
eating into their hearts — cankers fed by brooding 
and solitude, the hapless pair became desperately 
enamoured of one another. Sophie saw not the 
ugliness of the outward husk, but adored the soul 
that looked out of the eyes. After all, it is not so 
much beauty of form that enthrals a woman's heart 
as some real or imaginary point of sympathy — a some- 
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thing to reverence, a something apart from the prosy 
level of everyday life, for commonplaces are hateful 
to women in love; your brainless, pretty men can 
fascinate only giggling, bread- and-butter-eating 
girls. 

Mirabeau soon perceived the precipice to which 
both were hastening ; he did not yield to the temp- 
tation, but fled from it* One thing alone could save 
him — the presence of his wife. To her he wrote a 
wild, passionate letter — nothing concealmg, and im- 
ploring her, in the name of Heaven, to come to him 
and save him from himself. And within the castle 
walls, never once seeking Pontarlier, did he await the 
answer. At last it came — a few freezing lines, simply 
stating that she regarded such a request as madness ! 
Eenounced by father and wife, no friend in the wide 
world, and only one heart that beat for him, in his 
solitude, his misery, his bitterness of soul, to that 
heart he fled ; and sin and destruction abode there 
side by side with love. 

6 If it was a crime not to have resisted so powerful 
a seduction/ he says, ' it was not the crime of my 
will. I regarded from the first with affright the 
passion that fermented in my bosom. I forced my- 
self to resist the temptation/ M. de Monnier seems 
to have been unsuspicious, probably on account of 
his guest's ugliness, until he was cautioned by 
St. Mauris, a senile admirer of Sophie's, who, it 
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seems, had himself once entertained secret, al- 
though perfectly unfounded, hopes. Finding a copy 
of the Essay on Despotism in some goods that had 
been sent to Mirabeau, and finding that he had 
issued a promissory note, which, being a prisoner, 
he had no right to do, he withdrew his parole, and 
ordered him to return from Pontarlier with the 
intention of confining him in the tower of Gram- 
mont, a part of the castle noted for its horrors. 
Mirabeau refused to return, and contrived to escape 
into Switzerland. But a few days afterwards, under 
the cover of night, he stole back to the town 
and obtained secret interviews with his beloved. 
They were discovered. Sophie fled to her parents ; 
Mirabeau followed her, was arrested and cast into 
prison by the order of the De Euffeys, who then 
sent their daughter back to him who was called her 
husband. 

Another governor won over by this bewitcher of 
man and woman, an escape connived at, and he is 
free once more. With his heart full of one thought, 
one object, he recrosses the Alps — the great St. 
Bernard, for Sophie has written to him thus passion- 
ately : — " Hear me, my husband, I can no longer 
endure this state of suffering. Let us unite our- 
selves, or let me die. To live separate from thee is 
to die a thousand deaths daily. After what we have 
done we cannot recede ; let us hasten, therefore, to 
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render ourselves happy. Thyself is all I ask ; all 
destinies will seem sweet to me if I but share thy 
fate and quit thee never.' 

One dark night, disguised in male attire, she 
leaps over the garden wall, and they fly together ; and, 
after being hunted like wolves by the De Euffey and 
the Friend of Man myrmidons, at last take shelter 
in Holland. Writing of this event thereafter, he 
says : — ' Madame de Monnier had only myself for a 
resource, she was compromised and laid open to ruin 
by my fault. Should I have abandoned when I could 
defend her ? After leading her to the very edge of 
the abyss, should I have precipitated her into it? 
I had been then a prodigy of cowardice, a monster of 
ingratitude : in that case I should have merited my 
fate, I should have been the vilest of men. The bare 
idea makes me shudder. She claimed my assistance 
arid the performance of my oaths. I flew, I ran, I 
traversed the Alps, and she came then and delivered 
herself up, undoubting, to my honour and my truth.' 

The deed was a sinful breaking of God's laws, a 
defiance of a great commandment ; but were Mira- 
beau and Sophie the only sinners ? What of the 
father who had forgotten his paternal duty, the wife 
who had forgotten the vows she made at the altar? 
But, above all, what of the mercenary parents who 
had sold their child, sold her as vilely as ever Cir- 
cassian slave was sold, laid perjury upon her soul by 
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compelling her to vows that had no response in her 
heart, and who blasphemed God by asking blessings 
upon what was accursed? What of those who had 
bartered for gold youth, beauty, and soul to drivelling, 
lewd old ageP 

For nine months they resided at Amsterdam, 
Mirabeau writing hard for the booksellers; she 
sewing and doing household work. If ever romance 
existed in a garret, it was there. In the meantime, 
the Bailiwick of Pontarlier had, in his absence, in- 
dicted Mirabeau of abduction and robbery, beheaded 
him in effigy, condemned him to pay forty thousand 
livres, and doomed Madame de Monnier to perpetual 
imprisonment. The Friend of Man and the De 
Buffeys now made common cause, and joined to- 
gether in the man-hunt* Negotiations with the 
Dutch Government terminated in the arrest of 
Mirabeau, and his consignment to the prison of 
Yincennes, while Sophie was confined in St. Pelagie. 
Ah, what a cruel parting was that ! What burning 
tears, what agonised clinging, what heartrending, 
what a world of misery ! 

Three years and a half was Mirabeau imprisoned 
at Yincennes. Wild, passionate, burning epistles 
passed between the sundered lovers* It was a new 
Abelard and Heloise. Beams of entreating letters 
did he write to the Friend of Man, but all remained 
unanswered* No allowance was made him; even 
VOL. H.. o 
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within the prison walls was he compelled to labour 
with his pen for mere bread — and the labour brought 
him scarcely that. Want, raggedness, and disease 
crowned the Marquis's good work; and yet, never 
during all this unprecedented cruelty cund oppression 
dad one harsh word against this father fall from his 
Ups or rise in his heart ! Filial honour and respect 
he never failed in. There was something of the 
spirit of Christianity in this wild debauchee, after 
all. 

At length, wearied out by importunities, the 
Marquis consented to his son's release. Abelard 
flew at once to Heloise, but in this case absence had 
not made the heart grow fonder ; jealousy had been 
at work with both. They met, but to quarrel, and 
to part for ever. In the year 1 789, when Mirabeau 
was swaying the destiny of France, Sophie was lying 
dead — poisoned by the fumes of charcoal — a suicide ! 
After her husband's death she had been liberated 
from the convent in which he had placed her. In 
the course of time she was betrothed to a gentleman 
who had fallen deeply in love with her. On their 
marriage eve he died; and then, worn out with 
sorrow and tribulation, she ended all ! 

But to resume. On his release from Vincennes, 
instead of guarding his precious liberty, Mirabeau, 
with the most consummate daring, gave himself up 
a prisoner to the Bailiwick of Pontarlier, in order to 
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procure a reversal of the sentence pronounced against 
himself and Madame de Monnier. After long and 
eloquent pleading, the Bailiwick offered to cancel that 
portion of the sentence which appertained to himself 
alone. This he scornfully rejected, resolved to free 
the partner of his error equally with himself. A few 
months more of imprisonment and fiery speech- 
making, and he was victorious. At this time he and 
Sophie had parted for ever, consequently the labour 
and sacrifice were purely magnanimous. 

This task was no sooner accomplished than our 
never-tiring Hercules rushed, vigorous as ever, upon 
a new labour — the recovery of his wife. The lady, 
preferring wealth, comfort, and lovers to penury, 
hardship, and a husband, refused to return to her 
lord, and in this determination was supported by the 
all-powerful influence of her family, who took every 
precaution to prevent a meeting between them, 
wrote the answers to his appealing letters, and at 
last returned them unopened. Baffled in entreaty he 
appealed to law. The cause was tried at Aix ; and 
Prance discovered that a hitherto unknown genius 
was in the land. Day after day did he plead with a 
wondrous eloquence, the echoes of which reverberated 
through the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Day after day was the court-house crowded with 
lords and ladies, peers and peasants ; multitudes, 
unable to obtain admission, gathered upon the roof 
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others scaled the walls and smashed the windows, in 
the hope that some sound, though ever so low and 
meaningless, of that whirlwind oratory might reach 
their ears. But Mirabeau was defeated. Court in- 
fluence was too powerful to be uprooted even by 
such a sirocco of words. 

Still he was not silenced. Taking with him a 
child of two years old, thereafter to be celebrated as 
his fils-adoptif and biographer, whom he had adopted, 
probably for cogent reasons, he repaired to Paris and 
appealed to the Court of Cassation to reverse the 
Aix decree. The appeal was rejected. This was 
the last effort that he made to regain his marital 
rights. 

This admirable wife survived her husband several 
years. After his death she grew sentimental over 
his memory ; was ever reciting his praises $ weeping 
over his souvenirs; passed her time playing* his 
favourite airs, and ended by dying in the same room 
and on the same bed upon which he had expired ! 

Fiercely indignant at the rejection of his appeal, 
he wrote a virulent pamphlet against the Keeper of 
the Seals. An order was issued for his arrest; to 
avoid which he fled the country, and took refuge in 
England. It was during this sojourn at Paris 
that he first met Henrietta Amelia Van Haren, a 
beautiful girl of nineteen $ she fell passionately in 
love with this extraordinary being, and was the 
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fkithful companion of his wanderings, privations, 
and misfortunes during several years. * She was full 
of grace and modesty/ says Dumont, 'and would 
have been an ornament to virtue had she never seen 
Mirabeau; and no one perhaps was ever more de- 
serving of indulgence and commiseration/ 

He seems to have been greatly impressed by 
English scenery, English laws, and English people. 
He took up his abode in Hatton Garden, and was 
soon received upon friendly terms by Samuel Eomilly, 
Lord Peterborough, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
the distinguished members of the Liberal party. His 
most ardent desire was to see the French possessed 
of a constitution modelled upon that of England; 
and his grand, all-comprehending mind grasped all 
the advantages that would accrue to both countries 
from a close alliance, a policy that he strenuously 
advocated to Talleyrand even upon his death-bed. 

At the end of nine months he returns to Paris. 
No sooner arrived than his irrepressible pen involves 
him in new turmoils and troubles. He attacks 
stock-jobbing in a fierce pamphlet against the Bank 
of Discount, and other powerful bodies in an article 
upon the Water Companies of Paris. In a little 
time he is compelled to retire once again — this time 
to Berlin. He is well received by the Great Frederick. 
But in a few months he is back in Paris. Then, 
thanks to the good offices of Talleyrand, he returns 
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to Prussia accredited with a secret mission. After 
a time his pride rebels against his equivocal position; 
he demands a more avowed one; the demand not 
being complied with, he throws up the appointment 
in disgust, and with his usual fierce impetuousness, 
and with much wrongheadedness, publishes the entire 
correspondence under the title of ' The Secret History 
of Berlin' — the most dishonourable act recorded 
against him. Justly incensed, Talleyrand never 
forgave this disgraceful breach of confidence until 
Mirabeau lay upon his death-bed. 

The news of the convocation of the Notables 
brought him back to Paris with the hope of obtain- 
ing the appointment of secretary ; but this hope was 
disappointed. More denunciation of stock-jobbing, 
then back to Prussia. Upon hearing that the edict 
for the assembling of the States-General had gone 
forth, he returned to his native land — never again to 
quit it. About this time the Government seems to 
have made overtures to him to use his pen in its 
defence, but only in a secret and subaltern way. 
Mirabeau, who perceived that his hour was approach- 
ing, although at the time in a state of positive 
destitution, refused these offers. ' Leave me in my 
obscurity/ he said. ' I say in my obscurity, because 
my design is to remain there invariably until there 
follows to the tumult wherein we now are a regular 
order of things ; and until some great revolution — be 
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it good or be it evil — commands a good citizen always 
accountable for his vote and even for his talents, to 
elevate his voice. That revolution cannot tarry. 9 

The time came at last. The Notables, his own 
order, rejected him. Then he appealed to France as 
a candidate for the tiers etat. Two towns, Ait and 
Marseilles, simultaneously elected him ; he accepted 
Aix. His reception in each town was tremendous. 
Men formed themselves into a voluntary body-guard ; 
the acclamations of thousands attended his steps; 
every house was illuminated ; and, yet grander proof 
of his power over men's minds, he at the same time 
quelled a bread riot by the mere force of his 
eloquence. 

And so let me drop the curtain upon the second 
act of this marvellous drama. 

The third and last act opens with a grand sensa- 
tion scene — the place Paris — the time the 4th of May 
1789 — the characters upon the stage, the members 
of the States-General marching from the church of 
St. Louis to the Chamber of Legislature. Ringing 
of bells, crowds of citizens, joyous acclamations, and 
here is Mirabeau as he appeared to the brilliant 
authoress of ' Corinne ' : — ' Considerably above the 
height of Frenchmen, that height was rendered 
doubly striking by the colossal formation of every 
limb, and his chest and shoulders were widely ex- 
panded, and indeed unnaturally broad. His head 
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was immense, and from it there hung in wild pro- 
fusion a forest of black hair. His eye, large and 
rolling, beamed with the fire of passion and genius ; 
his face borrowed new expression from its very 
ugliness ; his whole person gave yon the idea of an 
irregular power, but a power such as you would 
figure in a tribune of the people/ 

For a time his colleagues treated him with 
insult and disdain; when the list of deputies was 
read, his name was received with Lootings ; when he 
attempted to speak, loud murmurs silenced him. His 
revenge was to issue, in a journal entitled 'The 
States-General/ a lampoon, in which he compared 
the deputies to an assembly of school-boys giving 
way to servile and indecent mirth; to wild asses, 
who had obtained from nature no other faculty than 
that of kicking and biting. 'In a week, my dear 
friend, you shall see me more powerful than ever/ 
he said to Dumont. ' They must come to me, when 
they find themselves about to be overwhelmed by 
the tempest they have themselves raised. 9 

These prognostics were speedily verified. The 
decree of the National Assembly was annulled, and 
the deputies expelled from the Palais de Justice, 
adjourned to the famous Jeu-de-Paume 9 or Tennis 
Court, and swore never to separate until they 
had obtained a Constitution. Mirabeau spoke so 
energetically upon the occasion that even his 
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greatest enemies began to regard him as a giant 
whose strength had now become necessary to them. 
But this was only the beginning of his triumph. A 
message was brought down from the King ordering 
the Assembly to dissolve. There was a dead silence; 
no one spoke, but each man, pale and dismayed, 
looked into his neighbour's face and saw there the 
reflection of his own fears. Another moment and 
the Revolution would have been indefinitely post- 
poned, when Mirabeau sprang to his feet: 'Go tell 
your master/ he cried, to the bearer of the King's 
message, 'that we are here by the power of the 
people, and nothing but the force of bayonets shall 
drive us hence ! ' Then, in a ' speech of fire/ he 
reminded the deputies of their oath. The effect was 
electrical. Despondency gave place to the wildest 
enthusiasm. It was the turning point of the Re- 
volution, and henceforth Mirabeau was its king. 

Yet he never desired to overthrow jthe monarchy ; 
he was a reformer but not a destroyer, the champion 
of moderation, the enemy of excess. He opposed 
the States-General assuming the title of the National 
Assembly without the consent of the King. 'For 
myself, gentlemen/ he said in his speech upon the veto, 
' I consider the sanction of the King so indispensable, 
that I would much rather reside at Constantinople 
than in France if it did not exist. I declare I know 
of nothing more terrible than an aristocracy of six 
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hundred self-constituted men, who to-morrow would 
declare themselves permanent by engulphing all 
things/ 

Three days before the fall of the Bastille there 
died at Argenteuil'the old Marquis of Mirabeau. In 
his last days a revelation of the great genius of his 
son seems to have been vouchsafed to him. With 
no memory of past wrongs dwelling in his heart, 
that son tended his last days with truly filial tender- 
ness. Prejudiced writers have attributed the de- 
struction of the Bastille to Mirabeau's machinations; 
but this could scarcely be, for several days before 
that event he was at Argenteuil, and on the day of 
the fall he was superintending his father's funeral. 
Dumont,.by no means a prejudiced partisan of his, 
also distinctly and emphatically acquits him of any 
share in the previous disturbances. 

His popularity soon became prodigious. The 
Poi&scvrdes, who thrust themselves into the Assembly, 
would scarcely listen to any other speaker. € Make 
that babbler hold his tongue, 5 they cried. ' Let our 
little mother, Mirabeau, speak; we should like to 
hear him/ But Mirabeau never pandered to popu- 
larity on such occasions, never forgot his dignity.* 

* • We found even in the postillions/ says Dumont, ' a singular mode of 
testifying their admiration of him. " Your horses are very bad," said 
we to a post-boy between Calais and Amiens. " Yes," replied he, " my 
two side horses are bad ; but my Mirabeau (meaning the middle and 
strongest horse) is excellent." 
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All Europe was filled with his fame. At the Assem- 
bly every eye was directed in search of him amongst 
his colleagues; each was happy at having heard 
him speak, and his most familiar expressions were 
treasured as apothegms. In eloquence he had no 
rival ; his speech was a torrent that bore down all 
before it, sweeping away men's minds whithersoever 
it listed. When he rose in the Tribune, and the 
sublime tones of his voice rang through the hall, 
the greatest there shrank into insignificance, into 
nothingness. His activity and powers of mind were 
prodigious. ' Had anyone offered him the elements 
of Chinese grammar/ says Dumont, ' he would no 
doubt have attempted a treatise on the Chinese 
language. I am confident he would have undertaken 
even to write an encyclopaedia.' He studied a subject 
whilst he was writing upon it. Nothing was lost to 
him; he was ever collecting anecdotes, conversa- 
tions, notes, information — all to be treasured for 
future use. 

' Had I not lived with Mirabeau,' to again quote 
Dumont, c I should never have known all that could 
be done in a single day, or rather in an interval of 
twelve hours. A day was of more value to him than 
a week or a month to others. The business which 
he carried on simultaneously was prodigious ; from 
the conception of a project to its execution there 
was no time lost.. To-morrow was not to him the 
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same impostor as to most other men. Conversation 
alone could seduce him from his occupations, and 
even that he converted into a means of work ; for it 
was always at the end of some conversation that 
active labour was begun and writings prepared.* 
* Monsieur le Oomte, 5 said his secretary to him one 
day, ' the thing is impossible/ * Impossible ! ' ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, starting from his chair ; * never 
again use that blockhead of a word in my presence.' 

He was the most delightful of companions ; his 
powers of fascination have been before commented 
upon. No one could maintain coldness or reserve 
towards him; with the utmost freedom and disre- 
gard of social forms he was yet, however, the most 
perfectly polite and wellbred of aristocrats. Society 
was still a little shy of him — a few months later he 
was its god. The affair of Sophie Monnier had 
shocked its prejudices. That is to say, the elopement 
Had the unhappy pair stopped short of that act, 
they might have been as adulterous as they pleased* 
and society would merely have shrugged its shoulders 
and smiled. But to run away with a man's wife — 
oh, that was shocking ! 

But Mirabeau was not insensibie to the dark 
stains with which his youthful sins had tarnished 
the brightness of his life. * There were moments,' 
says Dumont, 'when he would have consented to 
pass seven times through the heated furnace to 
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purify the name of Mirabeau. I have seen him 
weep with grief, and heard him say, with almost 
suffocating sobs, " I am cruelly expiating the errors 
of my youth." ' 

He had an instinctive enthusiasm for all that was 
great and noble, which he never suffered to be obscured 
by his vices. His discrimination was marvellous. 
His luminous thoughts and fiery eloquence imparted 
a splendour to whatever subject he spoke or wrote 
upon. He knew, as it were intuitively, the feelings of 
the people whom he addressed. When in the tribune 
no insult, no turmoil, no interruption could move him; 
he was always dignified, always master of himself 
and of the situation. His foresight was amazing, 
prophetic ; there seemed to exist no political enigma 
which he could not solve. His prophecies, and they 
were many, always came to pass. He needed no 
spies to watch the movements of his enemies, his 
own sagacity ever divined them; and it was said 
that there was not a man in the Assembly the sum 
of whose conduct did not correspond with the 
dictum which Mirabeau had pronounced upon him. 

The Jacobins, jealous of his genius and his fame, 
were always his foes. They voted for his appoint- 
ment to the Presidency to silence him — the Presi-* 
dent could not speak from the tribune — and to cast 
him into the shadow. Never were hopes more 
falsified. The new position developed in him new 
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talents. He introduced into the proceedings of the 
Assembly an order and a clearness undreamed of 
before. He simplified all forms, and could by a few 
words render clear the obscurest points or put down 
the stormiest commotion, while his strict impar- 
tiality gained him the respect of all parties. Thus 
he converted the snare of his enemies into a chaplet 
of glory. 

But soon in the confusion of the Assembly, and 

in the growing power of the Clubs, he perceived 

that that which had promised national freedom now 

threatened only anarchy; that the time had come 

suppor constituted authority. 

When the question was discussed as to whether 
He power of declaring war should rest with the King 
or be transferred to the Assembly, Mirabeau strenu- 
ously advocated the former proposition. Upon which 
the demagogues wrote pamphlets upon c the treason 
of Count Mirabeau/ and sent hawkers" to cry them 
through the streets; after which were heard mut- 
terings of ' A la lanteme ! 9 c He mounted the tribune 
the next day, grim, resolute; murmuring aside to 
his friends that spoke of danger, " I know it. I 
must come home either in triumph, or else torn in 
fragments ;" and it was in triumph that he came.** 

i I should be loath, 5 he writes, ' to enter upon a 
new part in this time of partialities and confusions, 

* Carlyle. 
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if I were not convinced that the re-establishment 
of the legitimate authority is the greatest want of 
France, and the only means of saving her. But I 
see clearly that we are in anarchy, and that we are 
floundering therein deeper day by day ; I am indig- 
nant at the bare idea that I should have only 
contributed to a vast demolition; and the fear of 
beholding another than the King at the head of the 
State is so insupportable to me, tha I feel myself 
imperiously called to action .'* 

One summer evening the Queen of France and 
the King of the Eevolution met at St. Cloud. What 
a dramatic scene must that have been ! But of the 
dialogue, heard only by the dumb trees and flowers, no- 
thing was or ever will be known, save that, as he bade 
her adieu, he knelt at her feet, kissed her hand, and 
exclaimed, ' Madame, the monarchy is saved V And 
had life been vouchsafed him he would have saved it, 
and have saved France from that foulest of stains, 
the Eeign of Terror. But he would have insisted 
upon a constitution similar to that of England, and 
never have sanctioned any plan of which national 
representation did not constitute the basis. 

From this time he was in regular communication 

with the Court. The King paid his debts, amounting 

to three thousand two hundred pounds, and allowed 

him a pension of two hundred and fifty pounds 

* Letter to Count de Marck, May 10, 1790. 
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monthly; this, however, was very irregularly paid, 
and the greater part was expended in the royal 
service. Inimical historians assert that he was in 
the pay of Orleans, and designed to place that prince 
upon the throne. This charge was examined before 
the National Assembly during his lifetime, and iras 
pronounced even by the Abb£ Maury, Ms foe, to be 
utterly groundless. But the testimony of M. Thiers, 
in his ' Histoire de la Revolution/ is, I think, suffi- 
ciently conclusive without producing further argu- 
ment. I subjoin the passage : — 

'Many inconsiderate expressions have caused 
him to be frequently accused of being of the Due 
d'OrlSans' party; although he really neyer was. 
His pecuniary distresses, his indiscreet language, 
his familiarity with Orleans, although he was on 
the same terms with everyone else, his proposition 
in regard to the Spanish succession, and finally his 
opposition to the departure of the Duke, all naturally 
excited suspicion; yet it is nevertheless true that 
Mirabeau was without any party, and even without 
any other object than the extinction of arbitrary 
rule. Mirabeau was at that time obliged to borrow 
the most paltry sums, which would certainly not 
have been the case had he been the agent of a prince 
so immensely rich, and who is supposed to have been 
nearly ruined by his partisans. 9 

' It may be admitted that he was not overscru- 
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pulous in money matters, but lie was too proud to be 
dishonest, and lie would have thrown out of the 
window anyone who dared make him a humiliating 
proposal. If Spain and England really did bribe 
him' [another of the accusations brought against 
him] , ' what became of the sums paid to him P How 
happens it that he died insolvent P Although the 
expenses of his establishment were considerable, yet 
he did not live above the style of a man of ordinary 
opulence. And if he distributed for the King's 
service the moneys he received, he can no longer be 
accused of cupidity, for in that case he was nothing 
more than the King's banker.'* 

He never assumed the title of Marquis, to which, 
with the estates — a somewhat barren and incumbered 
heritage— he had now succeeded ; indeed, all titles 
were by this time abolished, although he was still 
Monsieur le Comte, not only to his friends and 
servants, but even to the people. Could there be 
a greater proof of his vast popularity? 

His health began to fail. ' If I believed in slow 
poisons, 9 he said to a friend, < I should think myself 
poisoned. For I feel that I am dying by slow degrees 
— that I am being consumed in a slow fire.'t From 

* Dumont's Souvenirs sur Mirabeau. 

f This idea seemed to haunt him through the last year or two of his 
life, and not, perhaps, without some reason. Presents of wine, fruits, 
and viands were being constantly sent to him by unknown hands, which 
considering the envy and hatred in which he was held by the vile factions 
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seven in the morning until ten or eleven at night he 
lived in one continuous excitement of business, con- 
versation, writing, receptions, added to which were 
the wear and tear of a life of terrible debauchery; 
' I shall die at the stake, my dear friend, 9 he said to 
Dumont, when they parted for the last time. * Per- 
haps we shall never meet again. When I am gone 
my value will be appreciated. Misfortunes to which 
I put a stop were overwhelmiog Prance in every 
direction ; but that base faction which I now overawe 
will be again let loose upon the country. I have none 
but direful anticipations. Ah 1 my friend, how right 
were we when in the beginning we tried to prevent 
the commons from being declared a National Assem- 
bly. This is the origin of the evil. Since they have 

who wished to seize upon the power he wielded, were sufficiently sus- 
picious. Once or twice, after swallowing coffee at a cafe, he complained of 
strange sensations such as might have been occasioned by poison. The 
body was opened previous to burial ; but the preponderating opinion 
of the physicians was that his death was hastened by a life of excessive 
sensual indulgence. (See the Mkmoires by the FUs Adopttf, vol. viii.) 

The last two years of his private life are those over which his 
admirers must ever deeply lament. He had separated from Mademoiselle 
Van Haren — they still, however, kept up an intimate correspondence— 
in consequence of an amour with a vile woman named Madame Jay, the 
wife of his bookseller, who took every advantage of their connection— 
sometimes to his great detriment Even this was not the worst. In 
his great days, when he had inspired all France with an intoxication of 
enthusiasm, hundreds of women, from the respectable matron to the dancer 
at the opera, were eager for his smiles ; wives, mothers, daughters were 
willing to sacrifice their honour to this all-worshipped demi-god— nay 
positively overwhelmed him with overtures. 
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carried that point they have not ceased to show that 
they are unworthy of confidence. They wanted to 
govern the King instead of being governed by him ; 
but soon neither they nor he shall govern; a vile 
faction will rule the country, and debase it by the 
most atrocious crimes/ 

He seldom goes to the Jacobins now ; when he 
does he overwhelms its. ghoulg and vampires with 
scorn ; he is the beast-tamer of these filthy hyaenas. 
But day by day they wax stronger and bolder, 
conspiring against him and threatening his life. 
One night, after having silenced and beaten down 
Robespierre and Lameth in the Assembly, he 
resolves to beard his foes in their den. Duport 
is fiercely denouncing the enemies of the people : 
' Some are not far distant/ he cries, glancing at 
Jlirabeau as he enters the hall. A burst of ap- 
plause follows the insinuation. As the speaker 
descends from the rostrum Mirabeau mounts it, and 
facing with dauntless mien the savage scowls and 
murmurs of hundreds of enemies, casts scorn, defiance, 
and ridicule in their teeth. A roar like that of 
wolves or famished tigers resounds through the 
gloomy hall. A smile of contempt is his response. 
Up springs Alexander Lameth to denounce him 
in a torrent of accusation and invective. The 
yells grow fiercer, the hyaenas slaver their jaws 
in anticipation of blood. Surely he is a doomed 

H 2 
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man, they will rend him piecemeal, devour him. 
What will he do ? Amidst the wildest uproar he 
again ascends the tribune, and above the hell clamour 
rises his grand sonorous voice ; its tones are a spell 
that exorcises discord ; yells grow fainter, sink into 
murmurs, murmurs die away into a deep silence of 
upturned faces. He has them fast now. With eyes 
aflame, and every nerve of the rugged face quivering 
with passionate earnestness, he denounces his ac- 
cusers, until they shrink and writhe like flesh before 
a fierce fire. Murmurs once more rise out of the 
silence, but they are murmurs of approval ; with a 
peroration of thunder he descends, and amidst frantic 
plaudits, with proud step and disdainful air passes 
out of the hall and is seen no more. It is his last 
triumph. Never again will his voice be heard within 
those walls ; never again will that threshold know 
his footstep. 

All will soon be over now. One day when fondling 
a beautiful little girl of his beloved sister's, Madame 
du Saillant, he says with a sigh, 'It is Death 
embracing Spring.' 

Day by day his strength grows fainter and fainter. 
It fails at last, and now he is stretched suffering, 
almost helpless, upon the bed from which he shall 
never rise again. A hush of consternation thrill a 
through France at the news that Mirabeau, the 
mighty colossus, he to whom all men look for a 
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solution of the sphinx-like riddles of the time, he 
who alone can untwist the Gordian knot of the 
nation's destiny, is dying. Bulletins of his health are 
issued several times during each day, and distributed 
over Paris. The Court send messengers twice a day to 
his house, and await in anxious silence for the report, 
for they know that on his life hang their fates; 
dense crowds gather in anxious, mournful silence 
about his door and about the approaches to the 
street, and seize upon all who come forth, and de- 
mand with eager and trembling lips how he does, for 
on his life hang their fates also. 

It is the 2nd of April, 1791 ; he is lying facing 
the open window, enjoying the fragrance of the sweet 
spring flowers just bursting into bloom; he has 
always been a passionate lover of flowers; he is 
gazing upon the bright sun as it rises higher and 
higher in the heavens : * If that is not G$d it is his 
cousin gennan,' he cries, at last, with a burst of 
enthusiasm. Then turning to his attendants, he 
says, 'I shall die to-day. At such a time there 
remains but one thing to do— to perfume me, crown 
me with flowers, environ me with music, so that I 
may enter sweetly into that sleep from which there 
is no awakening.' 

The Bishop of Autun (Talleyrand) comes to pay 
him a visit. For three hours they are closeted to- 
gether. Of vast importance is that conference, for 
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Mirabeau confides to his visitor all his hopes and 
plans, ' I carry in my heart the dirge of the mo- 
narchy,' cries the dying man sadly; 'the ruins 
whereof will now be the prey of the factions.' 

In those last hours he endures terrible agonies ; 
they give him opium, and he lies in a state of insen- 
sibility. Suddenly the boom of distant cannon 
hurtles through the air. He awakes and whispers, 
' Are those already for the funeral of Achilles? ' Those 
are his last words — he sinks back into insensibility. 
As the clock chimes half-past eight he opens his 
eyes once more — and expires, 

France is not insensible to the magnitude of her 
loss. When at last the fatal word, dead, is passed 
from mouth to mouth, all Paris is filled with lamenta- 
tion, such lamentation as. never before has been heard 
for one individual man. His funeral procession ex- 
tends over four miles, amidst the sobs and groans of 
500,000 people of all grades, from the noblest to the 
lowest. A salute of 20,000 muskets is fired .over his 
body. It is midnight when they reach the church 
of St. Gen£vi&ve and lay him beside Descartes. Whole 
departments are in mourning. Every place of 
amusement is closed, all private festivities are sus- 
pended ; and where this is not observed, the people 
take summary vengeance upon the offenders. 

And so passed away the grandest genius of which 
France can boast. Of his virtues and his errors the 
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world will ever hold diverse opinions. That he was 
made up of good and evil in larger proportions than 
other men is indisputable ; as to the predominance 
of either, each man will form his own judgment. 
To the awfully respectable, who measure their fellow- 
beings by the number of the square inches of the 
orthodox virtues they assume, be must ever be a bete 
noir accursed with a Satanic genius, never to be 
thought of without a shudder and a pharisaical 
thanksgiving that Heaven had not formed them in 
such a mould. But to the man of more extended 
vision, who can discover the existence of good, and 
much good, beyond the limits of conventionality, he 
is a grand yet shadowed form, illumined by the lus- 
trous yet fitful gleams of many virtues, shadowed by 
the dark hovering images of many sins, but with the 
effulgent impress of Heaven's hand stamped upon 
his rugged but majestic brow. 
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The chain of being begins with the animalcule and 
expands into the elephant : so* it is with the chain of 
events, No action or accident of our lives is insig- 
nificant ; the most trivial may be the germ of our 
destiny. When a child at nurse Talleyrand had a 
severe fall What event could possibly be more in- 
evitable or commonplace in a child's history? It 
was not commonplace, however, in this child's his- 
tory. But for that fall he might have been simply a 
noble of Vancien regime : profligate, indolent, volup- 
tuous, a unit amongst his herd ; expiating his sins 
at last in the obscurity of exile, or more probably 
beneath the knife of the guillotine ; and thus he 
would have dropped out of the world leaving no 
trace behind, and history would have known him 
not. What that fall made of him and did for 
the world is to be found in the annals of four 
revolutions. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-P6rigord, eldest 
son of the Comte de Talleyrand, was born in Paris 
in the year 1754. The Comtes de Talleyrand were 
descended from a younger branch of the sovereign 
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counts of Perigord, one of the most ancient and 
Illustrious families of France, and whose haughty 
motto, Be que Dieu,* they bore. 

The father of Charles Maurice was a soldier, his 
mother a lady-in-waiting at Court. In the very 
hour of his birth the infant was consigned to the 
care of a nurse, who removed him at once to her 
home in a distant part of the country, where he 
was reared very little differently to her own peasant 
children. This was the fashionable way of disposing 
of an infantine encumbrance in those days; its 
advent was a disagreeable accident which condemned 
the fine ladies to a month's seclusion ; but with that 
the trouble ended, the accident was given into the 
hands of some peasant nurse, and was thought of 
no more until it was of an age to be trained for a 
soldier, or a priest, or a courtier, as the case might 
be. 

When scarcely a twelvemonth old, he was lamed 
for life by a fall. Eleven years passed away, during 
which time the fond mother had not only never seen 
her offspring, but was even ignorant of the mishap 
that had befallen him. About this period his uncle, 
the Bailli de Talleyrand, a naval captain, returned 
to France after an absence of many years. Being 
desirous of seeing his nephew, he made a journey to 
the remote village to which the boy had been exiled, 

* 'Rien que Dieu au-dessus de nous ' (God only above us). 
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It was in the depth of winter that he undertook this 
expedition, and the snow lay thick upon the ground. 
As he neared the place he met upon the road a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired boy, dressed like a peasant, to whom 
he offered some silver to guide him to Mother Ee- 
gaut's (the nurse's name was Eegaut). Delighted 
at the anticipation of the promised reward, the boy 
eagerly undertook the service, but he was very lame, 
and could not keep pace with the horse, so the 
good-natured bailli lifted him into the saddle. His 
wonder and consternation may be imagined when, 
upon arriving at the cottage, he was informed that 
in his poor little lame guide he saw the nephew he 
had come to seek. Not another hour did Charles 
Maurice remain beneath that roof: the bailli took 
the boy back with him to Paris. Such was the 
childhood's days of the future great European diplo- 
matist. 

From this village he was transplanted to the 
College d'Harcourt, where, all ignorant as he was 
when he entered it, he soon carried away the first 
prizes, and became ultimately one of its most distin- 
guished scholars. His mother now paid him an 
occasional visit, but as she was always accompanied 
by a surgeon, who pulled and cauterised, and tor- 
tured the boy's leg, her visits were more terrible than 
pleasing. But all the pulling, and cauterising, and 
torturing effected no good — the lameness was in* 
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curable. The head of the house of Talleyrand must 
be a soldier — such was the tradition of the family, 
and it had never yet been departed from. A cripple 
could not be a soldier. It was announced to him that 
his birthright would be transferred to his younger 
brother. 

4 Why so P * asked the boy. 

'Because you cure a cripple, 9 was the cruel answer. 

Whatever of good might have existed in his 
original nature those words crushed out ; the flavour 
of their bitterness lingered in his heart unto the last 
days of his life. From the hour in which they were 
spoken his disposition gradually changed ; he became 
taciturn, callous, and calculating; a cynic, a heart- 
less debauchee, sparing neither man nor woman that 
stood in the path of his interest or his pleasure. He 
had not been spared, why should he spare others ? 
It was not for nothing he earned thereafter the title 
of le diable boiteux. 

Being a Talleyrand, as he could not be a soldier, 
he must be a churchman. From the College d'Har- 
court he was sent to St. Sulpice, and afterwards to 
the Sorbonne to complete his studies. He made.no 
secret of his dislike for the profession he was thrust 
into, and, like De Eetz, testified his utter unfitness 
for it by a life of gambling and debauchery. In 
1773 he was received into the Church. Thereafter 
he w^s known as the Abbe de Perigord, and proved 
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a most admirable addition to the dissolute and 
sceptical clergy of the age* 

In that. same year he was presented at Court, 
and became an habitmS of Du Barry's boudoir* One 
evening, at one of her gay assemblies, while a num- 
ber of young gallants were amusing the lady by the 
recital of scandalous stories, and their own amorous 
adventures, the Abb£ was observed to be silent and 
melancholy, 

* Why are you so sad and silent? * demanded the 
hostess. 

* Helas, madame la comtesse, jefaisais une reflexion 
Men melancolique ; c'est — qu'a Paris il est phis facile 
d 9 avoir desfemmes que des abbayes.' 

The King was so charmed with this bon mot when 
it was repeated to him, that he at once presented 
the witty abbe with a very handsome benefice I From 
that dated his rise in the Church* 

In 1780 he was appointed Agent-General of the 
French clergy, a post which placed in his hands the 
entire administration of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
and which he filled with consummate ability. But, 
as though in constant protest against the wrong that 
had been done him, and the uncongenial profession 
to which that wrong had consigned him, the im- 
morality of his life was as flagrant as ever; his 
profane epigrams were repeated in every drawing- 
room ; his scandalous love adventures were in every 
mouth. 
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Although Louis XV. and his mistress held a 
licentious wit to be an admirable recommendation 
for church preferment, Louis XVI. was quite of an 
opposite opinion, and when the bishopric of Autun, 
for which the Abb6 had long been intriguing, fell 
vacant (1788), it was only after a lapse of four 
months, and at the dying request of the Comte de 
Perigord, who probably felt a late compunction for 
the wrong which had been done to his son, that 
the King reluctantly bestowed upon him the coveted 
dignity. 

Here is his portrait sketched by a contemporary at 
this period: — ' Picture to yourself a man thirty- three 
years of age, handsome figure, blue and expressive 
eyes, nose slightly retrousse, complexion delicate 
almost to pallor. In studying the play of his fea- 
tures we observe upon his lips a smile, sometimes 
malignant, sometimes disdainful. Studious of his 
personal appearance, a coquet in his ecclesiastical 
toilet, but frequently changing the costume of his 
order for that of the laity, irreligious as a pirate — 
performing mass with an unctuous grace — the Abb6 
Perigord finds time for all ; he appears sometimes at 
Court, but oftener at the Opera. He reads his bre* 
viary, the " Odes of Horace," and the " Memoirs 
of Cardinal de Eetz " — a prelate whose qualities he 
greatly esteems.* If he meets Narbonne, Lauzun, 

* And whom he much resembled as well as imitated. 
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Boufflers, Segur, and the Bishop of Ch&lons in the 
house of Madame Guimard, he will sup with them* 
Ordinarily fond of his bed, he will at a need pass 
two or three nights consecutively in hard work. 
Assailed by creditors, closing his doors to the im- 
portunate, never promising without restrictions, 
obliging through circumstances, sometimes through 
egotism; greedy of renown, more greedy still of 
riches ; loving women with his senses, not with his 
heart; calm in critical positions; haughty to the 
great, suave to the humble ; pausing in a work upon 
finance to write a billet dovat ; neither vindictive nor 
wicked; an enemy to all violent measures, but 
knowing, if necessary, how to use them/ 

Another contemporary thus epigrammatically 
describes him : ' He dressed like a coxcomb, thought 
like a deist, and preached like a saint.' 

At the assembling of the States-General he at once 
espoused the popular side. Like Mirabeau, his own 
order had rejected him ; from them he had nothing 
-to hope ; distinction in any path of life rather than 
in the Church was preferable to his taste ; while, 
with the ambitious spirit that animated all, whether 
gentle or plebeian, in that age, everything seemed 
possible to him in the new order of things which 
was at hand. On the 15th of June, 1789, after the 
nobles and clergy had demurred to deliberate in the 
same chamber with the tiers etat, Mirabeau proposed 
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that the latter without farther delay should be 
declared 5 the representatives of the French people/ 
On the 22nd of June, seven days later, thanks to the 
unwearied zeal of the Bishop of Autun, a majority 
of the clergy joined the tiers etat. In his very first 
speech he proposed and carried that the States- 
General should henceforth be fused into the National 
Assembly, the title already assumed by the represen- 
tatives of the people, and that its discussions should 
be unrestricted.* The noble radical began the work 
bravely! - • . 

Day by day the principles of the Bishop advanced 
more and more, and day by day he became more and 
more popular ; he was a member of the Cordeliers 
and the Feuilletons; his speeches on finance were 
everywhere the theme of the highest laudation ; but 
his crowning act was to carry the motion for the sur- 
render of all ecclesiastical property to the use of the 
nation. Long and stormy was the debate, but on 
the 2nd of November the decree was passed. Early 
in 1790 he brought forward a manifesto to advocate 
the abolition of all privileges, to advocate church 
reform, and a vast plan of public education. On the 
16th of February in the same year he was named 
President <tf the Assembly, a post which even 
Mirabeau could not attain until one year later. 

* The electors, in sending their representatives to the 3tates-Gteneral, 
had restricted the discussion and action to certain subjects. 
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After a short deliberation, he gave in his hearty 
adherence to the Act called ' The Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy/ and consecrated new bishops to replace 
those who, from scruples of conscience or the fear of 
Papal thunders, had refused the oath.* 

How he prevailed upon his brother bishops to 
assist in this act was in a manner highly characteris- 
tic of the man. Three bishops were necessary to the 
ceremony of consecration, and his two coadjutors had 
hesitated until the last moment. Being told by the 
Bishop of«Lida that the Bishop of Babylon was 
wavering in his resolution, Talleyrand paid the latter 
a visit, and, with' a most serious look, informed him 
that their colleague, the Bishop of Lida, was on the 
point of deserting them ; that he well knew to what 
such conduct exposed them from the people ; but his 
mind was made up never to be stoned by the mob, 
and he would certainly shoot himself if either of them 
betrayed him. As he said this he produced a small 
pistol which he flourished with an air of determina- 
tion. The menace had its due effect. 

This anecdote was related to Dumont by Talley- 
rand himself. 

On the first of May, 1791, His Holiness the Pope 
excommunicated him for his pains. n Have you 

*A careful consideration of the vast importance of the measures 
just enumerated, all of which were proposed by Talleyrand, and carried, 
thanks to his exertions, will, I thiok, sufficiently justify my classing him 
as one of the creators of the Revolution. 
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heard the news of my excommunication ? ' he wrote 
to his friend Lauzxm. ' Come and console me and sup 
with me. But as everybody will refuse me fire and 
water, we shall only have cold meats and neat 
wines.' Having of late looked rather towards political 
than ecclesiastical preferment, the Bishop's course 
of action was immediate and decisive; he availed 
himself of the opportunity to cast off his irksome 
fetters, at once seceded from the Church, and was 
thereafter known simply as M. de Talleyrand. 

But his sagacity foresaw and prophesied to what 
events were hastening. Writing to a lady friend, he 
says, ' If the prince depends upon the affection of 
the people, he is lost ; if the people are not guarded 
against the character of the prince, I foresee terrible 
misfortunes — torrents of blood flowing through years 
to efface the enthusiasm of a few months. I foresee 
the innocent and the guilty involved in the same 

destruction Mirabeau believes with me that 

we are marching too quickly towards a republic. 
What a republic! composed of thirty millions of 
corrupted souls. I fear that, having attained to that, 
the fanatics will only begin to light their torches, the 
anarchists to erect their scaffolds. Who knows how 
many amongst us may escape the fire or the lemteme ? 
I must arrange my affairs in such a manner that I 
shall not be without resources whatever happens/ 
The political creed of Mirabeau said Talleyrand 
VOL. n. I 
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was the same; both were of the party of order ; both 
advocated the principles of constitutional monarchy 
and rational freedom; but with those points all 
similarity between the two men disappears. The one 
would have martyrised himself to have enforced 
those principles : the other would not have imperilled 
his fortunes for an hour to have maintained any 
principles. So cautious and calculating a man as 
the ex-bishop was not the one to oppose the invading 
forces of mob rule. 

Twice in the year 1792 he was sent on diplomatic 
service to London — arriving the second time with an 
autograph letter from King Louis to King George. 
Butthe excesses of the Eevolution were every dayren- 
dering its principles more unpopular in England, and 
the letter, like every other act of the unfortunate mon- 
arch, being supposed to have been dictated, produced 
no effect. The object of the mission was to endeavour 
to conclude an alliance between France and England ; 
his overtures were received but coldly, and before any 
negotiations could be opened, came the news that the 
King was deposed — news which at once terminated 
diplomatic relations between France and all foreign 
countries. 

Except by Fox and the Whigs, Talleyrand was 
coolly received in this country. When presented at 
St. James's, the Queen disdainfully turned her back 
upon him. ' She did right/ he said afterwards, 'for 
her Majesty is very ugly.' 
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Upon his return to Paris he found that the 
Revolution had so far outstripped him that France 
was no longer a safe abode for any man of birth and 
position. He lost no time in obtaining a passport 
from Danton and in returning to London for the 
third time. A paper which implicated him as having 
been in secret correspondence with the Court being 
found in the iron chest, a decree of accusation was 
pronounced against him by the Convention, and his 
name was included in the list of emigres. He re- 
sided in London until 1794. Here he mingled with 
the royalists with a view, possibly, to future contin- 
gencies that might happen to the Bourbons, and was 
well received in certain circles, particularly that of 
Lansdowne House. But he was not a favourite 
in general society ; his manner was cold, he spoke 
little, although he listened with great attention ; he 
was distant and reserved, and never exposed himself 
to familiarity, being always sententious and frigidly 
polite. Among his intimate friends, however, he was 
quite a different being ; he was fond of social com- 
munion, and familiar and attentive to the means of 
pleasing. His conversation was a model of good 
taste. He spoke slowly, and selected his expressions 
with the greatest care. 'His sentences,' says 
Lamartine, ' were not flashes of light, but condensed 
reflections in a few words.' The points of his wit 
are said to have been so fine that to appreciate 

12 
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them fully required an ear accustomed to hear him 
speak. 

Like the other emigrSs, he was reduced to great 
straits during his residence in London, his only 
resources being the money he realised by the sale of 
his books, which, in spite of their value, fetched but 
very low prices, party-spirit preventing a competition 
of purchasers.* The money thus gained, however, 
he shared liberally with his brothers in misfortune. 
In the January of 1794 he received from the English 
Government an order of expulsion, under the Alien 
Bill, as a Jacobin. In a letter addressed to Lord 
Granville he declared that his residence in England 
had no reference to politics — he had sought there 
simply an asylum. The letter remained unanswered 
and unnoticed.f 

He sailed for the United States of America. At 
Washington he was well received, and, longing to 
revenge himself upon England, he actively associated 

* Dumont. 

t There is every reason to believe that the English Government was 
perfectly justified in expelling him. When pleading in the Convention 
for the reversal of Talleyrand's banishment, Chenier made a declaration 
to the effect that he had found among Danton's papers a correspondence 
which indicated that the exile had been an accredited agent and spy of 
the Republic during the whole time of his sojourn in. England. It is 
true that the correspondence was never produced, but that he obtained 
his paesport from Danton under some such conditions is a conjecture 
weU warranted by the character of the latter ; that Talleyrand to a 
certain extent fulfilled those conditions is equally in harmony with his 
own character. 
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himself with the Anti- Anglican party. But he soon 
grew weary of his new home, and was about to sail 
for the East Indies,* when he received the news of 
Robespierre's downfall and of the growing desire of 
France for a settled government. He at once deter- 
mined upon returning to his native land. The most 
active of his friends in Paris was Madame de 
Stael^ and it was through her intercession with 
Joseph Marie Ch6nier that he ultimately obtained 
his recall. 

The Reign of Terror is over and its creators have 
expiated their crimes upon the scaffold or are expiat- 
ing them in distant exile. The Jacobins have been 
swept away into holes and corners, where they lurk 
wolf-like, waiting hopefully for the hour when, the 
bands of order being weakened, they may once more 
uprear the standard of anarchy. Sansculottism, 
still ragged and famishing, although it is the year 
four of the Republic, has been overawed, crushed ; 
it has clamoured for loaves, and its republican 
masters, imitating their monarchical predecessors, 
have given it bullets. Poor sansculottism! when 
thy hunger grows obstreperous, that is the usual kind 
of food which parental governments, whatever title 

* The vessel in which he was to sail was never heard of from the 
time in which she left the shores of America. Had he been a passenger 
on board her Napoleon might never have reigned, and how different 
from what it is might have been thirty years of European history. 
Another instance of the gravity of so-called insignificant events. 
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they may bear, provide for thee. Sansculottism 
being in decadence, no longer leads the fashion. 
Phrygian caps and sabots are discarded by the 
Jeunesse doree, who' affect a highly dandified cos- 
tume, superfine in quality and exquisite in cut. 
They are the sworn enemies — to extermination— of 
the Jacobins, being chiefly composed of the relatives 
of victims executed during the Terror. The ladies 
clothe themselves classically, that is to say scantily, 
in imitation of Greek statues, in bright-coloured 
tunics, flowing tresses snooded by antique fillets; 
their bare feet protected only by sandals. Society 
in its tastes and tendencies is Corinthian rather than 
Spartan ; it loves good wines, luxurious food, petits 
soupersy very Capetish in style, very Capetish in morals. 
La Mere Guillotine, with all her labours, has not 
purged and purified humanity. Signora Cabarus, 
or Madame Tallien as she has now become, leads 
society, and differs very little, save in costume and 
phraseology, from Du Barry. Alas ! for the visions 
of an Incorruptible Robespierre, where is the Re- 
public of the rigid virtues of which he dreamed, the 
regeneration and purification of mankind by blood? 
With such delusions have enthusiasts amused the 
world for thousands of years, and will continue to do 
while the world lasts, and seemingly with the same 
results. Mais n'irnporte ! Freed from the horrible 
phantom, the yet more horrible reality of la Terreur, 
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the Parisians are once more gai and sans souci. 
There are no distinctions of rank, no grand seigneurs, 
no rich people, no artificial ceremonies — everybody 
lives in a happy state of equality, in the salons, the 
parks, the promenades, and the public gardens, 

"Upon his arrival Talleyrand was everywhere 
welcomed as a wit and a gentleman, was elected a 
member of the National Institute, where he deli- 
vered two admirable lectures upon the commercial 
relations between England and America, and three 
weeks afterwards was named Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In the Directory, which was composed of 
Carnot and Barth&emy, Eed Eepublicans — and of 
Lareveilli&re-Lepaux, Eewbell, and Barras, mode- 
rates, he attached himself to Barras; and when 
Pichegru, a Eobespierrean who was at the head of 
the Assembly, was conspiring for the triumph of the 
extreme party, he it was who planned the cowp 
d'etat by which Barras seized upon Pichegru and 
Barthelemy and put Carnot to flight. But the 
advantage thus gained was only temporary; the 
constant defeat of the French arms by the Allies put 
the Directory in bad odour, and attacked by the 
violent Eepublicans as a noble and an emigre, he 
resigned his appointment. 

Talleyrand first met Napoleon during the latter's 
visit to Paris after the Peace of Campo Formio. 
Upon his return from the Egyptian campaign, 
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Napoleon's ambition was to become one of the Direc- 
tory. But his age was a prohibition that could not 
be surmounted. From their first meeting, Talleyrand 
had assiduously cultivated the friendship of the 
great general, in whose daring genius and iron will 
he foresaw the best ruler for France. The Directory 
was weak and divided; at any moment mob rule 
might rise again triumphant; a despotic genius 
alone could create strength and order out of the 
chaos to which all things had been reduced by the 
Revolution. ' When society is powerless to create a 
government, government must create society/ was one of 
his profoundest maxims. And to carry out this maxim 
he now devoted all the powers of his subtle genius. 

The Directory would not admit Napoleon among 
its members; therefore the Directory must be de- 
stroyed. The first step was to gain over Si6y&s, 
who had succeeded Pichegru as the head of the Five 
Hundred, and who had also succeeded Eewbell in 
the Directory ; Si£y&s gained over Ducos, and, by a 
pre-arranged plan, both resigned ; the casting vote 
remained with Barras, a weak obstacle in the hands 
of Talleyrand; a body of troops overawed the 
malcontents, and — the Directory was no more. 

Three consuls were appointed — Bonaparte, Du- 
cos, and Si6y6s.* The arch-plotter was rewarded 

* The two latter were afterwards succeeded by Cambaceres and 
Lebrnn. 
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with the portfolio of the foreign ministry, and from 
that time firmly attached himself to the fortunes of 
the man whose elevation he had secured. The con- 
firmation of the Consulship for life, and the founding 
of the Order of the Legion of Honour, were chiefly 
due to his exertions. In the debate upon the latter, 
he spoke these profoundly true words : ' The present 
age has created a great many things, but not a new 
mankind ; if you would legislate practically for man- 
kind, you must treat men as what they have always 
been, and always are. ... In reorganising human 
society, you must give it those elements which you 
find in every human society.' 

The treaties of Lun^ville and Amiens were among 
the first and most successful of those diplomatic 
triumphs with which his fame as a minister is chiefly 
associated. But there appears to have been nothing 
Machiavellian about his mode of conducting nego- 
tiations ; on the contrary, he is said to have always 
spoken in an open, straightforward manner, never 
arguing, but always tenaciously sticking to the 
principal point. Napoleon said that 'he always 
turned round the same idea.' 

About the same time he was reconciled to the 
Church of Borne. The Pope wrote him an auto- 
graph letter, containing a dispensation that enabled 
him to marry. The lady of his choice was one 
Madame Grandt, whom he had met during his exile 
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in London, and who had openly cohabited with 
him in Paris. Napoleon, expressing himself some- 
what scandalised at the immoral connection, com- 
manded that he should either marry her or cease to 
live with her. Accordingly, upon the arrival of the 
dispensation, the marriage was celebrated with, as 
much privacy as possible. The lady was very beau- 
tiful, but far from clever. Several stories are told 
of her betise : the best known is the following : 
Having read Defoe's 'Kobinson Crusoe/ she was 
one day introduced at dinner to Sir George Robin- 
son ; thinking him to be the veritable Crusoe whose 
adventures she had been reading, she puzzled him 
exceedingly with questions about his shipwreck and 
the desert island, winding up the absurd scene by 
asking particularly after his man Friday! When 
surprise was expressed at his choice of a wife, 
Talleyrand replied, ' A clever wife often compromises 
her husband, a stupid one only compromises herself.' 
But Madame Talleyrand was not always stupid. 
When the Emperor, in congratulating her upon 
her marriage, expressed a hope that the errors of 
Madame Grandt would be sunk in Madame Talley- 
rand, she replied, 'In that respect I cannot do 
better than follow the admirable example of your 
Majesty.' 

After Napoleon's coronation there gradually arose 
between him and his great minister a coldness which, 
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in the course of time, grew upon the former into an 
intense dislike. It is impossible, in so brief an 
article, to more than glance at, without attempting 
to explain, the causes of this change. In the first 
place, Talleyrand was opposed to the marriage of 
Marie Louise ; in the second place, he was opposed 
to his master's schemes of universal conquest, for his 
sagacity forewarned him that one serious reverse 
would crumble his vast empire into dust. Such 
counsels excited only the indignation of a man drunk 
with victory. 

Was Talleyrand implicated in the murder of the 
Due d'Enghien, and in the scheme of the Spanish 
invasion? These are 'historic doubts' that have 
been much discussed by historians and biographers. 
At Elba, Napoleon distinctly declared that those, 
the worst deeds of his life, were counselled by his 
foreign minister ; but Napoleon is not an undeniable 
authority; besides, at that time he was posing him- 
self as a hero of virtue before the eyes of Europe, 
and was desirous of shifting the burden of his crimes 
on to other shoulders. Such an act of impolitic and 
useless bloodshed was utterly opposed to the cold 
calculating character of the diplomatist, which, with 
all its vices, contained nothing of cruelty or vindic- 
tiveness.* With the Bourbons he always desired to 

* Amongst all the unsparing insults and opprobrium that Napoleon 
heaped upon his Minister's head, in that terrible quarrel between them 
which preceded the hitter's resignation, no reference was made to this 
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be on good terms; another reason which argues 
equally against his participation in either act. 
During the Spanish war, however, Napoleon wrote 
him several confidential letters couched in a strain 
which scarcely bears out his (Talleyrand's) assertion, 
that he had strongly opposed the expedition. The 
most probable solution of the doubts, and that most 
consonant with his character, may be that, although 
emphatically averse to both those acts of lawless 
power, he closed his eyes and passively submitted to 
the inevitable. 

Created Prince of Benevento, enormously rich, 
and broken in health, Talleyrand availed himself of 
the rupture with his Imperial master to resign his 
office. He did not however entirely retire from 
diplomacy, but continued from time to time to 
superintend several important negotiations. c It i& 
the beginning of the end ! ' he said to Savary when he 
heard the news of the burning of Moscow, and the 
subsequent disasters of that terrible campaign. But 
although he foresaw that the star of Napoleon was 
setting fast, he was not guilty of the cold-blooded 
tergiversation that has been imputed to him. His 
urgent counsel was, ' Peace with Eussia at any price.' 
When the Allies were marching upon Paris his 

shameful deed. Sorely in that hour of ungovernable rage and malice 
the Emperor would not have forgotten this, the blackest accusation that 
he could have hurled against him ? For a fall account of this celebrated 
scene see Sir Henry Bulwer's Historical Characters. 
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advice was that the Empress should remain in Paris 
as the only means of saving the dynasty. But 
Joseph Bonaparte decided the question by producing 
a letter from his brother, in which it was commanded 
that, in the event of such a crisis as that in which 
they were then involved, Marie Louise should at once 
retire into the provinces.* ' Now what shall I do? 9 
lie said to Savary. ' It does not suit everyone to be 
crushed under the ruins of an edifice that is over- 
thrown! 9 

From that hour he became the arbiter and guide 
of the destinies of France. The Emperor Alexander, 
who took up his abode at his house, said : ' When 
I arrived in Paris I had no plan — I referred every- 
thing to Talleyrand : he held the family of Napoleon 
in one handy that of the Bourbons in the other — I 
took what he gave me. 9 'It must be either Bona- 
parte or Louis the Eighteenth/ was his counsel. 
The result of the conference was a proclamation 
refusing to treat with any member of Napoleon's 
family. This at once destroyed the plan that had 
been mooted of a regency under Marie Louise, and 
secured the restoration of the Bourbons. 

' How did you contrive to overthrow the Directory, 
and afterwards Bonaparte himself? ' enquired Louis. 

* Napoleon wrote thus : ' If Talleyrand wishes the Empress to remain 
in Paris, it is to betray her . . . beware of that man /' Was this merely 
an ebullition of gall ? Was it a suspicion founded upon certain pre- 
mises ? Or was the warning warranted by ascertained facts ? 
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'Mon Dieu, Sire! I have done nothing for it— 
there is something inexplicable in me that brings mis- 
fortunes upon all those who neglect me.' At all events, 
he did excellent service to his country in pressing 
forward a constitution to limit the power of that 
king of whom, and of the family, he truly said, that 
in their exile they had learned nothing nor forgotten, 
anything. 

Created Grand Almoner and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Talleyrand was despatched to the congress 
at Vienna, with secret instructions to endeavour to 
sow discord between the Allies, and thus break up 
the bond of hostility so inimical to the interests of 
France. But the escape of Bonaparte from Elba 
scattered all these plots to the winds. 

Napoleon made overtures to win back his old 
minister, but neither interest nor inclination swayed 
the diplomatist in that direction; the Emperor 
had repeatedly and grossly insulted him, added to 
which he knew that both France and Europe were 
surfeited with war, and that, irresistible as was the 
storm for the time, it could not last. ^ So he retired 
to Carlsbad on pretence that his health required the 
waters. 

The Hundred Days passed away ; but Louis had 
determined upon the minister's disgrace. Talleyrand 
knew this, and, preferring to take the initiative, 
waited upon the King at Ghent, the day after 
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Waterloo, to request permission to remain at Carls- 
bad- ' Certainly, M. de Talleyrand, I hear the waters 
are excellent/ was the reply. But His Majesty could 
not so easily rid himself of the obnoxious diplomatist. 
The Duke of Wellington informed him that if he 
wished for the influence of England he must have a 
man at the head of the government in whom 
England could confide. The party of the Constitu- 
tional Legitimists, through Guizot, demanded that a 
cabinet should be formed with M. Guizot at the 
head; so, on the day after the polite dismissal at 
Ghent, M. de Talleyrand received a mandate to join 
the Xing at Cambrai. But he had his revenge in 
refusing to form a ministry until His Majesty 
signed a proclamation, the pith of which was an 
acknowledgment of the errors of his late reign. 

To the fallen party he showed a most com- 
mendable clemency, providing numbers of those who 
wished to quit Prance with money and passports, 
and reducing the proscription list to half the original 
number. 

He retained the premiership until the 24th of 
September, 1815. But his government was weak, 
the King hostile. The Emperor Alexander had 
declared that the Tuileries could expect nothing 
from St. Petersburg while M. Talleyrand remained 
at the head of affairs,* added to which the minister 

* He conceived an inveterate dislike to Talleyrand for the neglect 
that Eussian interests received at his hands during the congress at 
Vienna. 
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foresaw the mischievous effects that would accrue 
from the violent Eoyalist reaction that was at hand, 
and preferred tendering his resignation to encounter- 
ing the coming storm. 

From 1815 to 1830 he took no active part in 
politics, unless it was to protest against the Spanish 
wtfr, and to utter a defence of the liberty of the press. 
Much of his time was spent at Valen9y upon his 
estate. In Paris his drawing-room vied in magnifi- 
cence, and in the brilliancy of its society, with the 
royal palaces — being a second and almost greater 
court. Here, paying homage to the great diplo- 
matist, assembled all the beauty, all the wit, all the 
riches, and all the intellect of the Eestoration. But 
he was no longer the gay abb6> the petit-maitre of 
• Du Barry's boudoir, with whom every woman was in 
love. The picture of him drawn by Lady Morgan in 
1816 is not an attractive one. 

'Cold, immovable,' she writes, 'neither absent 
nor reflective, but impassible ; no colour varying the 
livid pallor of his face, no expression betraying his 
impenetrable character. For a moment one could 
not tell whether he were dead or living; whether 
the heart beat or the brain throbbed no mortal 
observer could verify ; from the soul of that man the 
world is disdainfully excluded ; if one might hazard 
a conjecture after what we have seen, it is to re- 
cognise in him the enigmatical sphinx who said 
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"Speech was given us to conceal our thoughts. " 
Neither the most tender love, the most devoted 
friendship, nor any community of interests would 
make that face, which can only be compared to a 
book in a dead language, speak.' 

Another writer, pursuing the same theme, says, 
'To baffle his penetrating sagacity, you must not 
only not speak, but not think. It was not only by 
his language that he concealed his thoughts, but by 
his silence.' 

On the first day of the revolution of July he 
made no sign. On the third he sent his secretary to 
St. Cloud to see if the King were still there. Upon 
being informed of the departure for Eambouillet, he 
despatched a paper to Madame Adelaide at Neuillet, 
containing these words: 'Madame can put every 
confidence in the bearer, who is my secretary.' 
c When she has read it,' be said to the messenger, 
c let it be burned or brought back to me ; then tell 
her that not a moment is to be lost — the Due 
d'Orteans must be here to-morrow ; let him take the 
title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, which 
has been already accorded to him; the rest will 
come.' 

XTpon the accession of Louis Philippe he under- 
took the embassy to St. James's, and obtained the 
recognition of England for the new Sovereign. Thus 
did he for the fourth time change the dynasty of 
i vol. n. K 
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France ! His last diplomatic labours were to tide 
over the Belgian difficulties and to assist in the for- 
mation of the Quadruple Alliance. 

The end was coming fast. To gratify his family, 
but not from personal conviction, he consented to 
make his peace with the Church. During his last 
hours his rooms were filled with the flower of Pari- 
sian society. Louis Philippe himself visited his 
death-bed. Those last hours are well described in 
the following quotation: *M. de Talleyrand was 
seated upon the side of his bed, supported in the 
arms of his secretary. It was evident that death 
had set its seal upon that marble brow ; yet I was 
struck with the still existing vigour of the coun- 
tenance. It seemed as if all the life which had 
once sufficed to furnish the whole being was now 
contained in the brain. Prom time to time he raised 
his head, throwing back with a sudden movement 
the long grey locks which impeded his sight, and 
gazed around; and then, as if satisfied with the 
result of his examination, a smile would pass across 
his features and his head would again fall upon his 
bosom. He saw death approaching neither with 
shrinking nor fear, nor yet with any affectation of 
scorn or defiance. 9 

He died on the 17th of May, 1838, aged 84. 

' He possessed a mixture of the firmness of Riche- 
lieu, knowing how to select a party ; the finesse of 
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Mazarin, knowing how to elude it ; the restlessness 
and factious readiness of Cardinal de Betz, with a 
little of the magnificent gallantry of the Cardinal de 
Rohan,' says a French writer, thus connecting him, 
by comparison, with several of his great predecessors 
in statecraft. 

Guizot thus sums up his character : ' Out of a 
crisis or a congress he is neither skilful nor powerful. 
A man of court and of diplomacy, not of government, 
and less of a free government than any other ; he 
excelled in treating by conversation, by an agree- 
ableness of manner, by the skilful employment of his 
social relations with isolated people; but authority 
of character, fecundity of talent, promptitude of reso- 
lution, power of eloquence, sympathetic intelligence 
with general ideas and public passions, all these great 
means of acting upon mankind at large he entirely 
wanted. . . . Ambitious and indolent, flattering and 
disdainful, he was a consummate courtier in the art 
of pleasing and serving without servility ; supple and 
amenable to the highest degree when it was useful 
to his fortunes ; always preserving the air of inde- 
pendence ; an unscrupulous politician, indifferent to 
the means and almost to the end, provided that it 
secured his personal success; more bold than pro- 
found in his views, coldly courageous in peril, adapted 
for the grand affairs of an absolute government; 
but in the great air and the great day of liberty 
x 2 
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he was out of his element, and was incapable of 
action.' 

Talleyrand could neither love nor hate ; he was a 
passionless man ; he never committed a cruel or vin- 
dictive action, and never a purely motiveless generous 
one. Every thought, feeling, plan of his nature re- 
volved round one great centre — self. He could not, as 
a great statesman, have created a broad comprehen- 
sive scheme of government ; his own petty interests 
ever dwarfed his ideas. In him the reasoning faculty 
was largely developed, the imaginative not at all; 
he trusted to no deductions, to no speculations that 
were not rigidly derived from his own personal ex- 
periences: hence his views, although wonderfully 
correct, were never all-comprehensive. He under- 
stood mankind sectionally ; he could almost infallibly 
foresee how each section would act singly ; but of 
that * touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin ' — of those subtle links that can mass mankind 
as a whole, and by which all great rulers have swayed 
their worlds, he knew nothing — because no process 
of mathematical reasoning, no experience, however 
extended, can deduce them ; their existence can only 
be revealed by the inspiration of those creative facul- 
ties of the mind that revealed to Shakespeare a 
Macbeth and a Hamlet. 

He worked for the greatness of Prance, because 
upon the greatness of France depended the greatness 
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of Talleyrand. He was purely a cynic — the well- 
being of mankind never for a moment entered into 
his calculations. To him the world was a chess- 
board — mankind the pieces; he ranged his kings 
and his queens, his bishops and his generals, and 
played them one against the other; when the 
game was exhausted and the sovereign was encom- 
passed by enemies beyond all hope of escape, he 
cried * Checkmate,' and began the game afresh.* It 
was said of him, c Like a cat, he always falls upon 
his feet ; cats do not follow their masters, they are 
faithful to — the house. 9 

His vices were those of the age in which he 
was educated ; his licentiousness, his cynicism, his 
scepticism, his selfish contempt for mankind, were 
learned in the boudoir of Du Barry. In reason and 
in action, he was of the nineteenth century; in 
thought and feeling, he was of the ancien regime. 
His liberalism had been learned in the school of Vol- 
taire ; he accepted the advance of political ideas as 
a necessity, but with no sympathy. ' The thoughts/ 
he said, 'of the greatest number of intelligent persons 
in any age or country are sure, with few more or less 
fluctuations, to become in the end the public opinion 
of their age or community/ And he always yielded 
to public opinion. 

* Compare this summary with that given of De Betz's character 
(vol. i. p. 63), and the likeness and the difference between the two men 
will be obvious. * 
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While attached to any government, he served it 
faithfully and zealously ; and in all his tergiversa- 
tions he scrupulously retained the outward forms of 
decency, reserving to himself a respectable excuse 
for his defection : 6 1 have never kept fealty to anyone 
longer than he has himself been obedient to common- 
sense,' he said. 

The most brilliant of his talents was a marvellous 
and almost prophetic foresight, in proof of which I 
extract the two following quotations from his 
writings. The prophecy contained in the first is 
rapidly coming to pass; that contained in the second 
has just been wonderfully fulfilled : — 

6 Upon the side of America, Europe should always 
keep her eyes open, and furnish no pretence for re- 
crimination or reprisals, America grows each day* 
She will become a colossal power, and the time may 
arrive when, brought into closer communion with. 
Europe by means of new discoveries, she will desire 
to have her say in our affairs, and put in her hand 
as well. Political prudence then imposes upon the 
governments of the Old World to scrupulously watch 
that no pretext i# given her for such an interference* 
The day that America sets her foot .in Europe, peace 
and security will be banished for many years. , 

' Do not let us deceive ourselves ; the European 
balance that was established by the Congress of 
Vienna will not last for ever. It will be overturned 
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some day ; but it promises 11s some years of peace. 
The greatest danger that it threatens in the future 
are the aspirations that are growing universal in cen- 
tral Germany. The necessities of self-defence and a 
common peril have prepared all minds for Germanic 
unity. That idea will continue to develop until some 
day one of the great powers who make part of the 
Confederation will desire to realise that unity for its 
own profit. Austria is not to be feared, being com- 
posed of pieces that have no unity among themselves. 
It is then Prussia who ought to be watched ; she will 
try, and if she succeeds all the conditions of the 
balance of power will be changed ; it will be necessary 
to seek for Europe new bases and a new organisa* 
tion.' 



[Notr. — I have considerably abridged the details of the lives both 
of Talleyrand and Lafayette subsequent to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, as, in accordance with the title, they go beyond the scope of this 
book.] 
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LAFAYETTE: 

THE CREATOR OP THE NATIONAL GUARD, 

Cowardly in war, anarchical in revolution, treacher- 
ous to all governments, ever on the side of disorder, 
never on that of order, powerful only for mischief- 
no worse institution was ever bestowed upon an un- 
happy country than that of the National Guard. In 
the first years of its existence it turned upon its 
creator, in order to abet the* excesses of the rabble. 
In that which it is to be hoped was the last of its 
career, it permitted itself to be overawed by ruffians 
and petroleuses, and helped to destroy the splendid 
city which it had been organised to protect. 

For this scourge France was indebted to Gilbert 
Motier, Marquis de Lafayette. A principal actor in 
three great revolutions, the political career of this 
celebrated man began during the American war of 
independence, and, with certain years of interruption, 
extended into the reign of Louis Philippe. But for 
him George Washington might never have founded 
his republic ; he was one of the creators of the first 
French Eevolution, and the part he took in the eleva- 
tion of the ' Citizen King ' was, to say the least, 
important. 
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Lafayette, descended from one of the noblest and 
wealthiest houses of France, was born at Chavainac 
on the 6th of September, 1757. In his boyhood he 
was one of the Queen's pages; at fifteen he was 
a commissioned officer in the King's Musketeers. 
At sixteen he married the daughter of the Count 
d'Ayen, afterwards Due de Noailles, a lady who 
brought to his fortune an income of two hundred 
thousand francs, and to his life a noble, loving, and 
heroic heart. Although an aristocrat by birth, and 
reared and educated in the court of an absolute 
sovereign, the young marquis was by principles an 
enthusiastic republican.* 

'You ask me,' he says, 'at what period I first 
experienced the ardent love of liberty and glory ? I 
recollect no time of my life anterior to my enthusiasm 
for anecdotes of noble deeds, and to my projects of 
travel over the world to acquire fame Repub- 
lican anecdotes always delighted me, and when my 
new connections wished to obtain for me a place at 
court I did not hesitate to displease them to preserve 
my independence. I was in that frame when I first 

learned the troubles in America When I first 

heard of this quarrel my heart warmly espoused the 
cause of liberty, and I thought of nothing but of 
adding the aid of my banner.' 

At nineteen, in spite of the peremptory prohibition 
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of his family and of the court, spite of the honest 
dissuasions of Franklin and Arthur Lee, who, after 
the evacuation of New York and the retreat of the 
Colonists, considered the cause of Independence to 
be lost — he fitted out a vessel at his own expense, 
and, escaping out of France in disguise, embarked at 
Passage, for Charlestown, on the 26th of April 1777* 

Congress, jealous of foreigners, received him but 
coldly, ' After the sacrifices I have made/ he said, 
*I have the right to exact two favours; one is to 
serve at my own expense, and the other to serve as a 
volunteer/ 

An offer so magnanimous won every heart ; the 
rank of Major-General was conferred upon him, and 
he at once joined Washington. The strong friendship 
that from that hour arose between the two soldiers 
was only dissolved by death. 

Heart and soul Lafayette threw himself into the 
struggle ; seven years of his life did he devote to the 
service of America, bravely fighting her battles as 
a soldier, and working unceasingly as a diplomatist 
to obtain her recognition by the Courts of Europe. 
And most enthusiastically grateful was the Kepublic. 
Twice during those seven years he re-visited France 
to plead the cause of liberty to his king ; and Louis 
yielded to his prayers, and gave him 6,000 troops 
and large supplies of clothing, arms, and munitions 
of war with which to help on the great struggle* 
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The struggle over, he returned to Paris, and was 
made the hero of the day ; f£tes, bell-ringings, pro- 
cessions, and civic honours everywhere attended him. 
His bust, presented to the municipality of Paris by 
the State of Virginia, was enshrined with honours in 
the H6tel de Ville. He was crowned with wreaths, 
cheered by the multitude, petted by the Court. The 
people regarded him as the champion of liberty, the 
King as the upholder of the glory of France. 

If, in a reign of blunders, there were one more 
fatal than the rest, it was the support which Louis 
XVI. afforded to the American war. It drained 
a treasury already at the lowest ebb, and largely 
increased the enormous deficit — the immediate cause 
of the Revolution. It created a bitter animosity in 
the English people and Government, who, but for 
that, might not have regarded so calmly the destruc- 
tion of the French monarchy ; but, above all, it 
propagated those revolutionary theories with which 
France was already agitated to her centre. Indeed, 
was an act of more suicidal madness possible than 
for a king to become the champion of rebellion, to 
send away troops and oflicers to become infected with 
republican principles, when the nation over which he 
ruled was itself on the eve of a revolution ? 

After a life of seven years spent amidst the 
feverish excitement of mighty changes, Lafayette 
could neither settle down to the monotonous exist 
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ence of a country noble, nor to the puerile one of a 
Parisian courtier. His restless spirit busied itself in 
plans for the establishment of the civil rights of the 
Protestants, for the emancipation of the blacks, and 
for the abolition of monopolies. 

With the assembling of the Notables came the 
opportunity, he so ardently desired, to propound 
schemes of reform. His first propositions must have 
wonderfully startled the ears of that conservative 
body. They were — to suppress lettres de cachet, to 
establish universal toleration, and to convoke the 
States-General. ' You desire, then, that I should take 
down in writing and report to the King that the motion 
to convoke the States-General has been made by the 
Marquis de Lafayette ? ' said the president. c I do,' 
was the reply. It was entered accordingly. 

Although this motion was not acceded to until 
more than a year after it was put, to Lafayette is 
due the renown of being the first to propose the 
assembling of that famous body. 

On the 11th of July 1789, he brought forward in 
the National Assembly the celebrated Declaration of 
Eights, which asserted universal equality, freedom of 
speech, the principles of representative government, 
and the inalienable authority of the people. That 
same day he enunciated that sentence which has since 
become the watchword of revolution, ' Insurrection 
against tyrants is the holiest of duties. 9 
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But the proposition, by far the most important 
in its results, which emanated from Lafayette, was 
that for the institution of a National Guard to serve 
as a counterpoise to the King's troops, by whom the 
deliberations of the Assembly had been menaced. 
This suggestion was hailed with the wildest enthu- 
siasm; forty-eight thousand citizens were enrolled 
in one day. From Paris to the provinces it ran like 
wildfire; Lyons, Strasbourg, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
lost not a moment in following the example of the 
capital, and when, by the unanimous voice of the 
nation, Lafayette was named commander-in-chief of 
this new army, he found himself at the head of three 
millions of men. It was he who invented the tricolour 
cockade, in which he symbolically blended the King 
and the people. The town colours of Paris, red and 
blue, were also those of the Orleans livery ; to these 
were added the kingly white. * Gentlemen/ he 
said, as he presented the famous badge, *I bring 
you a cockade that shall make the tour of the 
world, and an institution at once civil and military, 
which shall change the system of European tactics, 
and reduce all absolute governments to the alterna- 
tive of being beaten if they do not imitate it, or of 
being overthrown if they dare to oppose it.' 

Laclos, in his 'Galerie des Etats G&neraux,' 
under the name of ' Philar&te,' thus sums up the 
character and pretensions of Lafayette. The date 
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of the portrait is 1789, the year at which we have 
now arrived. It is harsh, but, as we shall presently 
see, contains truths, though bitter ones : — 

' Philarete, having found it easy to become a hero, 
fancies it will be as easy to become a statesman. 
The misfortune of Philarete is, that he has great 
pretensions and ordinary conceptions. He has 
persuaded himself that he was the author of the 
revolution in America ; he is arranging himself so 
as to become one of the principal actors in a revolution 
in Prance. 

* He mistakes notoriety for glory, an event for a 
success, a sword for a monument, a compliment for 
an immortality. He does not like the court, because 
he is not at his ease in it ; nor the world, because 
there he is confounded with the many ; nor women, 
because they injure the reputation of a man while 
they do not add to his position. But he is fond of 
clubs, because there he picks up the ideas of others; 
of strangers, because they examine a foreigner only 
superficially; of mediocrity, because it listens and 
admires. Philarete will be faithful to whatever 
party he adopts, without being able to assign, even 
to himself, any good reasons for being so. He has 
no very accurate ideas of constitutional authority, 
but the word " liberty " has a charm for him, be- 
cause it rouses an ambition he scarcely knows what 
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to do with. Such is Philar&te. He merits attention 
because, after all, he is better than most of his 
rivals. That the world has been more favourable to 
him than he deserves is owing to the fact that he 
has done a great deal in it, considering the poverty 
of his ability ; and people have been grateful to him 
rather on account of what he seemed desirous to be 
than on account of what he was. Besides, his exte- 
rior is modest, and only a few know that the heart 
of the man is not mirrored upon the surface. He 
will never be made more than we see him, for he has 
little genius, little nerve, little voice, little art, and 
is greedy of small successes.' 

The 14th of July 1790 was selected for celebrating 
the anniversary of the federation of the National 
Guard, and of the destruction of the Bastille. The 
ceremony was arranged to take place in the Champ de 
Mars, and for many weeks previously workmen were 
hollowing out what had hitherto been a plain into the 
form of a gigantic amphitheatre. But the task was 
a vast one ; and as the day drew near and nearer 
there were fears that it would not be completed in 
time, which fears created a sudden fwrOre of enthu- 
siasm. Every grade of society, from the lowest to 
the highest, shouldered pick and spade, and used 
them, too, with hearty good will. Gamins, artisans, 
bourgeois, doctors, lawyers, courtiers, peasant women, 
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grisettes and fine court ladies, worked side by side ; 
hands that until now had never known a soil, hands 
that had scarcely ever been seen out of dainty 
gloves, hands which noble heads had bowed to kiss, 
now plied dirty shovels and grubbed up the earth 
like ploughmen or navvies, and all chanted the 
strains of the Ca vra as the rhythm of their work. 
And when the task was finished, city and court 
admiringly contemplated its own handiwork. In 
the middle of the hollow a temple was erected. 
There were beautiful triumphal arches, a throne 
for the King, and a splendid pavilion for the Queen. 
In the middle of the temple, upon an elevation 
ascended by tapestry-covered steps, stood an altar, 
upon which was deposited the book of the constitu- 
tion. At this altar, attended by sixty priests clothed 
in white robes covered with tri-coloured ribbons, 
stood the Bishop of Autun ; while, with the point of 
his swdrd resting upon the altar, Lafayette proposed 
to his soldiers the oath of fidelity to the kingdom 
and the constitution. Sixty thousand hands were 
raised in answer to the appeal. Then the King and 
the members of the National Assembly repeated the 
oath. Cannons were fired. The bishop blessed the 
Oriflamme of France, and — the ceremony was over. 
There were three hundred thousand spectators pre- 
sent, besides federates from all the National Guards 
of the kingdom. 
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Monsieur le Marquis lost no opportunity to thrust 
himself forward as the champion of liberty, equality, 
fraternity ; he warmly advocated the abolition of all 
titles of nobility, even those of the princes of the 
blood; he patted the grisly heads of the famished 
wolves of St. Antoine, shook their dingy paws, and 
called them brothers, and yet they growled inwardly 
with intense longing to taste the aristocratic blood 
of their noble patron ; and Camille Desmoulins and 
the Jacobin Club unceasingly denounced him as an 
enemy of the people. When Berthier and Foulon 
were massacred, when Vincennes was attacked, his 
own troops — the children he had created — refused to 
obey him. Stung by such filial ingratitude he would 
there and then have left them to their own devices 
had not the recalcitrants promised better behaviour 
for the future, and the mayor and municipality 
humbly solicited him to retain his command* 

Upon the flight of the royal family, for whose 
safe custody he was pledged, the growls grew fiercer 
and the wolves showed their fangs menacingly ; the 
Jacobins howled denunciations, and Danton roared 
for the recapture of the King or the head of his 
custodian. The commander-in-chief was universally 
suspected of having been accessory to the escape. 
Such complicity, however, appears to be utterly at 
variance with his views and character. The escape, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, must favour one 
VOL. 11. L 
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or the other of the extreme parties. Did Louis join 
the emigres, the kingly power would again pre- 
dominate ; was he recaptured, the event would enor- 
mously strengthen the party of anarchy. To La- 
fayette both extremes were equally fatal, for the 
triumph of either would be the signal of his downfall. 
There is no one so obnoxious in times of fierce 
political excitement as a moderate man ; he is a 
standing protest against the excesses of both parties, 
and is more fiercely hated by either than the most 
virulent of its opponents. In the attack upon Ver- 
sailles he saved the lives of the royal family, and 
was ever ready to oppose his own life between their 
safety and the ferocity of the mob 5 but the man was 
cold, pedantic, formal, vain ; he imposed upon them 
a surveillance rigorous even to indecency, for night 
and day he stationed guards in the very bedchamber 
of the Queen. So Marie Antoinette and the royalists 
hated him above all the leaders of the Revolution. 
Popular applause was the very breath of his nostrils. 
It is said that he held aloof from all the Orleanist 
plots not so much from dislike as from jealous 
vexation at seeing the Duke's bust borne through 
the streets beside his own at the taking of the Bas- 
tille. The role he desired to sustain was that of 
protector of the monarchy ; he would not have sub- 
verted the King, he would have stripped him of all 
power, and have reduced him to a puppet, of which 
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he should be the wire-puller. His popularity was 
very short-lived ; the giant strides of the Eevolution 
speedily outstripped the men of scruples. 

When the majority of the Assembly, growing 
timorous of mob rule, decided that the King had not 
forfeited the crown, and could not be brought to 
trial on account of his late journey to Varennes, the 
Jacobins were furious 5 Marat and Camille Desmou- 
lins wrote fierce denunciations, and called upon the 
people to sign a monster petition for the reversal of 
the decree. On the 17th of July every citizen was to 
sign this protest in the Champ de Mars, ' upon the 
altar of the country/ During the night two people, 
out of a childish curiosity to witness the proceedings 
unobserved, had concealed themselves beneath the 
steps of the altar. Here they were discovered next 
morning, and the discovery spread the most alarming 
reports among the people : it was said that a barrel 
of gunpowder had been found beside them, that it 
was their intention to blow up the citizens, and that 
they were well-known agents of the aristocracy. 
(How like this reads to the gossip of ' Our Special 
Correspondent ' of 1871 !) In vain did the unhappy 
wretches protest their innocence of all evil designs, 
the ferocious mob literally tore them limb-meal. In 
the midst of the riot Lafayette appeared at the head 
of the National Guard, bearing the red flag, the 
badge of martial law. Far from quelling the dis- 
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turbance, his appearance only served to increase the 
fury of the rioters ; loud cries of ' Down with the red 
flag V ' Death to Lafayette !' resounded on all sides, 
enforced by showers of stones and mud. In vain did 
Bailly, the mayor, urge the people to disperse ; he 
was answered only by shouts of derision, by howls 
and execrations. Unwilling to spill blood, the com- 
mander ordered his soldiers to fire in the air; this 
course emboldened the rabble to form in line and 
oppose the troops. Further temporising was useless ; 
the order was given, and a volley was discharged, 
followed by a charge of cavalry. The artillery stood 
to their guns — in another moment, and had not 
Lafayette, at the risk of his life, thrown himself 
before the cannons' mouths, thousands would have 
been mowed down. The people fled, and, trampling 
over the bodies of the slain, the cavalry pursued them, 
and took two hundred prisoners. The riot was quelled, 
and amidst an ominous silence, broken only by a 
few faint acclamations and some muttered threats 
of vengeance, the troops and their leader marched 
back into Paris. 

On that day Lafayette held the destiny of the 
Revolution in his hands; and he merely re-esta- 
blished order. The mob was defeated, intimidated; 
Kobegpierre, Danton, and nearly all the Jacobin 
leaders had fled; he could have struck a decisive 
blow, and have saved France from impending horrors. 
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A Cromwell would not have neglected the opportunity, 
but Lafayette had neither the energy nor the gran- 
deur of mind to become a dictator. Like so many 
other celebrated Frenchmen, he possessed only the 
genius of destruction without that of reconstruction. 

That day's work cost him the last remains of his 
popularity. Deeply mortified at the failure of all his 
cherishecL hopes, he resigned his command. But, in 
order to retire with some eclat, he moved for a 
general amnesty to political offenders, and the aboli- 
tion of the passport system ; both of which motions 
were acceded to. The soldiers presented him with a 
golden-hilted sword; the municipality struck a medal 
in his honour, and presented him with a marbletetatue 
of Washington, ' that he might always have before 
his eyes him whom he had so gloriously imitated.' 

When Bailly retired from the office, he put up 
for the mayoralty. But Paris had not forgotten the 
Champ de Mars, and rejected him. Upon which he 
took up the r6le of Cincinnatus, and retired into 
ruralism at Chavainac. 

Upon the declaration of war with Austria the 
Assembly recalled him, gave him the command of 
the central division of the army, and despatched him 
to Metz. Thither came the news of Jacobin triumphs 
and horrible outrages perpetrated in the name of 
liberty. Mob ingratitude and mob brutality, foiled 
ambition and wounded vanity, had cooled his Ke- 
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publican ardour for a time, or rather let us say that 
they had awakened the nobler qualities of the man, 
and that he was far from deficient in noble qualities 
we shall see anon. He wrote a spirited letter to 
the Assembly, in which he called upon it to revere 
the person and constitutional power of the King, to 
annihilate the clubs and to maintain the principles of 
order. Twelve days afterwards he appeared before it 
in person, to protest in his own name and in that of the 
army against the outrages that had been committed, 
and to demand the punishment of the perpetrators. 
This bold step gained for him only the half-hearted 
applause of the moderates, whose timidity was only 
sharpening the axe for their own necks — and the 
redoubled animosity of the Jacobins. He visited the 
Tuileries, and secretly proposed a plan by which 
the King should escape to Compi&gne, place himself 
in the centre of the army, declare the Constitution, 
disavow all connection with the plots of the emigres, 
and thus overawe the party of anarchy. But Louis 
was prejudiced by his dislike of the proposer, and per- 
ceived, besides, that such a step would render him a 
puppet in Lafayette's hands, and so he coldly refused. 
He returned to the camp. Then came the news 
of the seizure of the King's person. This was im- 
mediately followed by the arrival of three commis- 
sioners, sent to gain the adhesion of the army to the 
newly-constituted authorities. Lafayette's course of 
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action was swift and energetic; he imprisoned *the 
commissioners as traitors, and called upon the 
soldiers to renew the oath of the Constitution. But 
Jacobin influence had been at work among them, and 
his call met with no response. Upon hearing of the 
imprisonment of their commissioners, the Convention 
sent others to demand their liberation — to declare 
Lafayette a traitor, and to arrest him. In Paris 
every picture, bust, and memento of the whilom idol 
was destroyed, and the medal that had been struck in 
his honour was broken by the common executioner. 
Rewards were offered for his apprehension, and every 
good citizen was called upon to hunt him down and 
slay him. m x 

To have faced the wild beasts would have been 
madness ; his safety lay only in flight. On the 20th 
of August, 1792, accompanied by General Latour 
Maubourg, Alexander Lameth, De Puzy, Masson, 
R&ie, Pillet, Cardingan, together with two faithful 
servants, Lafayette, under pretence of reconnoitring, 
left the camp on horseback. Towards night the 
fugitives came upon the advanced guard of the 
Austrian forces. Without declaring their names, 
they asked permission of the commander to be 
allowed, as deserters from the French army, to pass 
through his lines into Holland. Their request was 
granted, and they were conducted to Luxembourg, 
where, unfortunately, Lafayette was recognised by 
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one of the Emigre nobles. All of the party were 
instantly made prisoners. 

As soon as the news of their capture was for- 
warded to Vienna, orders were sent back for their 
consignment to the custody of Prussia. Most dis- 
graceful and barbarous was the treatment they 
received from that Power. Magdeburg was to be 
their prison. Thither, loaded with chains, they 
were conveyed in a cart, lodged at nights in the 
common gaols of the country, and everywhere ex- 
posed to the savage insults of the populace. At 
Magdeburg they were confined for one year in sub- 
terranean cells. At the end of that period Lafayette, 
General Maubourg, and De Puzy were removed to 
Silesia, and finally, upon the conclusion of p6ace 
between France and Prussia, they were delivered 
back to Austria, and incarcerated in separate dun- 
geons at Olmutz. Here they were informed that 
they would never again leave the walls of the fortress, 
that they would never again hear a human voice, 
that their very names would never again be men- 
tioned, that they would only be known by the 
numbers upon the doors of their cells. The walls of 
these cells were twelve feet thick; the air was 
admitted by loop-holes, two feet square, which 
looked upon a stagnant ditch, from which was 
exhaled a poisonous effluvium. In a large hall, 
without their doors, was stationed a guard of five- 
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and-twenty men, who were forbidden to titter a 
sound of any kind while on duty. Upon the out- 
ward walls were placed eight sentries, with orders, 
on pain of a hundred lashes, to speak no word to the 
prisoners, and to shoot them dead if they attempted 
to escape. Each cell had double doors, one of iron 
and one of wood, both covered with bolts, bars, and 
padlocks. Each day every corner was examined 
with the utmost minuteness. Their very bread was 
crumbled to pieces by the officer on guard, to prevent 
the possibility of any note being thus delivered. A 
bed of rotten straw, swarming with vermin, and a 
broken chair and table, formed their only furniture. 
When it rained, the water ran through the loop- 
holes, and wetted them to the skin. 

In this horrible abode Lafayette became wasted 
by disease. At the same time his estates in France 
were confiscated, and his wife cast into prison. 
Thus did a grateful Republic reward his services 
and sacrifices. Lally TollendaJ alone exerted himself 
in his behalf, and in 1793 engaged in London one 
Dr. Bolland, a Hanoverian of great sagacity and 
-courage, to attempt his liberation. At this time, 
however, not even the place of his confinement was 
known, and Bolland's first expedition to Germany 
failed to elucidate the mystery. A second, under- 
taken in the following year, proved more successful. 
-At Vienna he accidentally encountered a • young 
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American named Huger, to whom he confided his 
plans, and in whom he found a keen and enthusiastic 
ally. 

The two adventurers, under the character of 
travellers travelling for the benefit of their health 
and to see the country, established themselves in the 
town of Olmutz. There they made friends with the 
gaoler of the castle, and gleaned certain important 
particulars from him concerning the habits of the 
prisoners. The rigour of Lafayette's incarceration 
had been of late much relaxed ; he was permitted 
the use of books, of pen and paper, and also, under 
an escort, to take the air even beyond the walls. 
By permission of the gaoler, who saw nothing sus- 
picious in such a circumstance, the two friends sent 
him some volumes, accompanied by a note, in which 
they apologised for the liberty they had taken, hoped 
the books would prove interesting, &c. Suspecting, 
from the tone of the letter, that more was meant 
than met the eye, Lafayette carefully examined the 
books, and found them to contain certain marks and 
words artfully blended with the text, which enabled 
him to surmise the designs of the senders. A cor- 
respondence, which from its very openness created 
no suspicion, was thus commenced and continued 
with the exchange of books. In his rides beyond 
the walls he was now accompanied only by a single 
officer and an attendant, who usually lagged some 
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distance behind. By means of a sympathetic ink 
Bolland and Huger acquainted him with the plan of 
escape they had devisfed, so that he was fully pre- 
pared when, on a certain morning, as he was out 
for his airing, they suddenly rode up to him holding 
a third horse by the bridle. ' Mount this, and you 
are free ! ' cried Huger. The officer, now fully 
alive to the danger of his position, drew his sword. 
Lafayette seized him and a struggle ensued. The 
gleam of the weapon frightened the riderless horse, 
who broke his bridle and galloped away. Leaping 
to the ground, Huger heroically insisted upon 
Lafayette taking the one he bestrode, named to 
him the place of rendezvous, fifteen miles off, where 
a chaise was waiting to convey them over the 
Austrian border, and sprang up behind Bolland. 

The two gentlemen had not galloped far when 
their horse stumbled and threw Bolland to the 
ground, severely hurting him. Once more Huger 
played the hero — remounted his friend, and trusted 
his escape to the fleetness of his feet. But he was 
quickly overtaken and captured. In the meantime 
Lafayette had unhappily mistaken the road, and 
being purposely misdirected by a peasant, who, from 
his manner and appearance, suspected him to be an 
escaped prisoner, after a circuit of many miles found 
himself back in Olmutz, where he was immediately 
.secured. Bolland alone reached the rendezvous; 
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but hearing, after some days, of the capture of his 
friends, he voluntarily gave himself up to the autho- 
rities. Thus the termination of this bold attempt 
was to place all three within the same walls. 

Bolland and Huger were released at the end of a 
twelvemonth ; but all the old rigours and cruelties 
were again imposed upon the wretched Lafayette. 
In the meantime his wife had been released from her 
Paris prison, and, accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters, had proceeded to Vienna to beg permission to 
share her husband's captivity. Her prayer was 
granted. For sixteen months this noble-hearted 
woman, with her daughters, endured the horrors of 
the Olmutz dungeons. At the end of that year her 
health gave way, and she wrote to the Emperor, 
begging permission to seek, for a short time, a purer 
air. The reply was, that she was free to leave, but 
not to return. Her answer may be anticipated. 
* Whatever might be the state of my health, or the 
inconvenience to my daughters, I will share my 
husband's captivity in all its details ! * 

Most touching and noble is this picture of 
womanly devotion, and yet more so is that of the 
two lovely girls, sacrificing some of their brightest 
days in the fetid atmosphere of a dark, humid 
dungeon, imperilling their very lives to filial love. 

Europe began to raise its voice against this 
barbarous and unjustifiable captivity. It was vehe- 
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mently discussed in the English. House of Commons ; 
and France, now relieved from the dominion of the 
Terrorists, bestirred herself to obtain her son's 
release. That release came, thanks to Bonaparte, 
with the Peace of Campo Formio, in 1 797. Lafayette 
at once hastened to thank his liberator; but his 
reception was cold, and it was hinted to him that 
his absence from France for a time was desirable, 
Bonaparte liked not such restless spirits about him. 
So Lafayette took up his abode in Holland until 
1799. In that year he re-entered France, but only 
to retire to his mother-in-law's estate of La Grange, 
forty miles from Paris. By-and-by Napoleon made 
overtures to win him over to his side. Through 
Talleyrand he offered him the dignity of senator, 
and that of ambassador to the United States. But 
Lafayette refused both, and stood aloof from politics* 
This did not prevent him, however, opposing, in a 
letter of remonstrance addressed to the First Consul 
himself, the proposition of making the Consulship 
for life; nor from raising his voice against the 
infamous murder of the Due d'Enghien. 

Napoleon's retaliation was paltry : he revenged 
himself upon the father by withholding from the son, 
who was an officer in the army, the promotion that 
lie had repeatedly merited. 

In 1807 Lafayette lost his noble wife. From that 
time he caused her chamber to be shut up ; thence-* 
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forth it was entered only once a year, on the 
anniversary of her death, and then only by himself, 
to spend the day in a tearful homage to her memory.* 
He always wore suspended from his neck a gold 
medallion, which contained her portrait ; round it 
were engraved these words : ' I am yours,' and upon 
the back, 'I was then a gentle companion to you. , 
One of the last actions of his dying moments was to 
kiss and to weep over this last memento of a devoted 
love. 

During the whole period of the Empire Lafayette 
remained secluded from the political world. At the 
Restoration he appeared at court in fall uniform, and 
wearing the white cockade ; but the royalists could 
not forget '89, and several semi-official attacks were 
made upon him. Deeply mortified at this reception, 
he quickly returned into the country. His vanity 
never pardoned the Bourbons for this wound upon 
his self-love ; from that time he never ceased to be a 
thorn in their sides. 

During the Hundred Days the department of 
Seine-et-Marne returned him to the elective chamber, 



* In 1822 this pious devotion to the dead eared his life. He was 
about to put himself at the head of the Carbonari ; the day fixed for 
the outbreak was that of that sad anniversary. But not even an event 
so momentous could induce him to neglect his self-imposed duty. During. 
the twenty-four hours thus lost the plot burst up. But for that delay 
he would have been discovered in the midst of the conspirators ; as it 
was, no proofs of complicity could be established against him. 
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of which he was named one of the vice-presidents* 
When Napoleon wished to dissolve that chamber 
Lafayette declared it permanent, and called upon the 
Emperor to abdicate. Lncien was sent to oppose the 
motion, bnt Lafayette was firm, and he carried the 
day. Yet, when the question was mooted whether 
peace should be purchased by the surrender of the 
fallen man, he nobly exclaimed : * I am surprised that, 
in making so odious a proposition to the French 
nation, you should have addressed yourself to the 
prisoner of Olmutz. ' Now that the great conqueror 
had fallen upon evil days, Lafayette forgot all 
political differences, all old animosities, and behaved 
to him with the utmost generosity and respect, even 
offering to provide him with the means of seeking a 
refuge in the United States. 

With the re-entry of the Bourbons he retired 
once more into country life. La Grange and its 
possessor, as they appeared at this time, are thus 
admirably described I7 Lady Morgan : — 

* In the midst of the fertile and luxurious wilder- 
ness rising above prolific orchards and antiquated 
woods, appeared the five towers of La Grange Bless- 
neau, tinged with the golden rays of the setting sun. 
Through the boles of the trees appeared the pretty 
village of Aubepierre. A remote view of the village 
of D'Hieres, with its gleaming river and romantic 
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valley, was caught and lost alternately in the serpen- 
tine mazes of the ragged road, which, accommodated 
to the groupings of the trees, wound amidst branches 
laden with ripening fruit, till its rudeness suddenly 
subsided in the velvet lawn that immediately smv 
rounded the castle. The deep moat, the drawbridge, 
the ivied tower and arched portals opening into the 
square court, had a feudal and picturesque character.* 
We found General Lafayette, surrounded by his 
patriarchal family, his excellent son and daughter- 
in-law, his two daughters, the sharers of his dungeon 
at Olmutz, and their husbands, eleven grand-children, 
and a venerable grand-uncle. • • . On the person of 
Lafayette time has left no impression ; not a wrinkle 
furrows the ample brow, and his unbent and noble 
figure is still as upright, bold, and vigorous as the 
mind that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity 
still distinguish the fine person of this extraordinary 
man ; who, though more than forty years before the 
world, does not appear to have reached his climacteric* 
Bustling and active in his farm, graceful and elegant 
in his salon, it is difficult to trace in one of the most 
successful agriculturists, and one of the most perfect 



* Climbing about his porch was a parasitic plant which he used to 
point out to his visitors with much pride. It had been planted by the 
hand of Charles James Fox, with whom he had contracted a friendship 
during a short visit to England, just previous to his first expedition to 
America, 
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fine gentlemen that France has produced, a warrior 
and a legislator.' 

In this delicious retirement he lived until No- 
vember 1818, when he was sent to the elective 
chamber by the electoral college of Sarthe. He at 
once ranged himself upon the extreme left. Plunged 
once more into the excAtement of political life, once 
more an actor to be applauded and admired upon 
the great stage, his vanity, his love of destructive- 
ness, dislike to all constituted authority, and feverish 
desire for change, asserted themselves with all their 
old vigour. Experience had taught him nothing; 
every revolution abroad, every plot at home, secured 
his support and active help. Still dazzled by the 
vision of American Republicanism, still believing in 
the practicability of its realisation in France, and 
still proposing to himself to win the immortal renown 
of establishing that Utopia, he became the secret 
leader of Carbonarism, and was ready to involve 
France once more in blood and anarchy for the hope 
of realising an idea. 

In 1823, Lafayette — it was after the burst up of 
the Carbonari plot — lost his seat in the Chamber. 
He took this opportunity to revisit America, His 
reception was magnificent ; from State to State his 
progress was one f8te; triumphal arches, balls, feasts, 
flowers, deputations, The senate voted him back 
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the two hundred thousand dollars that he had ex- 
pended upon American freedom, and added thereto 
a complete township of land in North Carolina, which 
was called Lafayetteville. The gift was by no means 
unacceptable, for La Grange and Chavajnac were the 
only estates which confiscation had left him, and at 
the time he was poor and in debt. 

In 1823, he again became a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1829, he revisited Cha- 
vainac, the place of his birth, and in passing through 
the country was everywhere received with an en- 
thusiasm scarcely inferior to that with which he had 
been overwhelmed in America. In Lyons, a crowd 
of not less than sixty thousand persons assembled 
to greet him. 

At the first outbreak of the revolution of July, he 
hastened to Paris. During the night of the 28th 
he personally visited the barricades, directing and 
stimulating, with all his old ardour, amidst the 
cheers of men, women, and children ; once more 
he raised the tricolour upon the H6tel de Ville, and 
never rested until he had not only compelled the 
abdication of Charles, but driven him from his last 
shelter — Rambouillet. 

But when the moment arrived to decide the 
future government of France, as usual, he shrank 
back timorously from the republic he had been 
"working for, and declared in favour of constitutional 
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monarchy. He now busied himself in the recon- 
struction of the National Guard, raising it to one 
million seven hundred thousand men. There was 
another grand installation, not so grand as that of 
1790 perhaps, but sufficiently imposing, in which 
the citizen King presented to him the colours, and 
in which, amidst the acclamations of Paris, he was 
once more named commander of all the National 
Guards of the kingdom. 

Yet no sooner was a regular government once 
more established than it discontented him; he re- 
signed the command so recently bestowed, and 
ranged himself in his old place upon the extreme 
left. 

The last act of his long, adventurous life was 
to refuse the crown of Belgium, which had been 
offered him. 

He died on the 20th of May 1834, at the age of 
seventy-seven. His funeral was splendid and im- 
posing, thousands of every grade of Society attend- 
ing it. Funeral honours were accorded to him in 
America ; the Senate House was hung with black until 
the end of the session, and an eloquent eulogy was 
pronounced upon his life in full Congress. 

6 He would fain be a Grandison-Cromwell,' said 
Mirabeau, speaking of the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard ; ' and would coquet with the supreme 
authority without daring to seize it, or, indeed, pos- 
• x 2 
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sessing the means of doing so.' There is much wit 
and felicity in that oddly-compounded epithet of 
' Grandison-Cromwell. , Imagine Sir Charles Grandi- 
son in Cromwell's position, and you can understand 
much of Lafayette's character and actions. He was 
a fine gentleman-demagogue, who would have loved 
to rule like a fine gentleman over fine gentlemen- 
republicans. He was opposed to all aristocratic 
distinctions, but desired that the whole nation 
should be in perpetual salaam to his virtue, his 
genius, his omnipotence. The leading feature of 
Lafayette's character was vanity. He was ambitious, 
not so much of real power as of its appearance, of 
eclat, and of vainglory. Self-consciousness of power 
was nothing to him unaccompanied by the acclama- 
tions of the mob. In whatever position he stood, in 
whatever society he found himself, whether it was 
that of kings, nobles, senators, soldiers, or shop- 
keepers, he desired to be the central figure, the 
cynosure of every eye and of all applause. He had 
not power of mind for supreme command ; he burned 
for its eclat, but shrank from its responsibility. Thus, 
to stand between Louis XVI. and the people, to be 
the protector and master of the one, the liberator 
and champion of the other, and the observed of all, 
was to attain the acme of his ambition. In such 
leading-strings he would lrave held every government 
of France ; the moment they escaped from his hands, 
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and that other names were larger and more frequent 
in men's mouths, he became a revolutionist. During 
the whole reign of Napoleon, he entirely withdrew 
himself from public affairs, not only because he con- 
scientiously disapproved of his rule, but because, in 
the presence of that iron will and splendid genius, he 
felt that he would be utterly insignificant. Courage- 
ous as a soldier, he was timid in resolution. A sin- 
cere enthusiast for republican institutions, he shrank 
from their realisation. A man of energy and genius 
at the head of that vast citizen army of which he 
was the creator, would have determined the revolu- 
tion in its earliest days ; but when the moment for 
decisive action came, opposing fears and scruples 
paralysed his will to impotency. In so excitable a 
country as Trance, he was a dangerous citizen ; far 
more dangerous in his weakness than had he been 
gifted with audacity and higher mental power; 
for, while especially adapted to destroy govern- 
ments, he had not the reconstructive genius of 
Cromwell or Napoleon, to give a something in their 
place. In fine, 'he had every great quality, yet 
something was wanting in each.' * 

Yet, beneath all the weakness and vanity of the 
head, there beat a noble heart, in which love of 
liberty and hatred of despotism were enshrined in its 
highest place* The devotion cf his person and for- 

* Bumont. 
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tune to the cause of American freedom is one of the 
most generous actions on record. The fortitude with 
which he endured his long and cruel imprisonment, 
and the ardour with which, in the gloom of his loath- 
some dungeon, he still fostered those dreams of 
liberty to which he owed all his sufferings, are traits 
of constancy and greatness of soul to which could 
be found but few parallels. To the poor he was the 
most generous of friends — to the alleviation of their 
sufferings he devoted much of his income, and during 
the terrible cholera time in Paris, he himself bore 
from house to house food and wine, and medicine 
and money, and worked unceasingly to mitigate the 
horrors of sickness and death that raged around him. 
Above all, he was generous to fallen opponents. 
How hardly he strove to save Napoleon from the 
hands of his enemies, and how gratefully he remem- 
bered that to the fallen emperor, with the acts and 
policy of whom he had ever been at variance, he 
owed his release from the dungeon of Olmutz, have 
been already recorded in these pages. When, after 
the accession of Louis Philippe, the mob clamoured 
at the very doors for the lives of the Polignac 
Ministry, which he himself had worked so ardently 
to overthrow, he stood forth their champion and 
defended them from the popular rage. 

In the light of so many amiable private virtues, 
let us bury the shadows of his political errors. 
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MADAME ROLAND. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. 

* There is invariably a woman at the beginning of 
all great undertakings/ says Lamartine. The obser- 
vation is profoundly true. Had chroniclers sought 
to discover the hidden springs of action rather than 
the effects, had they pried a little more curiously into 
the domestic life of princes, statesmen, and soldiers, 
mayhap the Adams would not figure quite so promi- 
nently in the history of the world ; the Eves would 
occasionally thrust them into a very small corner. 
Women have decided the fate of nations far more 
frequently than men. The earth is very grand and 
awe-inspiring, with its hills and dales, and endless 
diversity of surface, and thousands of books are 
written to praise and describe it ; but it is only here 
and there we find mention of the hidden elements 
that ceaselessly work within its bosom — that upheave 
the mountain and sink the valley. 

No more stupendous event than the First French 
Eevolution ever burst upon the world ; and no event 
was ever more largely influenced by women. The 
Pompadours, the Du Barrys, and the seraglio of the 
Pare aux Cerfs, helped to crush out the prestige of 
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the monarchy. One generation of women worked at 
the canses : the next guided the effects. Much of the 
blood-thirsty delirium of men's minds was caught 
from those terrible courtesans of whom Olympe and 
Th&>rigne de Mericourt* were the types. Their 
influence permeated every phase of society — from the 
midnight orgie to the political debate ; they spoke 
at the clubs, they decided the fate of prisoners at 
the Tribunal, and were actually worshipped under the 
personification of Goddesses of Eeason ! Of the great 
influence exercised by pure women, Charlotte Corday 
and Madame Boland are conspicuous examples. Two 
women were at the bottom of Eobespierre's fall: 
crazy old Catherine Th£ot and the beautiful 

• Theorigne de Mencourt was the daughter of a farmer of Liege. 
A girl of exceptional beauty, she had been seduced and afterwards 
abandoned by the seigneur of the land. Flying to England to hide hex 
shame, she fell into deeper degradation. A few years afterwards she 
returned to Paris, and, in the society of the demi-monde, became 
acquainted with Mirabeau, Dan ton, and Desmoulins. Still nursing the 
memory of the bitter wrong inflicted upon her by an aristocrat, she 
fiercely embraced the Republican doctrines, and became the leader of 
the Furies. She devoted the wages of her sin to the Republic She 
was one of the first to attack the Bastille — frequently spoke at the Cor- 
deliers ; and so great was her influence at the Revolutionary Tribunal 
that she could by a sign obtain the condemnation or acquittal of a pri- 
soner. Her seducer fell within her power and found no mercy. How 
many lives his crime was destined to cost ! How much of the blood 
spilt by the Revolution was private vengeance ! But her power, like 
all the rest, had an end. And the day came when she herself was 
stripped and flogged by her own Furies. The degradation drove her 
mad ; and until her death, twenty years afterwards, she was a raving 
maniac 
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Theresa de Fontenai.* Over the lives of the black- 
est of the revolutionary heroes the love of woman 
shed its softening influence; over Robespierre, in 
E16onore; over Desmoulins, in Lucille; overDanton, 
in both his wives ; over Louvet, in Lodoiska ; over 
Tallien, in Theresa ; over even Marat, in Albertine ; 
over Hebert, in the nun who broke her vows to God 
to follow him ; the romance of love found a tender 
spot even in the inflexible heart of the fanatical 
St. Just. 

But of all the heroines of the Revolution — 
whether we judge her by the greatness of her abilities, 
the brilliance of her mind, the purity of her life, or by 
the immense influence she exercised upon the move- 
ment — the grandest was Madame Roland.. The story 
of her life is well worthy not only to be read, but to 
be conned, deeply pondered over and remembered ; 
it is a story full of tender and touching beauty, full 
of noble lessons upon self-control, and full of grave 
warnings against the errors of blind enthusiasm. 

During her nine months 5 imprisonment she oc- 
cupied herself in writing ' M£moires ' ; the guillotine 
broke ofF the work in the middle, but the portion that 
was composed forms one of the most curious books 
in the world. It is modelled upon Rousseau's 
Confessions, and is almost, if not quite, as candid in 

* See 'Robespierre.' 
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its disclosures as that singular production. Upon 
these ' M^moires,' being the only authentic records 
we have of her youth, I shall draw largely, relating 
the incidents, where it is compatible with my space, 
in her own charming words. 



EPOCH THE FIRST. 

ROMANCE. 

Manon Jeanne Phlipon was born in a dingy house 
on the Quai des Orf&vres, in the year 1754. Her 
father was an engraver by trade, and did a little in 
jewellery ; he had a good business, but that did not 
content him ; he had a passion for fortune-making, 
which, as it usually does in such cases, brought him 
ultimately to poverty; he seems to have been a man 
of somewhat coarse and sensual habits. Her mother 
was a woman of simple yet refined mind, a little 
cold, but of pure and austere piety. Manon Jeanne 
was a pitite, grave child with a pensive face, brown 
thoughtful eyes and black hair, and a marvellously 
precocious intelligence. She cannot remember when 
she first learned to read ; at seven she has studied 
heraldry, and is henceforth, such knowledge being 
required in his business, her father's oracle upon 
the science. She is a passionate lover of books, and 
even at this early age has garnered up a world of 
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dreams out of Tasso and Fen&on, and other poets 
and romancists. 

One day — she is now nearly nine years old — she 
finds in a dark nook in the workshop some old 
volumes belonging to one of the apprentices ; he is 
at work and will be until evening, so she steals away 
with them to her mother's room, and sitting down at 
the window eagerly turns over the leaves ; very soon 
she becomes absorbed in their contents, and her soul 
is wandering among beings upon whose graves have 
fallen the snows of nearly two thousand winters. 
Let us look over her shoulder and see what book it is 
that has thus strangely fascinated her — Plutabch's 
Lives ! For sixteen hundred years the old Greek 
has reposed upon the shelves of dusty libraries ; men 
have read his with other chronicles and forgotten 
them; but like the grains of corn that lay dead 
for thousands of years in Egyptian sepulchres, they 
waited but transference to congenial soils to fructify. 
' I relished the book more than any I had ever seen, 
more even than the pathetic stories which much im- 
pressed me. But Plutarch seemed to be the fodder 
that best suited me/ So infatuated does she become 
with it, that at Easter (1763) she takes it to church, 
and hiding it in her 6 Semaine Sainte,' surreptitiously 
devours the delightful pages while her mother, good 
easy woman, believes she is piously conning her 
prayers. Madame Phlipon little imagined that those 
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childish studies would subvert the oldest monarchy 
in Christendom and convulse European civilisation 
to its centre. Thoughts even as daring as those 
might have flashed across the child's mind, for she 
tells us that — ' It is from that moment I date the 
impressions and ideas which made me republican, 
without which I might never have become so.* * 

A strange, solitary, dreamy life, full of vague 
poetry and enthusiasm, is that of this child ; her 
father is engaged in his business, her mother in her 
household duties ; she has no brothers, sisters, or com- 
panions, and so she is left alone to read and dream 
and rhapsodise. ' How many times from my window 
facing the north/ she writes, ' I had contemplated 
with emotion the vast desert of heaven, its superb 
azure vault; the sun rising behind the Pont au 
Change, and setting behind the trees of the Cours 
and houses of Chaillot. I never missed thus spend- 
ing some moments at the end of a beautiful day, and 
often sweet tears flowed silently from my ravished 
eyes, while my heart, swelling with a feeling of in- 
expressible happiness from the mere consciousness of 
existence, offered to the Supreme Being a homage 
pure and worthy of him/ 



* All the leaders of the Revolution dated their republican tendencies 
from reading Plutarch. He shares with Rousseau the honour of 
creating that event. To the latter was more especially devoted the 
extreme party, to the former the moderates. 
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Thus was born that passionate enthusiasm which 
governed her whole life. 

Three years later all this is changed. From the 
contemplation of heathen virtues and philosophy her 
soul has soared to more spiritual regions, and, grow- 
ing weary of the actual and the known, has found 
a new world in the mysteries of revealed religion : 
Plutarch is put aside for Massillon, Bourdaloue, 
Bossuet, and Francis de Paule. But she says: 
' Favourable as they were to the cause it was their 
object to defend, they informed me of some of the 
arguments against it, and put me on the way to 
reason of my belief. It was the first step ; but it 
was a long way off from there to the scepticism at 
which I arrived some years later, after having been 
successively Jansenist, Cartesian, Stoic, and Deist/ 

Devotion, like all other things embraced by this 
ardent nature, becomes a passion. To prepare her- 
self for her first communion she begs her parents' 
permission to spend twelve months in the convent of 
St. Marceau. Thither she goes, and here are some 
of her experiences of convent life : — 

' At the first glance the gravity of my little person 
inclined them to think that I ought to be placed 
among the elder boarders; so I found myself the 
twelfth at their table and the youngest of them all. 
The tone of politeness which my mother had taught 
me ; the sedate air which I had contracted by habit ; 
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my manner of speaking, so quiet and correct, re- 
sembled in nothing the noisy behaviour of these giddy 
girls. The children addressed me with a kind of 
confidence because I never repulsed them; the elder 
young ladies treated me with a sort of regard because 
my reserve did not render me less obliging to them, 
and caused me to be distinguished by the mistresses. 
Educated as I had been up to this epoch, there was 
nothing astonishing in the fact that I found myself 
better instructed than the most part of my companions 
— even the eldest 

' In the hours given to walking and recreation I 
did not ran and amuse myself with the crowd ; I 
retired solitarily among the trees to repose and dream ; 
as I beheld the beauty of the foliage, felt the breath 
of the zephyrs, the perfume of the flowers, I saw in 
all the hand of Providence, and perceived its care ; 
I admired its works, and, inspired with gratitude, I 
went to adore it in the church, where the majestic 
sounds of the organ, joined with the sweet voices of 
the young nuns, crowned my ecstasy.' 

At the convent she contracts a friendship with 
two sisters, the Mademoiselles Cannet, with whom 
she continues to correspond for the rest of her life.* 

She tells one or two strange stories of this de- 
votional epoch that would not bear repeating in a 

* These letters were published in 1841. They are full of interest m 
the genuine outpourings of a remarkable mind, 
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modem work. She would take the veil if her 
parents would permit her. The child is merging 
into the woman — it is the birth of sentiment— of the 
first yague yearning of a passionate nature to love, 
finding its expression and gratification in the worship 
of the Divine. Women of ardent and poetical minds, 
in the absence of some virile idol, give themselves up 
to devotion. 

She returns home and resumes the old life, the 
old solitary studies and musings, broken in the long 
evenings by reading aloud to her mother as she 
works. The father seldom or never appears upon 
the scene, he evidently takes his pleasure from home; 
she is respectfully reticent upon the domestic life of 
her parents, but we can perceive that it is not a 
happy one. 

She has taught herself the art of engraving, and 
has become so expert that Phlipon frequently employs 
her in his business; after a while he insists upon 
sharing with her the profits upon whatever she ex- 
ecutes. Prom that time she conceives a distaste for 
the graving tools and uses them no more. With her, 
art must be cultivated for itself alone, the practical 
has no charms. 

When she was about thirteen or fourteen her 

grandmother took her to the chateau of some great 

lady. Instead of being struck with awe at splendour 

so novel, her girlish heart was filled with bitterness 

vol. n. N 
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at the contemplation of the inequalities of fortune. 
She was especially aggrieved at the condescending 
kindness with which they were treated, and did not 
forbear from showing ib. From that day she con- 
ceived a hatred of the rich, and these fancied humi- 
liations were never forgotten. Perhaps, unknown to 
herself, the animus which prompted her in the time 
to come to heap so many degradations upon fallen 
royalty and aristocracy might have been born of the 
wounded pride of an hour. 

Another time she was taken to Versailles and 
remained there several days, her grandmother being 
acquainted with some of the inferior servants. Here 
again she beheld everything with the jaundiced eye 
of republicanism. 

'I sighed as I thought of places where I could 
have equally admired the fine arts without being 
wounded by the sight of despotism; I walked in 
imagination in Greece, I assisted in the Olympic 
games, and then I was chagrined to find myself in 
France. Thus impressed by all that the good times 
of the Eepublic could show, I forgot the death of 
Socrates, the exile of Aristides, the condemnation of 
Phocion.' 

When she wrote those lines the gilded idol she 
worshipped was shattered, and she had discovered of 
what vile clay it was fashioned. Pursuing the same 
subject, she telJs us : — 
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'In my readings I longed passionately for the 
reform of inequality. I was Agis and Cleomenes at 
Sparta ; I was Gracchus at Eome ; and as Cornelia 
I would have upbraided "my sons that I was called 
only the mother-in-law of Scipio ; I retired with the 
people to Mount Aventine and I would have voted 
for the tribunes. 

' Now that experience has taught me to weigh 
all things impartially, I perceive in the enterprise 
of the Gracchi and in the conduct of the tribunes 
wrongs and evils with which I was not sufficiently 
struck at the time/ 

Such thoughts as these were the errors of a noble 
mind dazzled by its own glittering deceptions, the 
spurious offspring of a passionate love of the noble 
and the heroic. ' I never read the story of a great 
action/ she says, ' but what I murmured, It is thus 
I would have acted.' And never did man or woman 
strive more earnestly to be worthy of her creed, to 
expurgate every impurity from her soul ; searching 
was her self-analysis, rigid her self-discipline, and 
this stoicism stood her in good stead thereafter; 
when passion would have made an entry into her 
heart it found it enwalled by adamant. 

The years pass away and she is now eighteen ; and 
here is her portrait, painted by herself: — 'My height 
is five feet; bust full and superbly formed; my 
figure is graceful, my features pleasing though irre^ 

N 2 
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gular ; my mouth rather large, many handsomer, but 
none with a more tender and attractive smile ; my 
eyes not large, of a greyish chestnut colour (gris 
chdtain), and set flush with the head ; in expression 
they are frank, soft, lively, varying with every mood 
and betraying every thought of the soul, now flash- 
ing, oftener caressing, but ever lively ; and they are 
crowned by finely-pencilled eyebrows. My nose has 
at times been a trouble to me, being rather large 
at the nostrils; but perhaps, when taken with my 
face as a whole it does not mar the tout ensemble. 
My forehead is large, but partly covered according to 
the fashion of the time. As to my chin, it has that 
character which physiognomists call voluptuous ; and 
when I consider all things I doubt whether anyone 
was by nature ever formed more fully for voluptuous- 
ness than I, and I am sure no one ever had less taste 
for it. My complexion is bright rather than pale, 
and crimsons at the least emotion. My skin is soft; 
my arms well rounded; my hand shapely, although 
not small, and my long fingers, although they bear 
marks of industry, have preserved their shapeliness. 
My teeth are strong and regular ; my whole appear- 
ance denoting the possession of perfect health. 
Such are the treasures which nature has bestowed 
upon me.* 

Since she left the convent of St. Marceau her 
mind has slowly passed through another revolution, 
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and at eighteen we find her a sceptic. Her religion 
has never been a thing of real vitality, it has never 
been more than the manifestations of a poetic enthu- 
siasm; there is a keen, questioning spirit in her 
intellect, an aversion to tradition, an antagonism to 
blind faith, and even to veneration, which naturally 
inclines her mind to scepticism. How and why she 
first began to doubt she thus explains : — 

' When, studied in history, I had beheld the ex- 
tent of the world, the succession of ages, the march 
of empires, the public virtues, the errors of so many 
nations, I found the idea pitiful, ridiculous, atro- 
cious, of a Creator who delivered to eternal tortures 
those innumerable people, frail works of his own 
hands, cast upon the earth in the midst of so many 
perils, and in the night of ignorance from which 
they had already suffered so much. . • . After the 
absurdity of damnation the cruelty of infallibility 
struck me the most, and I delayed not to reject both/ 

So she went to the study of metaphysics, and 
consulted her confessor upon her doubts and diffi- 
culties, which he did his best to refute, and lent 
her the works of the most illustrious defenders and 
exponents of the Christian religion and of church 
doctrine. She studied them assiduously — so she did 
the writings of the philosophers which it was their 
task to refute. But the philosophers had, in her 
opinion, the best of it, and from that time forth 
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her religion was the religion of reason ; she was not, 
however, a propagandist of philosophism, on the con- 
trary, she always conformed to the observances of the 
faith in which she had been reared, went to confes- 
sion, attended public worship, and payed due rever- 
ence to all the ceremonies of the Church. 

There are now numerous suitors for her hand, 
well-to-do, honest bourgeois; but she shrinks from 
the thought of such uncongenial companionship. 
' My sentiments strike me as very odd/ she writes to 
Sophie Cannet. ' What Can be stranger than for me 
to hate anyone because he loves me, and from the 
moment I try to love himP Yet so it is, I give yon 
a faithful record of my experience.' ' 

What sympathy could there arise between that 
fervid, poetic soul and some matter-of-fact vendor 
of meat or sugar? Manon Jeanne has her ideal, 
a lofty one, gathered from the realms of poetry. 
She is ' Eucharist to Telemachus, Hermione to 
Tancred;' she is not likely to find a Telemachus 
or a Tancred amongst the shopkeepers of Paris, and 
so she prefers remaining single. Many years will 
elapse before she meets her ideal. 

Meantime, however, and about this period, she 
fancies she has discovered it in the person of one La 
Blancherie, a writer of indifferent verses, a senti- 
mental, romantic philosopher, and yet a very com- 
monplace man — there were many such in that ag& 
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The cleverest of women have their infatuations, and 
I suppose our heroine would have been something 
more than a woman had she been altogether free of 
such glamours. She mistook his verses for poetry, 
his sentimentalism for depth of thought, and his 
romanticism for passion, and her own vague senti~ 
ments for love. 

But still the old life of household duties, solitary 
studies, readings tete-a-tete with her mother, goes on 
as before ; but not all so monotonously now ; some 
times she goes into society, visits at the house of a 
rich financier. Yet the happiest days of all are the 
summer Sundays, when pere and mere Phlipon and 
herself, with a basket of provisions, take boat down 
the Seine as far as Marly ; there reposing beneath 
the shadows of the glorious woods, veiled from the 
golden sunlight, couched upon flowers, which ever 
soothe her imagination and delight her senses to an 
inexpressible degree, the bees droning sleepily in 
her ears, the perfumed zephyrs rustling amongst the 
leaves, and a- volume of Racine or Corneille in her 
hand, she is supremely happy. 

But sorrow is near — a sorrow so agonising that 
it will threaten her reason, even her life. Madame 
Phlipon's health has long been ailing ; one holiday 
when she is so much better that they think her equal 
to an excursion into the country, she is taken for 
death and dies before they can bring her home* 
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' So finished/ she writes pathetically, ' the sweet 
and brilliant epoch of those tranquil years passed in 
the peaceful charm of happy affections and cherished 
studies ; like to those beautiful mornings of spring 
when the serenity of the heavens, the purity of the 
air, the budding foliage, the perfume of the flowers, 
impart a charm to all we respire, develope existence, 
and give happiness in only promising it.' 

Manon Jeanne loved her mother with passionate 
devotion : who shall describe her grief? Out of that 
grief arises a vastly important event in the history 
of her mental development: no less a one than 
her introduction to the writings of Jean-Jacques 
Eousseau, to which, strange to say, she has hitherto 
been a stranger. To distract her from her grief the 
Abb£ Legrand lends her ' La Nouvelle Heloise.' *I 
was twenty-one/ she says ; ' I had read much, was 
acquainted with a great number of writers, historians, 
litterateurs, and philosophers; but Eousseau made 
upon me an impression which I can compare only to 
that which Plutarch created at eight. It seemed to 
me to be the aliment which I required, it interpreted 
feelings I had known before but could never explain; 
Plutarch had disposed me to become republican, he 
had awakened that force and pride which constitute 
character, he liad inspired me with true enthusiasm, 
for public virtue and liberty. Eousseau showed me 
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the domestic happiness to which I might pretend, and 
the ineffable delights I was capable of tasting.' 

After the death of her mother the La Blancherie 
infatuation speedily came to an end. Phlipon, who 
liked him not, forbade him the house. This pro- 
hibition upon their intercourse does not seem to have 
driven either of them to despair. They see each 
other at church sometimes, and Manon Jeanne writes 
to Sophie of her blushes and emotion, and of ' those 
criminal tears shed at once for her mother and her 
lover.' But this sentimentalism soon begins to cool. 
Stories are told her, something to his discredit. She 
believes them — a certain proof that she does not love. 
One day she meets him tricked out in vain finery, 
very unbecoming a professed philosopher. Little by 
little clearness of vision is restored to her, and like 
Titania, she gradually becomes conscious that she has 
been idealising— well, something very different from 
what she imagined. After which disenchantment 
she writes her confidante : ' You cannot think how 
strange it seems to me. His features, although the 
same, have no longer the same expression to me, and 
do not indicate the same qualities. Oh, how power* 
ful is illusion ! I still rate him above common men, 
and especially above those of our age ; but he is no 
longer my ideal of perfection, no longer the first of 
his species ; in short, no longer my lover. 9 
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And so she recovered from this, her first attack 
of heart disease. Or would it not be more appro- 
priately termed disease of the imagination ? 

It was about this time that she was first 
introduced to M. Eoland. He was an inspector of 
manufactures at Amiens ; fifty years of age ; a stiff, 
formal man, with hard, cold features, a dry, inflex- 
ible voice, an excessive self-love, but unblemished 
principles; a republican, a philosopher, and an 
adorer of the ancients. . But let her own words 
describe her first impression of her future husband : — 

' I saw a man nearly fifty years of age, tall, care- 
less in his attitude, with that kind of awkwardness 
which a solitary life always produces ; but his man- 
ners were easy and winning ; and without possessing 
the elegance of the world, they united the politeness 
of the well-bred man to the seriousness of the philo- 
sopher. He was very thin, with a complexion much 
tanned ; his brow already covered by very little hair, 
and very little beard, did not detract from his regular 
but unattractive features. He had, however, a pleas- 
ing smile, and his features an animated play, which 
gave them a. totally different appearance when he 
was excited in speaking or listening. His voice was 
manly, his mode of speeoh brief, like a man with 
short breath ; his conversation full of matter, because 
his head was full of ideas, occupied the mind more 
than it flattered the ear. His language was sometimes 
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striking, but harsh and inharmonious. This charm 
of the voice is a gift very rare, and most powerful 
over the senses, and does not merely depend on the 
quality of the sound, but equally upon that delicate 
sensibility which varies the expression by modifying 
the accent. 9 

He was struck with Manon Jeanne from the 
first 5 with her brilliant intellect, extensive reading, 
and, above all, with her intense sympathy for the 
forms of ancient government ; and perhaps, stoic as 
he was, a little with her personal charms. There 
sprang up between them a sort of Platonic friend- 
ship, which at first never went beyond a simple 
interchange of intellectual ideas; by-and-by, how- 
ever, he offered her his hand, but the girl was proud 
and could not endure the thought of being brought 
into his family as a penniless wife, and so she begged 
him to think no more of her. Yet when he left Paris 
for Italy, whither he was sent on business concerning 
the manufactory with which he was connected, she 
not only granted him the privilege of corresponding 
with her, but a kiss as well ! 

A little while before his return to Prance he wrote 
to Phlipon, asking his daughter's hand. But, 
whether by reason of disparity of age or from other 
cause of dislike, the father did not regard him as 
an eligible husband, and wrote back a refusal in some- 
what brusque terms. 
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In the meantime things had been going very 
badly with the engraver since his wife's death : he 
had given way to dissipated habits, and his business 
was rapidly falling into decay. Home became in- 
supportably wretched to the young girl; and, doubt- 
less, considerably annoyed by the letter which had 
been sent to M. Eoland, she fit length resolved to 
quit her father's roof, and take up her abode in a con- 
vent. She did so, and lived upon a miserably small 
pittance, with the most stoical frugality, performing 
even the most menial drudgery of her humble apart- 
ment with her own hands* What an existence of 
unutterable mortification to that proud spirit ! 

For a time she heard no more of her lover and 
had resigned herself to the idea that he had given up 
all thoughts of her. But one day he came to the 
convent and renewed his proposal in person. And 
her pride again rejected it. Even then he would not 
take her answer as finality. Perhaps he saw some- 
thing of yielding, of faltering in her demeanour ; it 
is more than probable that there were such indica- 
tions, for her life was one of dreary solitude and of 
bitter privation ; at all events, he offered himself a 
third time — and was accepted. 

She did not love him, although she would have 
fain persuaded herself that she did. She saw not 
the man as he really was, but out of the compound 
elements of his character, as she beheld it— gilded by 
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the warmth of her own fancy, she created an ideal. 
He was to her one of the philosophic heroes of ancient 
Greece ; a pure, noble, immaculate republican ; his 
frigidity was the calm of a great mind ; his self-love 
the innate consciousness of superior genius. And 
then, would he not take her out of the grovelling 
associations by which she was surrounded, and raise 
her to that higher position which she coveted ? 

So they were married. And here ends her romance 
and the first epoch of her life. 



t EPOCH THE SECOND. 

PEOSE. 

In this marriage may be traced the influence of 
Rousseau's writings ; it closely resembles that of 
Heloise and M. de Wolmar. The first uneventful 
year of their married life was passed in Paris. 
After which they removed to Amiens, where a child, 
a girl, was born to them, and where they resided four 
years. Did she find happiness in this union ? Let 
her speak for herself in the following noble and 
beautiful confession : — 

' By dint of occupying myself with the happiness 
of the man with whom I was associated, I felt that 
something was wanting to my own. I have not for 
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a moment ceased to see in my husband one of the 
most estimable persons that exists, and to whom 
it was an honour to me to belong; but I often 
felt that similarity was wanting between us; that 
the ascendency of a dominating temper, united to 
that of twenty years more of age, made one of those 
superiorities too much. If we lived in solitude, 
I had sometimes very painful hours to pass ; if we 
went into the world, I was liked by persons, some 
one of whom I feared might affect me too closely.* 
I plunged into my husband's occupations, became 
his copying clerk, corrected his proofs, and fulfilled 
the task with an unrepining humility, which con- 
trasted strongly with a spirit as free and true as 
mine. But this humility proceeded from my heart; 
I respected my husband so much that I always 
liked to suppose that he was superior to myself. I 
had such a dread of seeing a shadow over his coun- 
tenance ; he was so tenacious of his own opinions, 
that it was a long time before I ventured to con- 
tradict him. To this labour I joined that of my 
house ; and observing that his delicate health could 
not endure every kind of diet, I always prepared his 
meals with my own hands. We remained four years 

• This passage refers to a young man named Lathenas, who fre- 
quented their house and fell deeply in love with her; but from the time 
that she suspected this feeling she carefully avoided his society. 
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at Amiens, where I became a mother and a nurse. 
We worked together at " I/Encyclop6die Nouvelle," 
in which the articles relative to commerce had been 
confided to him. We only quitted this occupation 
for our walks in the vicinity of the town.' 

What an exquisite picture of a noble and true 
woman and wife is here ! But if we analyse this 
confession, what does it mean ? It means that she 
sees the mem now, in the place of the creation of her 
ideas. She sees that he is a good man, but cold 
and unimpressionable; an excellent husband, but 
with no conception of the love her nature demands ; 
a clear-headed man of business, but of mediocre 
talents ; neither a hero nor a philosopher, but narrow- 
minded and largely imbued with amour-propre. The 
romance of her life is closed for ever ; with a sigh 
she buries it in some remote corner of her heart, 
takes up her cross, and cheerfully and earnestly sets 
about faithfully performing her duties as a wife 
and mother. There is a void in her life, and at 
times a sense of aching yearning for something she 
does not possess. The time is approaching when 
she will seek to fill that void with ambition — to 
numb the aching with the excitement of political 
strife. 

From Amiens, in the year 1784, they go to 
Lyons, whither Roland is removed by his employers. 
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Here her home is called La Platiere ; it is situated 
at the. foot of the Beaujolais Mountains, in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Sadne. Away from dingy cities 
she is in the midst of Nature in her most glorious 
garb ; and daily and hourly her soul goes forth upon 
the mountain and the valley, and soars upward to 
the bright vault of heaven, a priestess adoring upon 
the altar of her goddess. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood worship her; she is their guardian 
angel, feeding the hungry, ministering to the sick, 
and consoling the wretched. Every morning the 
courtyard of La Platiere is filled with her clients; 
some are there to express their gratitude for benefits 
received, and manifest it in a present of eggs or 
poultry, or perhaps only flowers ; some pale or feeble, 
just risen from a bed of sickness which she has 
tended, have come to pay their first visit of thanks ; 
others less fortunate, always the larger number, are 
there to crave her help. She has a smile and a kind 
word for each ; and each has a blessing and a prayer 
for her. 

There is only one drop of bitterness in her home 
—her mother-in-law, a hard, overbearing woman, 
with a mind contracted to the smallest possible 
compass by the narrow ways of a provincial life— a 
harsher prototype of her son. But Manon Jeanne's 
firmness of purpose smooths the difficulty, until in 
time it ceases to trouble her. 
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Calmly thus rolled away the years until the out- 
break of the .Revolution. M. Roland declared him- 
self at once a supporter of its principles. Madame 
was on fire; the ardour, the enthusiasm, the love, 
that had been smouldering and stamped down in her 
heart all these years, burst into /a flame. Ah, yes, 
she could lavish it all now, without sin, without 
shame, upon the idol of her child-dream — the 
Republic. M. Roland began to write for the ' Courrier 
de Lyon/ or rather the articles bore his name ; they 
were chiefly written by his wife. Their brilliance 
and luminous style attracted the attention of the 
Parisian press. M. Roland was sent to Paris by 
the Lyons firm to defend the commercial interests of 
the city, which were threatened with ruin. And to 
Paris went he and Madame : and here ends the Prose 
and the second epoch of her life. 



EPOCH THE THIRD. 

UIOPIANISM. 

As it has been said before, the fame of the articles in 
the * Courrier de Lyon,' attributed to M. Roland, had 
attracted the attention of the Parisian press, so that 
when he and his wife came to the capital it was not 
as unknown people. The grace, beauty, and brilliant 
powers of Madame soon attracted the notice of the 
vol. 11. 
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great leaders of the Revolution, and in a short time 
her salon became one of their principal resorts. 
Meetings of celebrities were held there four times 
a week, and thither, among many others, came 
Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, the two latter 
at this time very obscure individuals. Madame 
Roland never liked Danton; his coarse, blatant 
manners revolted her punctilious refinement, and she 
seems to have had an instinctive dread of him. For 
Robespierre, on the contrary, then scarcely noticed 
in these brilliant assemblies, she conceived a great 
liking. There was one point of sympathy between 
them — they were both worshippers of an idea. In 
those days she was his patroness, thereafter she was 
his protectress. When he fled after the Smeute in the 
Champ de Mars, she went out in the night, attended 
only by a female servant, to endeavour to discover 
his hiding place, with the purpose of offering him the 
shelter of her roof. And this man was ordained 
to be her destroyer. What children we are in the 
hands of Destiny ! 

In her salon was formed the pure Republican 
party, to be afterwards so famous in history as the 
Girondists,* and with which her name is indissolubly 

* The deputies actually elected by the department of the Gironde (a 
portion of the ancient province of Guienne), were only five in number: 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonne, Grangeneuve, and Ducos, who by their 
eloquence and enthusiasm soon attracted to their views nearly all the 
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connected. Never before was so large a number of 
extraordinary enthusiasts banded together. Putting 
aside Mirabeau, Danton, and Desmoulins, all the intel- 
lect, all the eloquence, all the nobility of the Revolu- 
tion were concentrated in these gifted men. The soul of 
the party was Madame Roland. The leader was Verg- 
niand, indolent, dreamy, but when aroused an orator 
of marvellous eloquence. During the earlier stages 
of the Revolution the Gironde was the extreme party. 
While the Cordeliers and Jacobins still hesitated, it 
openly declared for a republican form of government, 
and ere the King was deposed Barbaroux and Madame 
Roland plotted for its establishment in the south. 
But their republic would have been quite distinct from 
that of the followers of Rousseau. It would have 
been federal, founded upon the Spartan or Athenian 
model, in which the masses would have been but 
little considered ; the Girondists would have super- 
seded the aristocracy of birth by an aristocracy of 
intellect, amenable to no power higher than itself. 
In fine, they would have pulled all down to their 
level, but raised up none. The narrow selfishness of 
such aspirations does not seem to have struck them. 
Men of high learning, saturated with the influences 
of classical education and the love of the ireedom of 
the ancient world — a freedom based upon slavery — 

moderates of republican opinions. At the time of its fall the party con- 
sisted of more than fifty members. 
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they possessed far less sympathy with the unlettered, 
barbarous, coarse man of the people than the grand 
seigneur whom they would have swept away. Their 
theory was quite as impracticable in modern Europe 
as the Socialism of Robespierre. But theirs was at 
least a noble dream ; the other was that of thieves 
and assassins. 

Among these Girondists was an ardent romantic 
enthusiast named Buzot, who conceived a passionate 
romantic attachment for his beautiful hostess. They 
were two congenial souls, and had they met earlier 
in life ' things might have been as they ne'er could 
be again/ There was a stir in that secret locked-up 
closet of her heart, upon which she had put a seal 
in the first year of her married life; there was a 
kindling among the smouldering embers, more than 
a kindling, a flame ; but her virtue was fire-proof and 
came out of the ordeal unscathed. 

It is thus that she describes him. (The date of 
the description is after the fall of the Girondists) :— 
* Sensitive, ardent, melancholy, a passionate ad- 
mirer of nature, he seems born to give and share 
happiness. This man would forget the universe in 
the sweetness of private virtue. Capable of sublime 
impulses and unvarying affections, the vulgar, who 
like to depreciate what it cannot equal, accuse him 
of being a dreamer. Of sweet countenance, elegant 
£gure, there is always in his attire that care, neat- 
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ness, and propriety which announce the respect of 
self as well as others. Whilst the dregs of the nation 
elevate the flatterers and corrupters of the people to 
station — whilst cut-throats swear, drink, and clothe 
themselves in rags, in order to fraternise with the 
populace — Buzot possesses the morality of Socrates, 
and maintains the decorum of Scipio : so they pull 
down his house and banish him, as they did Aristides. 
I am astonished they have not issued a decree that 
his name should be forgotten.' 

But it must not be supposed that Madame Roland 
sought to make herself the centre of the brilliant 
assemblies which gathered in her salon. She was 
not at all the heroine that lady novelists like to 
paint — a sort of ignis fatuus wandering from guest 
to guest flashing upon their dazed brains bright 
coruscations of wit, interrupted only by looks of 
contemptuous pity cast upon her elderly spouse 5 or 
lackadaisical sighs descriptive of a breaking heart. 
Madame Eoland was no such heroine, but a high- 
souled, noble woman who sought to be great only 
through her husband. Each Friday Eoland gave a 
public dinner to the ministers in the splendid apart- 
ments once occupied by M. Necker. At these 
entertainments she simply performed her duties as 
hostess, gave each visitor a warm welcome, but seldom 
joined in the conversation — never conspicuously. She 
listened to all that transpired 5 spoke seldom. But 
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when the company had departed, and the lights 
were out, and man and wife were alone together, 
then her genius assumed the sway. All she had 
heard and thought was digested and combined to 
become her husband's guide for the morrow. Truly 
M. Eoland had a treasure for wife ! 

Upon the dispersion of the Assembly they re- 
turned to La Platifere. But after their late fever- 
ish life of excitement, the monotony of the country 
was intolerable to both. All inspection of manufac- 
tories being suspended, M. Eoland was presently 
released from his business obligations ; then bidding 
adieu — for ever, as it was fated — to his peaceful 
home, he and Madame, at the opening of the year 
1792, cast themselves once more into the revolution- 
ary vortex. 

Soon after his arrival he was appointed to a sub- 
ordinate post in the Ministry. A few months later 
he was Minister of the Interior. The King in con- 
firming this appointment, and the Jacobins in pro- 
posing it, had the same object. Both imagined that 
in this man of mediocre abilities and rustic plainness 
they would have an easy dupe. Both omitted in their 
calculations the genius of the wife, thereby showing 
great oversight. Omit the wife from your calcula- 
tions ! Far better omit the husband. 

M. Eoland affected a Spartan simplicity in cos- 
tume, and astonished the courtiers by appearing at 
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the Tuileries in grey-worsted stockings and thick 
shoes studded with nails. But Louis, being a gentle- 
man, an advantage he possessed over all his enemies, 
pretended not to remark this ostentatious insolence ; 
indeed, so politely and gracefully did he receive his 
new minister that the stoical heart of M. Roland was 
melted, nay, fascinated. But Madame had not abated 
one jot of her hatred for kings and aristocrats, and 
very soon destroyed this favourable impression. Soon 
afterwards he wrote, without consulting his colleagues, 
the famous letter to the King in which, in austere 
and harsh terms, he called upon him to withdraw 
his veto upon the prosecution of the non-juring 
priests. Of this letter, by the advice of his wife, he 
preserved a secret copy to be used thereafter to 
enhance his patriotism in the eyes of the Assembly. 
The contingency soon arrived. Louis, stung beyond 
endurance by the insult, dismissed him together 
with Clavi&re and Servan. In revenge, Roland im- 
mediately laid the copy of his epistle before the 
Assembly. 

A despicable act after all, and not at all in har- 
mony with the heroic virtue thou didst pretend 
to, Monsieur ; and yet, alas, not wholly thine the 
act, but rather more thy wife's. The 10th of August 
witnessed the destruction of the monarchy and 
the triumph of the dismissed ministers. Madame 
was in ecstasies ; the Republic was an accomplished 
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fact; the dream of her life was realised. But her 
triumph was not a generous one, there was no pity 
in her heart for the fallen, only a desire to crush 
them into yet lower depths. When told of the 
treatment which the Queen had experienced at the 
hands of the mob — ' Oh, what her pride must have 
suffered ! Would that I had been there to witness 
it I ' was her cruel exclamation. With all your stern 
self-discipline, your grand intellect and noble virtues, 
those merciless words, Madame, degraded you to the 
level of the vilest fury that shrieked around the 
guillotine. But the idolatrous worship of false ideals 
will warp and debase the highest natures. 

Her pitiless triumph was short-lived. The down- 
fall of royalty loosed the factions of all restraint, 
and gave domination to the strongest. The strong- 
est was the Mountain, the faction of the Sans- 
culottes, and the enemy, vowed to destruction, of 
the Gironde. How short-sighted were all these 
revolutionists ! they were never conscious of danger 
until it was upon them ; each party was so inflated 
with a sense of its own indispensability to the 
commonwealth that it never dreamed of foes auda- 
cious enough to attempt its destruction. 'They 
would not dare ! ' was the contemptuous exclamation 
with which every warning of danger was rebutted. But 
they did dare until the whole swarm was destroyed. 

The September massacres* shattered Utopia and 

* See « Danton.' 
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aroused the Girondists to a sense of their own peril. 
M. Roland used every effort to check the progress of 
the assassinations both in Paris and the provinces, 
and demanded the arrest of the assassins. But the 
tigers were not to be driven away from their cannibal 
feast, and threatened to devour those who attempted 
it. Each day the Maratists and Dantonists waxed 
stronger and the Moderatists weaker. 

A supper-party, which was a reunion of the 
Girondists, was held once a week in Madame's salon 
(the four times a week receptions had ceased since 
the split with the Jacobins). To these meetings 
came Vergniaud, Condorcet, Brissot, Potion, 
Barbaroux, Louvet, Buzot, and all the intellect and 
eloquence of the party — no longer animated and 
hopeful of the future, but grave and sad, like men 
upon whose souls a blight had fallen. They discussed, 
not their hopes, but their fears, and wept bitter tears 
over the degradation of their idol, Liberty ; until, 
warmed by the more genial influences of the feast, 
they grew oblivious of the unhappy present, and, 
lost in the wild enthusiasm of their discourse, lived 
for a visionary hour in the republic of their dreams. 
These meetings were denounced by Marat and Des- 
moulins as licentious orgies, presided over by a modern 
Circe, in which conspiracies were hatched to aid the 
insurrection in La Vendee, to defeat the French armies 
of the frontiers, and to re-establish the monarchy ! 

Now came the trial of the King. ' How would 
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the Girondists vote P * was the uneasy thought of the 
Jacobins ; for they still possessed sufficient power, 
when united, to seriously affect the decisions of the 
Convention, A gloomy anxious meeting was held at 
Madame Koland's the night before the fatal day. 
All were averse to the sentence of death. ' But did 
they dare oppose it?' was the secret unacknowledged 
thought of each. They parted without arriving at 
any decision. 

It was a breathless moment in the Tribunal next 
day, when Vergniaud, as the chief of the party, rose 
to record his vote. His face was gloomy and 
despairing, his eyes downcast ; he had the air of a 
man forced, against his will, to perform a shameful 
act. He paused for a moment ; there was not a stir in 
the crowd ; every eye was fixed upon him, every breath 
was held, until the vote was recorded and he had passed 
on. It was death I Twenty-two of the party voted the 
same. Robespierre smiled grimly, for he knew they 
had not only voted the King's death, but their own. 

They could have saved the unhappy Louis from 
the scaffold ; without their votes the Jacobins could 
not have secured a majority. They desired to save 
him, but their courage forsook them at the last 
moment. They outraged their consciences, acted like 
cowards, and deservedly sealed their own destruction 
by giving a last triumph to their enemies.* 

* It is questionable whether any of, at least the leaders, of the 
factions, except Marat, desired the King's death ; yet each and all, 
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After the King's execution the struggle still went 
on; boldlyand fiercely on the side of the Montagnards, 
weakly, timidly on the side of the Girondists, who, 
although they stung and provoked their enemies, had 
not the audacity to challenge them to a pitched battle. 
They aroused the Vengeance of Danton by insinuating 
that he was the accomplice of Dumouriez. ' You 
were right, friends of the Mountain/ he exclaimed, 
trembling with rage, c and I was wrong ; there is no 
peace possible with these men. Let it be war then ! 
They will not save the Eepublic with us, it shall be 
saved without them, in spite of them/ They incurred 
the deadliest hatred of the Sansculottes by decreeing 
the impeachment of Marat.* There were wild scenes 
in the Convention between the two factions, even to 
the drawing of pistols and swords. 

On the 22nd of January, 1793, weary of the strife, 
Eoland resigned. Every succeeding day the position 
of the Girondists grew more desperate. The Ja- 
cobins held secret meetings, to concoct the readiest 
means of ridding themselves of their opponents. 
Once they resolved to massacre them all as they sat 
in the Commune ; twice they decided upon breaking 
into their homes at night, and murdering them in 
their beds. But on each occasion a timely warning 
saved them. Twice they were warned by Danton ; 

fearful of being outbidden by his rivals for the favours of the mob, 
voted one way. 
*See'MaraC 
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once they owed their lives to Louvet's Lodoiska;* 
she contrived to be present, unseen and unsuspected, 
at one of these murder councils. On the day ap- 
pointed for their immolation they absented them- 
selves from the Convention ; on the other nights they 
slept from their homes. 

Almost unendurable were their lives ; unceasing 
strife, and the assassin's dagger ever hanging over 
them ; fearful to stir abroad ; fearful to remain in 
their homes ; fearful to lie down in their beds. Some 
never slept two consecutive nights in the same house ; 
others watched through the darkness, and snatched a 
little troubled sleep during the daylight. 

On the 31st of May, just as, in utter despair, 
Roland had obtained passports for himself and wife 
to leave the city of blood, an order came for his arrest. 
He refused to recognise its legality ; the officer, not 
having been commanded to enforce it in case of resist- 



* Another romance of the Revolution. They had loved one another in 
early youth, but Lodoiska (so called by himself after the heroine of his 
own romance of ' The Chevalier Faublas') had been given to another. 
In a few years death restored her liberty ; then the lovers were reunited 
and lived in passionate happiness upon the borders of one of the forests 
that surrounded Paris, she assisting him in his studies and writings, and 
watching night and day over his safety with the vigilance of a guardian 
angel. Writing of Louvet Madame Roland says, c It is impossible to unite 
more simplicity, more ease. Courageous as a lion, mild as a child, he can 
cause Catiline to tremble upon his throne, wield the graving tool of 
history, or lavish the tenderness of soul upon a beloved female.' He 
wrote for Roland in the Journal of the Girondists « La Sentinelle.' He 
was the bravest man of his party, and feared not to accuse Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat. 
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ance, retired, and Roland contrived to get away from 
Paris that night, and to take shelter at Rouen. 

His wife would not stir. That same day she 
went boldly to the Convention to demand of its 
members by what authority, and for what offence, 
they had decreed the arrest of her husband ; but they 
would not admit her. Wearied and despairing, she 
bent her steps towards home, and on her very 
threshold was herself arrested. 

Ere this, twenty-two of the party had been thrown 
into prison. Some half-score of others were on their 
way to their departments to raise the flag of rebel- 
lion. But their design did not prosper, their followers 
forsook them, all fell from them, and in a few hours 
they were hunted fugitives flying for their lives, and 
encompassed upon all sides by enemies. 



EPOCH THE FOURTH, 

THE GUILLOTINE. 

The fury of the Revolution was at its height. Roy- 
alist and religious rebellion, not easily subdued, had 
broken out in La Vendee ; Dumouriez — to save him- 
self from the scaffold — had gone over to the enemy ; 
Austrian and Prussian armies harassed the frontiers ; 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles were in revolt. A 
very delirium of suspicion was upon the people; 
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everywhere, thanks to the ravings of the demagogues, 
they saw air-drawn daggers threatening assassina- 
tion, and showers of English gold corrupting patriot 
purity,* until each man and woman saw in neigh- 
bour, brother, sister, wife, husband, a suspect, a 
traitor. And, as it were to verify these suspicions, 
came the assassination of Marat. But beyond these 
incentives to the blind fury of the mob was added a 
sense of bitter disappointment. Bread was as scarce 
and as dear as when Louis reigned at Versailles. To 
the people this revolution had meant abundant food, a 
share in those good things of earth which had hitherto 
been so very far off. But this had not been brought 
to pass — there was as much hunger and misery as 
before. Why was this ? Who was defrauding them 
of the rewards of this overturning of Bastilles and 
kings ? The Aristocrats, the Girondists, shrieked 
Jacobinism. Destroy, exterminate those traitors and 
all will be well ; it is they alone who are choking the 
glorious Revolution. And the poor infatuated mob 
believed it and cried death to the Aristocrats and 
the Girondists, as by-and-by, under other tutelage, 

• Pitt and English gold were the bugbears of the revolutionists, 
to which were attributed every check, every misfortune, that the re- 
public experienced. Every plot, real or imaginary, the dearness of provi- 
sions, the starvation of the people, the invasion of foreign armies, all 
were supposed to be the work of that evil genius of .France — the hated 
Pitt. Mde. de Stael, in her ' Considerations upon the French Revolu- 
tion,' considered it necessary to devote a chapter to the rebutting of 
these absurd stories. And even to this day they are repeated by French 
historians of high reputation. 
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they cried death to Danton, and at last death to 
Robespierre. 

After the assassination of Marat follows the 
execution of Marie Antoinette. Immediately after- 
wards the Girondists are brought to trial as con- 
spirators against the Republic. Day after day the 
trial goes on, the eloquence of the accused drawing 
tears even from their enemies. Such pity is danger- 
ous; the safety of the people demands that the 
judicial proceedings shall be at once brought to a 
close ; so at ten o'clock on the 30th of October they 
are summoned from their cells before the Tribunal to 
receive sentence. 

Scarcely is the word death pronounced when 
Brissot's arms fall to his side and his head drops 
suddenly forward upon his chest. Gensonne, pale 
and trembling, demands to speak upon the applica- 
tion of the law, and pronounces a few words which 
cannot be understood. Boileau, amazed, raising his 
hat in the air, cries, * I am innocent !' and turning 
towards the people vehemently invokes them. Spon- 
taneously the accused rise up. * We are innocent ! 
people, you are deceived ! ' they cry. The people 
remain immovable; the gendarmes force them to 
reseat themselves. Valas6 draws from his bosom a 
dagger and plunges it into his heart ; he falls and ex- 
pires. Sillery cries, clapping his hands, c It is the 
happiest day of my life ! ' The advanced hour of the 
night, the glare of the torches, the judges and spec- 

• 
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tators, wearied by the length of the proceedings, for 
it is midnight, all impart to the scene a character 
sombre, imposing, terrible. 

Suddenly, as with one voice, the condemned burst 
forth into the * Marseillaise,' and thus singing are 
conducted back to their dungeon. 

That night, the last of their earthly existence, 
they sup together. Never was the eloquence of 
Vergniaud more brilliant. He has provided himself 
with poison — for he too, like Valas6, who lies cold 
and stark at the feast, would cheat la Mere Guillotine; 
but finding it is not sufficient for the twenty-one, he 
casts it aside. No thought of the morrow clouds the 
brows or dims the gaiety of these men. And so the 
hours pass away in sallies of wit, in discourses upon 
the immortality of the soul, and in chanting the new 
hymn of the Revolution — 6 Mourir pour la Patrie.' 
It is rather a feast of victors than of the death- 
doomed. And as the tumbrils draw them through 
the crowded streets next morning, the thick autumn 
air thrills with the same chant. After the guillotine 
is reached it grows fainter — not from less heart but 
from fewer numbers, each one sings until the knife 
silences his voice, until the chorus becomes a solo, 
and the last voice is hushed in death. 

Meanwhile the eleven fugitives are hunted like 
wolves through the country, burrowing in caves, 
woods, morasses — ragged, sick, and famishing ; ac- 
complishing wonderful adventures and hair-breadth 
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escapes. Louvet saves himself and rejoins liis be- 
loved, but all the rest perish, Guadet, Salles, Valadi 
are captured and guillotined ; Barbaroux, the hand- 
some and impassioned Marseillaise, blows out his 
brains ; the remains of Buzot, he who is loved by 
Madame Roland, and those of Petion, are found in a 
wood half devoured by wolves. 

•And thus perished the Girondists. Their talents, 
their eloquence, their exalted sentiments, the marked 
contrast they presented to the savage Mountain, and 
above all, their pitiable fates, have surrounded them 
with a halo of romance and tender pity. But strip 
them of these real and accidental adjuncts, and we 
shall see them to have been after all only poor, weak 
enthusiasts, quite destitute of the heroism to which 
they pretended. They were never generous to 
fallen greatness ; they never lifted their voices against 
riot and massacre until they saw them strengthening 
the power of their foes and menacing their own 
safety. In them, as Carlyle says, 'the instinct of 
self-preservation, too prominently unfolded by circum- 
stances, cuts almost a sorry figure.' They stung and 
irritated the Jacobins by words, but when deeds were 
necessary their hearts failed them. They preached 
moderation, but had not the courage to attempt to 
enforce it. Their deaths — those of the twenty-two— 
were ostentatious rather than heroic; no man can 
be so indifferent to life as to spontaneously spend its 
vol. 11. p 
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last hours in song, in sallies of wit, and philosophical 
discourses ; be he sceptic or Christian, those hours 
must contain an awful solemnity which will naturally 
incline his soul to silence and meditation, rather 
than to conversation and noise ; such are the mani- 
festations of minds that, doubtful of their fortitude, 
lash themselves into hysterical excitement to supply 
the place of calm endurance. 

6 They are Romans transplanted ' (depayse), said 
Danton. ' Their republic is the romance of a clever 
woman (une femme <P esprit) : they are intoxicating 
themselves with words, while the people will intoxi- 
cate themselves with blood/ Their republic was as 
impossible as that which Plato dreamed of, as Sir 
Thomas More's ( Utopia/ or Sir Philip Sidney's 
* Arcadia/ for none of these visions are morje impos- 
sible of realisation than a revival of the common- 
wealths of Greece and Eome. Slavery of the lower 
classes was and must ever be the basis of all middle- 
class republics. In modern Europe we have onr 
triple wall of defence against mob rule — the king, the 
aristocracy, and the respectables; break down the 
first two, and the mob will speedily overwhelm 
the third. The Girondists, in their egotism, lost 
sight of this fact ; they believed that when the waves 
touched their feet, and they cried out to that wild 
surging sea of democracy, ' Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther/ that the storm would lull, the billows 
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subside, and thenceforth ripple gently against the 
line of demarcation. But when the word was spoken, 
it was drowned in the roar of the tempest, and for 
answer the fierce waters engulphed them. They had 
invoked the storm fiend and were immolated upon 
his altars. The savages of the. Mountain, cruel, 
Woody, and merciless, were more just and consistent 
in their principles ; they levelled down, but they also 
desired to level up ; their liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity were a reality applicable to all; but the 
Girondists were a sham applicable only to their own 
order. Yet with all their political errors few nobler 
heads fell beneath the guillotine. They perished, the 
martyrs of a false ideal. 

Madame Roland was at first imprisoned in the 
Abbaye, in a cell yet red from the September mas- 
sacres, the same in which a little later they placed 
Charlotte Corday. A strange coincidence. Those two 
women, so alike in their exalted worship of liberty, 
in their purity of soul, that, given an exchange of cir- 
cumstances, one might have been the other ! After 
a detention of twenty- four days she was released, but 
only, with a refinement of cruelty, to be re-arrested 
while her arms were still clasped around her child in 
the first joy of their re-union. This time they re- 
moved her to St. Pelagie, the receptacle for the vilest 
women of Paris. But even these unfortunate crea- 
tures respected the purity that had been thrust 

p 2 
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amongst them. When she descended into the court 
her presence restored good prder; and those women 
whom authority could not control were held in check 
by the fear of displeasing her. She distributed money 
among the most necessitous, and gave counsel, con- 
solation, and hope to all. When she walked they sur- 
rounded her, crowded about her as a tutelary divinity. 

From St. P&agie she was removed to the Con- 
ciergerie, and by another strange accident, or 
coincidence, her cell was that which had been recently 
occupied by Marie Antoinette. In this bitter hour 
of tribulation she remembered with deep penitence 
how much she had contributed to the sufferings of 
that noble woman, and how remorselessly she had 
gloated over the thoughts of her agony. And now all 
those sufferings were hers ; she was a prisoner torn 
from husband and child; she had experienced the 
bitterness of ingratitude, the insults of the mob ; all 
that she had loved to inflict was now inflicted upon 
her. God is just. 

The weary nine months of imprisonment were 
passed in almost incessant writing. To that period, 
as it has been before said, we owe the * M6moires, J 
composed to justify her to posterity, and to defend her 
memory from those atrocious slanders with which 
her persecutors would fain have loaded it. How she 
comported herself in her affliction is thus eloquently 
described by a fellow-captive : — * 

* Kioufle, ' M6moires sur les Prisons.' 
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' The blood of the twenty-two still smoked when 
the citoyenne Eoland arrived at the Conciergerie. 
Well knowing the fate that awaited her, her tran- 
quillity was unshaken. Without being in the flower 
of youth, she still retained many charms ; she was tall 
and elegant in figure; her physiognomy was very 
spiritoette, but her afflictions and her long detention 
had left upon her countenance traces of melancholy 
which tempered her natural vivacity. She had the 
soul of a republican in a body formed by the Graces 
and fashioned by refinement. There was something 
more in those large dark orbs, so full of softness and 
expression, than we usually see in the eyes of women. 
She often spoke at the grating with the liberty and 
courage of a great man. This republican language 
issuing from the mouth of a pretty French woman, 
for whom the scaffold was prepared, was one of the 
miracles of the Revolution to which one was not even 
yet accustomed. We all listened to her with a kind 
of rapt admiration. Her conversation was serious 
without being cold; she expressed herself with a 
purity and prosody which made of her language a 
kind of music, of which the ear was never wearied. 
She never spoke of the deputies who had just perished 
save with respect, but without feminine pity for not 
having resorted to stronger measures. She indicated 
them most frequently under the name of ow friends. 
Sometimes her sex conquered her, and we could 
perceive that she wept at the remembrance of her 
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child and her husband. This mixture of natural 
tenderness and strength of mind rendered her yet 
more interesting. The woman who waited upon me 
told me one day, "Before you she collects all her 
strength, but in her chamber she remains sometimes three 
hours together against the window, weeping," ' 

Those tears cleansed her soul of the stains of envy, 
ambition, hatred, and in the shadow of death it shone 
forth pure and luminous as when it brightened 
Eoland's home at La Platiere. 

There is a passage in one of her writings of this 
period which reveals a heart-secret that had never 
before seen the light. Here it is : ' And thou whom 
I dare not name, thou who wilt be better known one 
day when our common misfortunes are lamented; 
thou whom the most terrible of passions could not 
prevent from respecting the barriers of virtue ; wilt 
thou be afflicted to see me precede thee to that 
place where none will prevent us from being united? 
There fatal prejudices, arbitrary exclusions, hateful 
passions, and tyranny exist not. I go to await thee 
there and to repose. Eemain still here below if it 
be an asylum open to honour, remain here to accuse 
the injustice which has proscribed thee. But if 
stubborn misfortune attaches an enemy to thy steps, 
do not permit a mercenary hand to be raised upon 
thee ; die free, free as thou hast lived, that that noble 
mind which is my justification, may complete it by 
thy last act.* 
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In those last days, when it was impossible that 
they should ever meet again, when love could not 
bring dishonour, the heart gave up its close-locked 
secret. But alas, the hope with which she closed the 
letter was not to be realised ; he whom she loved was 
doomed to meet a far less noble death than her own ; 
a rat's death, perishing, Heaven knows how, in a 
hole and' half devoured by brutes.* 

At last came the day of doom — to say of trial 
would be mockery. Every word of her defence was 
drowned in the howls and invectives of the mob. 
Her face was pale as marble, but her eyes flashed and 
her lip quivered with scorn. 'I thank you/ she 
said calmly, ' for thinking me worthy to share the 
fate of the great men you have murdered. I am 
going to the guillotine, but those who are sending 
me thither will not be long ere they follow me. I go 
innocent, but they will come stained with blood, and 
you who applaud my execution will applaud theirs 
with equal zeal.' 

On her way to the guillotine the mob again as- 
sailed her with vile abuse : the furies, lashed to mad- 
ness by her beauty and calm demeanour, would have 
dragged her from the tumbril and torn her limb from 
limb had not the guards protected her ; but not the 
quiver of a muscle denoted fear of their violence ; all 
her attention was concentrated on an aged man who 
shared the tumbril with her, in tending, soothing, 

* See Buzot's death, p. 209. 
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and supporting him. She begged the executioner to 
let him suffer first, that he might not be shocked by 
the sight of her death. Her request was granted. 

She was clothed in pure white, and her black hair 
hung around her like a Spanish veil. Her beauty 
had assumed a spiritual character since her imprison- 
ment, and never in her brilliant salon, amidst the 
homage and adoration of the greatest men of 
France, did she look so lovely as in that dark hour 
of anguish. For a moment she stood upon the 
scaffold contemplating the statue of Liberty, which 
by a grim irony had been erected opposite the guil- 
lotine. '0 Liberty/ she exclaimed sadly, 'what 
crimes are committed in thy name !* Ay, the bitter 
truth which has dawned too late upon so many other 
noble yet rash enthusiasts has long since been re- 
vealed to her — that which she had worshipped as 
the Sun God which was to illumine the world was 
but a Gorgon-headed idol of the vilest clay. The 
awakening from her dream of a Paradise, peopled 
with the glorious forms of noble, free men and vir- 
tuous women, voluptuous with the universal harmony 
of Nature, to the reality of sansculottism, darkness, 
and massacre, must have been to her a pang sharper 
than death could give. 

The knife falls, and that same night all that 
remained of that beauty which men had adored and 
women envied; of her whose name yet resounded 
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through Europe ; was cast into the common grave for 
the guillotined at Clamart. 

*He will not survive me, 5 she said frequently 
when speaking of her husband ; and she was right. 
Upon receiving the tidings of his wife's execution 
M. Roland fled from his kindly shelter at Rouen, and 
wandered he cared not whither. The morning after 
his flight he was found by a peasant, lying stark 
and dead in a field of wheat. He had stabbed him- 
self to the heart. In his pocket was found a written 
paper : a portion of its contents ran thus : — * Who- 
ever you may be who find me lying here, respect my 
remains ; they are those of a good man, who has con- 
secrated his entire life to the service of his fellow- 
beings, and who has died as he has lived — virtuous 
and honest. Not fear but indignation caused me 
to quit my retreat. On the instant that I learned 
that my wife had been beheaded I could no longer 
remain upon an earth sullied by so many crimes. ' 

The ruling passion was strong in death ! Amidst 
even the terrible despair of the last hours of his 
existence, he penned an eulogium upon himself! No 
further comment than has been already made is 
necessary to the elucidation of his character. It 
was very shallow, and is very easily understood. 

But what shall be said of her, who at eight was a 
republican philosopher, at eleven a religious devotee, 
at eighteen a sceptic, and at thirty-seven a leader 
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of the greatest political movement of the modern 
world? To depict her in the varying and contra- 
dictory phases of her romantic life, has been the 
object of the foregoing pages; therefore little more 
need be added. 

She was a grand woman, a brilliant woman, a 
woman of fine genius, a heroine — yet far from fault- 
less; for there was much of prejudice, of envy, 
and even of hardness and cruelty in her nature. 
In her days of political ascendency ambition was 
largely interwoven with her love of liberty. But her 
last days redeemed all the errors of the past. The 
fire that would have consumed a less noble nature 
only purified hers — calcined the dross that had clung 
around the diamond. 

Had she been a happy woman she would never have 
been a great one. United to a man she could have 
loved, all the ardour and intensity of her great soul 
would have focussed in that passion ; all things would 
have been seen by and through that medium, and the 
whole world would have been modified to her. But, 
united to a man whom, at the best, she could only 
esteem, the passion of her powerful soul, repressed 
in one direction, burst forth in another ; and thus, 
she who might have lived obscurely, and died with 
no other epitaph attached to her name but that of 
a doting wife, a fond mother, and an intellectual 
woman, passed into one of the heroines of history ! 
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MARAT: 

'THE DELIBIUM OP THE BEVOLUTION.' * 

Short in stature, big-boned, but emaciated by dis 
ease ; high, cheek-bones, deeply set yet prominent 
eyes, bold and insolent in expression, but shrinking 
cat-like from daylight ; a cavernous mouth, twisted 
by a perpetual sneer, short broad nose, with expanded 
nostrils, that seemed for ever sniffing, hyaena-like, 
for blood; a livid skin marked with leprous-like 
blotches; hair cut short over a low receding fore- 
head, worn long behind and tied with a leathern 
thong. Dirty shirt, open at the breast, exposing 
the cadaverous chest ; cotton-velvet trousers, stained 
with ink, and rolled up at the bottoms ; blue worsted 
stockings ; workman's boots, the soles studded with 
nails ; a filthy rag tied round the head. Such is the 
portrait of Marat. 

France is spared the disgrace of numbering this 
ghoul among her sons. Jean Paul Marat was born 
at Neuch&tel in 1744. Of his parentage, of his early 
life, but little is known. Here is his own account, 

* Laraartine. 
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extracted from one of the numbers of * L'Ami du 
Peuple :' — 

6 Born with a sensitive heart, a fiery imagination, 
a frank and impetuous character, a right mind, a 
heart that drank in all exalted passions, especially the 
love of glory, brought up in my father's house with the 
tenderest care, I arrived at manhood without ever 
having abandoned myself to the fury of my passions. 

6 1 owe to nature the stamp of my disposition, 
but it is to my mother I owe the development of my 
character. She it is who implanted in my heart 
love of justice and humanity. All the alms she 
bestowed upon the poor passed through my hands. 
At eight years old I could not bear the sight of any 
ill-treatment exercised towards my fellow-creatures, 
and the sight of cruelty or injustice excited my 
anger as though it had been a personal outrage. 

'In early youth my health was bad; I never 
knew the pleasures and games of boyhood. Tract- 
able and studious, my masters could do anything 
with me by kindness. I was never punished but 
once ; I was then eleven years old ; I was shut up in 
my room ; the punishment was unjust — I jumped 
out of the window into the street. 

' At this age the love of glory was my principal 
passion. At five I should have chosen to be a 
schoolmaster; at fifteen, a professor; at eighteen, 
an author ; at twenty, a creative genius ; as I now 
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am ambitious of the glory of immolating myself for 
my country. ... I wrote eight volumes of meta- 
physics, twenty of physical science. . . . The quacks 
of the Corps Scientifique, D'Alembert, Condorcet, 
Laplace, Lalande, Monge, and Lavoisier, wish to be 
alone, and I could not even pronounce the titles of 
my works. During jive years I groaned beneath this 
cowardly oppression. When the Revolution was an- 
nounced by the convocation of the States-General, 
I soon perceived whither things were tending; 
and I began to entertain the hope of at length 
beholding humanity avenged, in aiding to burst her 
fetters, and of mounting to my right place? 

The italics in both sentences are my own, as the 
passages are highly suggestive. 

Such is his own account of himself. Such was 
Marat as he appeared to Marat. 

Could this man ever have possessed a sensitive 
heart, a love of humanity, a horror of cruelty? 
Could he ever have been a docile child fondled by a 
mother? It may be so ; we have no means of dis- 
proving or even disputing the statements. Yet even 
accepting them as true, we can trace in them how 
the hopeful child developed into the monster man. 
The restless fever of mind creating a burning thirst 
for fame, now in one thing, now in another, ulti- 
mately in all, fed by a life of wandering through 
Switzerland, England, and France ; now as an author, 
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now as an empiric rending a universal medicine, 
then as a • stable doctor. Feeble in health, of 
mediocre abilities, yet with a profound belief in the 
greatness of his own talents, ever pursuing the 
phantom of glory, never approaching it ; eternal dis- 
appointment and thwarted hopes fretting the acrid 
humours of a bilious temperament — every better feel- 
ing of his nature was gradually absorbed by its gall. 
Every being richer or more fortunate than himself 
was, to his jaundiced vision, leagued to crush him. 
Envy and the bruises inflicted upon intense vanity 
by real and imaginary mortifications engendered a 
monomania of hatred against all aristocracy, whether 
of birth or intellect. 

The two most sanguinary leaders of the Bevolu- 
tion were martyrs to bile. What if their crimes 
were due rather to the humours of the stomach than 
to the humours of the brain P What a satire it 
would be upon pyschology ! * 

In 1774 he was teacher of the French language in 
Edinburgh, where he published a work entitled * The 
Chains of Slavery/ which attracted some attention. 
This was followed soon afterwards by a book entitled 
* De rHomme.' During the following fourteen years 
he wrote various books upon chemiptry, mathematics, 
and other sciences, in all of which he ran full tilt 

* Marat's physician read " I/Ami du Peuple " every morning ; when 
articles were, more than ordinarily ferocious, he bled him. 
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against established authorities. Against Lavoisier, 
the celebrated chemist, he was particularly virulent, 
and continued so throughout his life. He proposed 
to disprove Franklin's theory of Electricity, and 
Newton's theory of Optics : all fame and greatness 
in others, were torture to him, filling him with hatred 
and envy. In 1789 he published a work entitled 
6 La Constitution,' the subject being laws and 
government. Here is a specimen of the style : — 

' When a man is in want of everything, he has 
a right to take from another the superfluity in which 
he is wallowing ; nay, more, he has a right to take 
from him necessary things, and rather than starve, 
has a right to cut his throat and devour his palpi- 
tating flesh.' — The Constitution, p. 6. 

But in the same work occurs the following pas- 
sage : — ' For great nations the monarchical form of 
government is the only one suitable, more especially 
for France. The prince ought to be responsible only 
to his ministers, and his person should be sacred.' 
Strange sentiments to be written in the first year 
of the Revolution by the future leader of democracy. 
He also declares equal division of lands and universal 
equality, although desirable, to be impossible. Marat 
was never a Republican at heart ; a dictatorial des- 
potism over a society utterly purged of aristocratic 
distinctions, and all distinctions whatever, was his 
idea. There should only be two grades, the people 
vol. n. Q 
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and the dictator. This is the purest form of abso- 
lute government. Extremes meet : rabid democracy 
and lawless despotism always join hands. 

At forty years of age he was a veterinary surgeon 
to the Comte d'Artois. Five years afterwards the 
Revolution burst forth. Into this he threw himself 
at once with the fury of a wild beast. His news- 
paper, ' I/Ami du Peuple,' appeared, preaching its 
crusade of blood.* After the emeute in the Champ 
de Mars he wrote — 'Massacre two hundred thou- 
sand partisans of the . ancien regime, and a 
fourth of the Assembly/ His arrest was demanded 
by Lafayette and other members, and he saved 
himself only by flight. Then commenced a life of 
concealment. At one time hidden by Legendre, the 
butcher, in a cave ; at another by Danton in the 
subterraneous cells of the convent of the Cordeliers. 
Forth from these tiger dens issued fierce pamphlets, 
denouncing king, queen, aristocracy, generals, officers, 
ministers, priests, members of the National Assembly, 
clamouring for the indiscriminate slaughter of people 
of whom he had no knowledge, good or bad. And 
not only for slaughter, but torture : ' Brand them 
with hot irons, cut off their thumbs, slit their 
tongues/ he howled. 

* Even as early as 1789 it declared that it was necessary to hang 
eight hundred deputies upon eighteen trees in the garden of the Tuileries, 
with Mirabeau at their head I 
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After the arrest of the royal family and the mas- 
sacre of the Swiss Guards on the 10th of August, he 
fearlessly emerged from his lair, and marched through 
the streets with a crown of laurel upon his head and a 
drawn sabre in his hand, amidst the 'acclamations of 
the mob. But again and again the virulence of his 
language compelled him to seek shelter anew, for, 
with the currish spirit of a true demagogue, he fled at 
the first shadow of danger. But no matter where he 
might be, or to what strait or condition he might be 
reduced, ' L'Ami du Peuple ' never failed to appear 
each morning. His industry was prodigious. The 
whole of tlfis journal, which was never less than 
eight octavo pages, at times sixteen, was written by 
himself daily without any assistance. While, others 
were enforcing the principles of the Revolution from 
the tribune of the Club and the Assembly, he was * 
ever at his desk enforcing them with his pen. In 
the damp and darkness of these subterraneous 
abodes he contracted the seeds of a hideous leprous- 
like disease. When he again appeared upon the 
upper earth he was scarcely recognisable, so frightful 
had he become ! • , 

His home was a small chamber in the Eue St. 
Honor£ : his companion a young and beautiful 
woman, the wife of his printer, who had'abandoned 
all for this monster, whom she adored as the bene- 
factor of the human race ! Here, except when absent 
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at the Convention or the Jacobins, which was seldom, 
he was always to be found. On a table within his 
reach was a pair of loaded pistols — he lived in con- 
stant dread of assassination — around him were piles 
of newspapers and pamphlets, letters, lists of pro- 
scriptions, and all the litter of an editor's office, 
and, of all things in the world, a Bible usually lay 
open before him ! Yes, this man professed religion ! 
* The Revolution is in the Gospel/ he used to say. 
6 Nowhere is the cause of the people more energeti- 
cally pleaded, or more maledictions heaped upon the 
heads of the rich and powerful of this world ! * In 
these things to him, as to the Puritans and Cove- 
nanters of old, lay its charm.* 

The 5th of July 1792 will be a marked date in 
the revolutionary calendar, for on that day the hot- 
blooded young enthusiast Barbaroux marches out of 
Marseilles at the head of five hundred and seventeen 
Marseillaises, armed with muskets and sabres, drawing 
with them three pieces of cannon. Their destination 
is Paris. Onwards they march along the roads and 
through the cities of the south, of the centre, of the 
north, whose people look trembling and aghast at 
this strange procession of wild, fierce, dark-visaged 
men. At length they come within sight of Paris; 

* Strange, that the two most ruthless heroes of the Revolution, 
Marat and Robespierre, alone professed reverence for religion. 
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terrified rumour has long since preceded them. Hark ! 
borne upon the wind, faintly at first, then louder 
and louder and LOUDER, until the hoarse music 
almost drowns the tramp of the feet, comes a strange 
melody, chorussed by six hundred voices; every 
town and village through which these pilgrims have 
passed has listened and thrilled to that chant. 
What a strange power there dwells in those notes — 
they make the heart leap, the eyes flash, the hands 
grasp at imaginary weapons ; they stir the soul to 
its inmost depths, until it longs to dare and to do. 
Such notes of power have never been heard in this 
world before; it might be the chant of the Eumenides ; 
it will be the chant of the Furies ! Of what deeds of 
blood will it be the rhythm ! It will be sung by the 
purest and the vilest, by the innocent child, by the 
young virgin, by the bravest enthusiast, by age tot- 
tering upon the brink of the grave, by the loathsomest 
of women, by the vilest of ruffians ; and to all it 
shall bear but one meaning. It shall be heard at the 
feast and in the prison-cell ; upon the guillotine and 
on the battle-field ; it shall incite men to the grandest 
and the basest deeds ; to liberty and to massacre ; 
it shall be the hope of the oppressed and yet the 
despair of the innocent ; it shall swell great hearts 
with triumph and sink them with fear ; it shall be a 
signal of murder, a hymn of death, a cry of victory. 
Ere long Europe will shudder at even the name of 
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this terrible song, which shall be carried over the 
whole civilised world— the Fiery Cross of sound. 
What then is this song 'whose notes rustle like a 
flag dipped in gore/* and are more potent than the 
strains of Orpheus' or Amphion's lyre P It is the 
voice op the Bevolutton, THE HYMN OF THE 
MARSEILLAISE, that Paris, with quickened breath, 
listens to for the first time. 

Barbaroux had once been a pupil of Marat's, and 
immediately upon his arrival in Paris sought out his 
old instructor, as being one of the great leaders of 
that movement into which he and his five hundred 
and seventeen had cast their fortunes — and their 
heads. 

c Give me,' cried Marat, { two hundred Neapolitans 
armed with daggers, and I will raise the Revolution 
through France, Anarchy cannot cease until two 
hundred thousand heads have fallen. Let all the 
monarchists, moderatists, constitutionalists, and 
partisans of the foreigner be collected in the streets 
and there slaughtered.' 

' But good patriots might fall in such an indiscri- 
minate massacre,' urged Barbaroux. 

c What if ten such fall in every hundred ? Ninety 
traitors will have been destroyed. But cut down all 
those who possess carriages and servants and wear 
fine clothes, and you cannot be far wrong. The 

* Lamartine. 
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dagger is the only weapon suitable to the free man ; 
with that he can destroy his enemy at the corner of 
a street or in the midst of an army.' 

The king, the queen, the court, were overthrown ; 
the great were falling beneath the guillotine or flying 
from Paris, and yet the people still cried for bread. 
The misery increased daily. Gold and silver almost 
disappeared; paper money called 'assignats* took 
their places, with the usual results that attend an 
artificial currency — continued depreciation of value. 
Artisans who lived by the luxurious wants of the 
rich could obtain no employment. No person would 
invest capital, the fields were ill-cultivated, no new 
buildings were erected, trade was utterly prostrated, 
and provisions rose enormously in price. Now the 
aristocrats had grown scarce 'L'Ami du Peuple' fulmi- 
nated its thunders against the bourgeoisie. ( Pillage 
the shops! hang the shopkeepers at their doors!' 
was its cry. 

In vain did the moderate party endeavour to 
silence these appeals to assassins ; Marat had become 
the idol of the mob, the most powerful man of the 
Revolution. Boldly, to their faces, he demanded the 
heads of the Plaine and the Gironde. Appalled by 
his audacity, in sheer desperation, the Convention 
voted, by a large majority, that he should be cited 
before it to answer for his words. The movement 
served only to secure him a greater triumph. Crowds 
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of the vilest offscourings of Paris filled the streets, 
shouting * Vive Vami dwpeuplel A bos les moderes!' 
The assassins of September surrounded the building, 
pressed round the entrance, upon the stairs, into the 
Assembly, brandishing their knives and howling down 
his accusers. In this free republican court of justice 
but one side must be heard — the popular one. 

The accusers tremble for their lives, and — honour- 
ably acquit him of all charges ! His friends raise 
him upon their shoulders, crown him with garlands 
of oak, form a procession, and with howls of rejoicing 
bear him through the streets. The citizens, terror- 
struck, close their shops and shut themselves up in 
their houses. To proclaim their contempt for consti- 
tuted authority, the mob carry him back to the Conven- 
tion and set him in the tribune ; all the Girondists 
rise and leave the hall, to express their disapprobation 
of the proceedings. After uttering an inflammatory 
speech he is borne to the Jacobins. His reception is 
tremendous ; they rise en masse, cheering until the 
gloomy walls re-echo their voices; they fawn and 
flatter and bow down to worship before their filthy 
Moloch. The streets of Paris are illuminated — 
anarchy goes mad with joy. 

As a startling contrast to this lurid picture of 
savage turbulence, I will present another, bequeathed 
to us by Marat's sister.* 'Danton, Desmoulins, 

* This woman, who lived until late in the first half of the nineteenth 
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Marat loved from time to time to go away together 
and repose their souls in the sweet serenity of Nature. 
The Friend of the People showed himself in these 
promenades to be the most pleasant of companions. 
The view of the harvest-fields, of the trees half- 
stripped of their leaves, of the river bordered with 
rushes, enlivened a little his imagination clouded by 
the labours and tempests of the town. He walked 
with a slight stoop and his head leaning to the right 
side. In this contrast between the fury of the Kevo- 
lution and the silence and deep solemnity of the sun- 
set, under the trees or on the bank of the stream, a 
league from Paris, the three friends had then before 
their eyes the two eternal faces of the world, History 
and Nature — God in movement and God in repose/ 
What a marvellously strange picture this, of these 
three men of blood, this triumvirate of Neros, 
wandering upon the banks of the peaceful river, 
gazing pensively upon the setting sun, their hearts 
perhaps, for the moment, filled with gentleness and 
soft emotions, and on the morrow inciting ruffianism 
to massacre, and dooming to death hundreds of 
innocents ! 

Prom the day of his triumph none dared dispute 
with Marat in the Convention ; to oppose his decrees, 
though ever so mildly, was to evoke wrath and threats 

century, like Albertine, worshipped this monster, and believed him to 
be one of the noblest of men. What will not women worship ! 
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of death from his bravoes. Whenever he appeared, 
even Danton and Robespierre ceded the tribune to 
him. ' Fifty years of anarchy await you/ he cried, 
' from which you will be relieved only by a Dictator, 
a true patriot and statesman.' By the law of the 
Republic such a proposition was punishable with 
death. But when the Commune murmured threaten- 
ingly he drew a pistol from his bosom and swore that 
he would shoot himself there upon the spot should 
they decree his arrest.* The mob uttered a fierce 
shout, and pressed forward to support its idoL The 
Commune shrank back dismayed. 

Day by day his loathsome disease, inflamed by 
the tumults of his life, continued to grow upon him ; 
the mob-idol was passing away, his very hours were 
numbered. A bath afforded the only assuagement 
to his torture, and in that he passed the greater 
portion of both day and night. But as death came 
nearer his thirst for blood grew more insatiable ; he 
dreaded its approach only because it would snatch 
from him the power of immolating more victims. 
Lying in his bath, with a book supported on a plank 
open before him, he unceasingly inscribed fresh 
names for the guillotine. He had already marked 
down two thousand five hundred of Lyons, three 

* Marat from the first persistently advocated the election of a 
dictator; to this he was probably secretly urged by Danton and 
Robespierre, both of whom desired to grasp it, and to make him their 
cat's paw. 
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thousand of Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand of 
Paris, and three hundred thousand of Brittany and 
Calvados, when the vengeance of God closed his 
horrible career. 

Let us turn aside for a time from the foul details 
of this monstrous life — from the scent of blood, which 
fills our nostrils and oppresses us like a nightmare — 
to the contemplation of quite another picture. 

Charlotte Corday* was by descent doubly noble; 
her lineage was aristocratic, of the family of d'Armens, 
and she was the granddaughter of Pierre Corneille, 
the great dramatist. But, like many scions of the 
old French nobility,t her father was a poor man — a 
petty farmer, tilling his own ground, living by the 
daily labour of Jus hands. Nevertheless he was 
a man of parts, and an enthusiastic partisan of the 
Revolution. Her childhood differed little from that 
of a Norman peasant girl ; her garb was the same ; 
and at haymaking and harvest time she helped in 
the field-work. Later in life an old maiden lady, a 
relation, adopted her. Henceforth her life was more 
worthy of her birth. Lamartine % thus describes her 
new home : — 

'Off an old-fashioned secluded street in Caen stood 

* In the * Biographie TJniversello ' her name is written Charlotte de 
Corday d'Armens. 
t See Vol. I. p. 295. 
X History of Girondists. 
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an ancient habitation, with grey walls, weather- 
stained, and dilapidated by time. It was called Le 
Grand Manoir. A fountain covered with moss stood 
in an angle of the courtyard. A narrow low doorway, 
with fluted lintels uniting in an arch over the top, 
showed the worn steps of a winding staircase which 
led to the upper storey. Two windows, with octa- 
gonal panes of glass framed in leadwork, dimly lit 
the staircase and the empty chambers. The misty 
daylight in this antique obscure abode impressed on 
it the character of vagueness, mystery, and melan- 
choly, which the human fancy delights to see folded 
like a shroud over the cradle of deep thoughts and 
the homes of strongly-imaginative minds.' 

Here, in this dreamy solitude, in the deep 
shadows of the old courtyard, sat Charlotte in the 
summer days, dreaming over the pages of Plutarch 
or Eousseau ; no sound of rude actual life to jar 
upon her meditations ; only the rustle of the leaves 
and the flowers shaking their perfume into the sunlit 
air, or the sweet songs of the birds and the sleepy 
monotonous music of the old fountain. Her soul 
was filled with the spirit of the antique world, as her 
features were moulded in the finest form of Greek 
beauty — the oval face, the delicately-chiselled nose, 
the ripe lips. ' Her hair/ writes Lamartine, i seemed 
black when fastened in masses around her head, but 
golden at the points of the tresses, like ears of ripe 
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corn ; her eyes of a colour variable as the wave of 
the ocean, which borrows its tint from the shadow 
or the sunbeam — blue when she reflected, almost 
black when called into animated play/ 

Out of the books of Greece and Borne she had 
created for her contemplation a beautiful world, in 
which there should be no more oppression, no more 
kings and princes, no more cruel distinctions of rank, 
no more poverty, no more suffering; but in which 
there should be a universal brotherhood between all 
men — all happy and equal in the sight of God and 
man.* Alas ! how many noble souls have been wasted 
in such visions ! In the first tidings of the Eevolu- 
tion that burst upon her quiet home she beheld the 
realisation of her romance. Formed by nature for 
love, her poverty, dependent position, and modest 
pride closed her heart against such thoughts ; and 
these noble virtues and that exquisite tenderness of 
soul that would have made of man's home a paradise 
were wholly concentrated upon a pure unselfish ado- 
ration of freedom and her country. It was to the 
Girondists that she gave all her sympathies, for in 
them she beheld the reflection of those ancient re- 
publican virtues at whose shrine she worshipped. 

But soon dark images begin to break in upon her 
fair visions. Over the length and breadth of France 

* Might we not imagine that we are reading over again the dreams 
of Jeanne Fhlipon ? 
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roll the echoes of the September massacres ; like the 
mutterings of a distant tempest come the shrieks of 
the slaughtered, and athwart the bright horizon, that 
was but now illumined by the glorious sun of liberty, 
gather the lurid clouds from Paris. Mingled with 
those echoes comes the name of Marat as the demon 
who has let loose the storm — the arch-murderer. All 
other actors in the terrible drama (so say the echoes) 
are but subordinates to this evil star. The Girond- 
ists are fugitives ; Madame Eoland is in prison ; day 
by day the influence of anarchists and murderers 
grows stronger. 

A sad blow is this news to Charlotte. Is the 
tyranny of kingcraft to be superseded only by a 
tyranny yet more cruel and revolting ? Is there no 
way to save the republic of her dreams, that day by 
day is vanishing in a mist of blood? Sitting in the 
shadow of the dark grey walls, with the moss-grown 
fountain whispering the story of some Norman Are- 
thusa in her ears, Plutarch lying open upon her 
knees, with dejected face and saddened eyes, thus 
ponders the beautiful enthusiast. In that grand old 
book, from which so many heroes of the Revolution 
have drawn inspiration, she is seeking the answer to 
her questions. Again and again she reads the im- 
mortal stories of self-sacrifice that tell how often the 
immolation of one man saved a country; how one 
opposed himself single-handed to an army ; how one 
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plunged into a gulf; how another died upon the 
field of battle, and another smote the tyrant with his 
dagger. 

Brooding thus by day and dreaming thus by 
night, her mind grows pregnant, and out of the 
chaos of her thoughts rises a shadowy idea ; unde- 
fined, unacknowledged for a time, but hourly per- 
fecting its form and growing in strength, until it 
masters its creator and bends her to its will. Be- 
neath its influence she grows pale and ill ; her Mends 
become alarmed, and question her ; but she evades 
their solicitude and prepares herself by secret medi- 
tation for a terrible self-imposed task. 

War has been declared, and the youth of France 
flock eagerly to the frontiers. From Caen go forth 
six thousand volunteers ; among them is one whose 
whole soul is devoted to Charlotte; she has given 
him her portrait ; did she allow her heart free play 
she would give him that, but again, like Jeanne 
Phlipon, her pride will not permit her to become a 
portionless wife, and so she stifles her love. From 
one of the windows of Le Grand Manoir she sees 
him march down the street, waves him an adieu, 
and turns aside to hide her tears. Their eyes will 
never meet again in this world. She knows it; 
happily for him he does not. 

Her terrible idea now fully matured, she takes 
steps for its execution. Barbaroux is at Caen ; he 
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will assist her to the first step of her design; she 
seeks an introduction to him, eagerly questions him 
upon the state of Paris, upon the prospects of his 
party; his gloomy answers strengthen her resolu- 
tion. The gossips smile and whisper at these inter- 
views with the handsome young Girondist. Alas ! 
they little think how speedy and how sad will be her 
vindication. It is not love that is in her soul, but 
martyrdom — for him and for his party. 

One day she astonishes her friends by informing 
them that she is going to Paris to lay before the 
Convention the claims of an exiled friend. In vain 
they attempt to dissuade her from her purpose ; she 
bids them a tender adieu, and sends a brief note to 
her father to say that she is going to England, that 
he must forget her, for she hopes that her idea being 
executed she will fall a sacrifice to the fury of the 
mob ere she can be identified. And so, with a letter 
to a M. Duperret, a Girondist, obtained from Bar- 
baroux, she starts in the diligence for Paris. 

Accident frustrates her plan as she has at first 
conceived it, and obliges her to depend upon her own 
efforts to gain admission to Marat's presence. She 
writes a letter in which she tells him she is the 
bearer of momentous intelligence concerning the 
affairs of Caen, and requests an interview. To this 
she receives no reply. She then writes a second, as 
follows : — 
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' Did you have my letter ? I cannot believe it, as 
they refused admittance to me. I hope to-morrow 
you will grant the interview I request. I repeat, I 
have secrets to disclose to you most important for 
the safety of the republic. Besides, I am persecuted 
for the cause of liberty ; I am unhappy, and that I 
am so should give me a claim upon your patriotism.' * 

On the afternoon of the day appointed she sallies 
forth from the house of M. Perretier, whose hospi- 
tality she has accepted during her sojourn in Paris. 
Alas ! it will cost him and all his family their lives. 
She is dressed in pure white, a scarf is thrown 
across her shoulders, a Normandy cap is upon her 
head, and her hair is bound with broad green ribbon. 
She buys a long, keen knife ; concealing it beneath 
her dress she walks quickly towards the Eue St. 
Hon ore. The sun has set, the evening is closing in, 
the light in the streets is growing dim, when she 
presents herself at Marat's house. She walks into the 
outer room ; all is bustle and business ; the ' Journal 
de la Republique/ the successor of 'L'Ami du Peuple,' 
has just come from the press ; people are busy fold- 
ing the copies, which messengers are waiting to 
carry to their destinations. But little attention is 
vouchsafed to the stranger. She requests to see 

* The false pretences under which she gained admission to the 
tyrant occasioned the only remorse she ever felt. To her exalted 
imagination such subterfuges were a blot upon her mission. 

VOL. II. E 
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Marat. Albertine, the woman with whom he co- 
habits, comes forward ; she eyes the beautiful face 
and form of the visitor with anything but favour. 
She fears a rival ! She is jealous of her hideous 
lover ! She informs Charlotte, in no gentle accents, 
that she cannot see him — he is in his bath. They 
are standing close to the door of the inner room. 
Marat overhears the discussion, and calls to Alber- 
tine to ask what it is about. She goes to him, closes 
the door behind her, but returns in a few seconds, 
with a lowering visage, to bid the intruder enter. 
The next instant Charlotte is standing in the lion's 
den ; the door is again closed, but Albertine stands 
without, with her ear against the crevice, to catch 
the business of this importunate woman. 

It is a small room, dimly lit even at noonday, 
now more than half dark ; in the centre is a huge 
bath, nearly filled with water. Out of it rise the 
head, shoulders, and arms of the man she seeks. He 
is, as usual, busily writing down in his book the 
names of new victims for the guillotine. He tells 
her to approach. Appalled by the horror of her 
coming act, but with no thought of receding, no 
quiver of irresolution, she advances like one in a 
dream and stands close against the bath. He asks 
her if she has just come from Caen; she answers 
quietly in the affirmative. He then asks the names 
of the deputies who have taken refuge there. She 
repeats them while he notes them down. Her oppor- 
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tunity is slipping away, yet she cannot summon the 
impulse to strike. ( Before they are a week older 
their heads shall fall ! ' he cries exultingly. 

Those words are his last ; the impulse is given, 
and the long, keen knife is buried in his heart. 
With one cry he expires, and his murderess stands 
rooted to the spot, gazing fascinated upon her victim, 
with the bloody weapon in her hand. 

The cry has reached those without ; in an instant 
they are in the room, a man strikes her down with 
a chair, and Albertine, uttering terrible shrieks, 
tramples upon her senseless body. And there lies 
the corpse, hanging half way out of the bath, looking 
as though life had been extinguished in a lake of 
blood. 

Like lightning the cry is carried through the 
streets — ' Marat has been assassinated ! ' From every 
quarter rush scared and vengeful crowds, from whose 
frantic rage the gendarmes guard the prisoner at the 
peril of their lives. To the mob this news sounds 
like the death-knell of its reign. To the friends of 
order it gives new life. But all Paris is agitated 
to its centre, consternation is stamped upon every 
countenance. Men ask each other in fearful whispers 
' What next ? * A sense of terror and foreboding 
is upon the city. 

Four days afterwards she is standing in the pre- 
sence of the Revolutionary Tribunal. The evidence 

B 2 
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of the cutler who sold her the knife is taken, of those 
who captured her red-handed. 'All these details 
are needless/ she answers calmly ; ' it is I who killed 
Marat.' * By whose instigation ? * demands Fouquier 
Tinville. 'By no one's/ she answers in the same 
tone. 'What tempted you, then?' he again de- 
mands. ' His crimes/ she replies. ' I have killed 
one man to save a hundred thousand ; a villain to 
save innocents ; a savage wild beast, to give repose 
to my country. I was a Eepublican before the Invo- 
lution. I never wanted energy. Seeing civil war 
upon the point of lighting up all France, and per- 
suaded that Marat was the principal author of these 
disasters, I have elected to make a sacrifice of my 
life to save my country.' A young advocate en- 
deavours to plead her youth, her sex, her enthusiasm. 
But all is useless, and the doom of death is pro- 
nounced. There is only one circumstance distresses 
her, having involved in her fate the excellent M. 
Perretier and his family ; she begs mercy for them, 
assuring her judges, in the most solemn terms, that 
they knew nothing of her design. She might as well 
plead to wolves. 

That same evening, attired in a red chemise, the 
garb of assassins, with her long bright hair flowing 
over her shoulders, the tumbril bears her to the guillo- 
tine. Her beauty, but, above all, the pure, sublime 
soul that shines through her eyes and irradiates 
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her whole countenance, subdues even the rough mob 
that follow her ; their execrations die in their throats, 
some even take off their hats and reverently salute her, 
and many savage eyes are bedewed with tears of pity 
for her youth and beauty. The women, the furies of 
the guillotine, alone are merciless ; as is their wont to 
all, they assail her last moments with yells, impreca- 
tions, and obscenities. But these sounds fall unheeded 
upon her ears. With an unfaltering step she mounts 
to the scaffold, stands for an instant looking down 
calmly upon the multitude ; then with the serenity 
of a martyr she lays her neck in the groove, the knife 
descends, and all is over. The brutal executioner 
holds up the severed head by the hair, and strikes 
it upon the cheek. It has been said that a blush 
followed the blow, as though life survived long 
enough to feel the insult. The mob, its transient 
gleam of humanity passed away, received the act 
with a yell of delight. 

Two touching romances marked her death. 
Among the spectators of her trial was a young 
German named Adam Lux; fascinated by her 
extraordinary beauty and sublime self-devotion, he 
conceived for her a passionate love at first sight. 
He followed her to the guillotine and saw the end. 
After her death he wrote and published a ' Defence of 
Charlotte Corday/ He was seized by the Eevolution- 
ary Tribunal and condemned to death. His last words 
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were, ' Thank God, I shall die for her ! * When the 
young Norman who had marched away with the 
Tolunteers of Caen heard of her execution, he returned 
broken-hearted to his native village. A few months, 
and his soul had gone to seek hers whom he had so 
truly loved. His last request was that her por- 
trait and letters should be buried in the coffin with 
him. 

There is one portrait of her still extant. She 
appears in it as she was attired for execution. The 
head alone is perfect, the body is only sketched. 
The impatience of a fraternal government prevented 
its completion. It is in the possession of the 
descendants of M. Hauer, the artist. 

As Madame Eoland was the grandest and most 
brilliant woman of the Revolution, so Charlotte Corday 
was the purest and most sublime ; in her alone burned 
the pure fire of patriotism undimmed by envy, selfish- 
ness, or ambition; not even the pages of Plutarch 
record a more glorious act of self-devotion, nor 
does all history contain a truer martyr. She rid 
the world of the most atrocious monster that ever 
cumbered it, but her immolation utterly destroyed 
those for whom she died— the Girondists and 
Moderatists — and secured the triumph of the 
Jacobins whom she abhorred. But amidst the hideous 
horrors of the Revolution the sad image of the 
beautiful enthusiast is that of an angel strayed and 
lost in the halls of Pandemonium. 
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The Assembly decreed Marat an altar, and that 
he should be worshipped as a god ! Mirabeau was 
dag out of his tomb to make room for him. His 
heart was taken out, embalmed, and placed in the 
most precious urn which had once belonged to the 
crown, and suspended from the roof of the Hall of 
Convention. In a pamphlet written, something in 
the form of a prayer, about this time, occur these 
words : — i heart of Jesus, heart of Marat ! O 
sacred heart of Jesus, sacred heart of Marat V 
Yes, a species of worship was actually vouchsafed to 
this monster ; in the Cordeliers an altar was raised 
to him ; and on the 21st of September his apotheosis 
was celebrated ! 

A little time after the Jacobin Club was dispersed, 
however, a journalist informed the sapient citoyens 
that Marat had at one time drawn up a theory of 
constitution in which he held that a king was 
necessary to Fance. Upon which the sweet throats 
yelled forth, ' A has Marat, c'est un royaliste ! ' His 
busts,* which adorned (?) every public place, were 
broken, those which were in private houses were cast 
from the windows, and, as a climax to the reaction, 
his body was turned out of its Pantheon into the 
common sewer of the Eue Montmartre ! 

Were not these things so ghastly one could 
almost laugh at these wretched apes, these fools of 

* It is said that there were as many as four thousand in Paris alone t 
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power, these ghouls and vampires that feasted their 
vengeance upon the dead. 

The character of such a man affords but little 
scope for analysis. He was essentially the re- 
presentative of the mob ;* the only one who really 
sympathised with the lowest stratum of society; 
who recognised its position in the Eepublic. He was 
of it by nature 5 fierce, turbulent, hating even the 
shadow of coercion or superiority, insatiate for blood, 
happy only in anarchy, unreasoning, swayed by every 
impulse that led to destruction, ever destroying, 
never creating, merciless, pitiless, a slave to every 
evil passion. He imitated it in its dress, in its 
habits, in its filth, and it was his glory to do so. To 
this condition he would have levelled all mankind. 
Like all demagogues, he was a coward, brave only 
with his pen and in his words 5 while inciting others 
to revolt, he fled at the first approach of personal 
danger, leaving his dupes to bear the brunt. He was 
once flogged in the streets by Westermann, an officer 
of Dumouriez's, whose head he had been constantly 
demanding; and he took his chastisement very 
tamely until he found himself surrounded by his 
bullies ; then he hectored and shrieked and foamed 
and howled for blood like a demoniac. He was a 
brave man behind a sheet of paper or when the mob 
was behind him. He was at once the most extreme 

* In using the expression ' mob/ I do not intend here or elsewhere 
to indicate the people, but simply the vilenesa of the great cities. 
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of democrats, and the most absolute of tyrants. 
Liberty, to him, bore but one signification — the pro- 
pagandise and enforcement of his own principles. 
No man should have spoken, lived, or thought but 
as he directed ; he would have controlled not only 
the actions, but the very hearts, of men. Every 
mind should have been remodelled, cut, trimmed, and 
exactly fitted to his own. All humanity should have 
been but multiplied and inferior images of himself — 
should have borne but one aspect — Marat. In 
that hideous body was enshrined the perfect type of 
unlimited democracy, which, from the times of Greece 
and Borne unto the Paris Commune, and so on to all 
ages to come, has been, is, and will be, the bloodiest, 
narrowest, blindest, most besotted, and most bigoted 
of despotisms. 

Marat is the darkest blot upon the history of the 
Revolution. Each one of his fellow-assassins pos- 
sessed some redeeming virtue; but this man, like 
the hyaena, loved blood for blood's sake. Danton, 
• Robespierre, St. Just, have their apologists, their 
admirers ; but did ever any man, except, perhaps, a 
French Communist or an English Socialist, write or 
utter one word in praise or extenuation of Marat ?* 
Bloody was his life, bloody was his death, and accursed 
is his memory. 

• Yes, since the above was written I have discovered such a one in 
M. Bougeart, who has written a very thick octavo volume to prove that 
Marat was the subliraest of patriots and the noblest of men. Can 
sophistry go beyond this ? 
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DANTON: 

'THE mirabeau op the sansculottes.' 

There was something of Mirabeau in Dan ton; 
something of the same defiant boldness ; something 
of the same spontaneity of action ; a touch of the 
same generosity and attractiveness ; a similarity of 
vices; much of the same prophetic foresight that 
beheld coming events afar off. But the something 
was of Mirabeau minus the poetry and the soul. 
Spite of his genius, Danton was all earth — earthy. 
Danton had a greater sympathy with Mirabeau than 
with any of the other leaders of the Eevolution. He 
always spoke of him with the highest respect. He 
said egotistically, ' Nature has cast bu,t two men in 
the mould of statesmen — myself and Mirabeau — 
after that she broke the mould.' Both these men * 
perceived that a republic could never be permanent— 
both plotted for the inevitable to be — the restoration 
of monarchy. Had Mirabeau lived, Danton would 
have been saved from the commission of his blackest 
crimes ; and, mastered and supported by that grand 
intellect, might have become a destroyer of anarchy 
and a benefactor to his country. 
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Jacques Georges Danton was born at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, in the year 1759, He was descended from a 
good middle-class family. His father died while he 
was yet a child, and his mother re-married a manu- 
facturer of the town. This man proved a kind step- 
father, treated the boy well, even indulgently, and 
himself superintended his education. Like Mirabeau, 
he was terribly ugly, and terribly scarred by small- 
pox. Like Mirabeau, he won the love of all who 
knew him. By-and-by he was sent to study at 
Troyes. Here he became the favourite both of 
masters and pupils, and at the same time the idlest 
and most turbulent of scholars. Yet he was no 
dunce ; by the quickness of his apprehension he kept 
pace in learning with the most industrious. He was 
gifted with that eclat of mind that at a glance, 
almost intuitively, grasps a subject and its details, to 
master which the plodding intellect spends days of toil 
and brain-racking. In his love of freedom, hatred of 
restraint, defiance of authority, and wild turbulence 
of disposition, were the germs of the future revolu- 
tionist. At school he acted in boyish games the 
coming life of the man — he played at rebellions I It 
was his passion to mount on a stool, and by his fierce 
harangues to incite his play-fellows to imaginary 
revolts — to excite or calm them as he chose — to make 
them the puppets of his mood. He was nicknamed 
Catiline. But as the loving reproaches of his wife 
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could thereafter draw from his eyes tears of penitence 
for the massacres of September, so could a look of 
pain, a fond caress from his mother, calm the wildest 
mood of the boy, and bring him sobbing to her feet. 

Destined for the law he completed his studies in 
the college of Louis le Grand, after which he became 
clerk to an avocat. From the grounds where he and 
his friends took their recreation the towers of the 
Bastille could be seen looming in the distance. 
* That huge fortress that seems to hang above our 
heads, clouds me, oppresses me/ he would cry. ' Ah, 
when shall we see it swept away ? Should that day 
come/ he would add, shaking his fist, ' I will give 
it a good stroke with the pickaxe.' 

In 1787, his friends purchased for him the office 
of Advocate of the King's Council. 

About the same time he married the daughter of M. 
Charpentier, a Controlleur des Fermes* to whom he was 
passionately attached. They lived in an unassuming 
house in the Rue de Commerce and had for visitors 
Camille Desmoulins, Danton's old schoolfellow, 
Petion, and other democrats, who came there to talk 
heroics and sedition, according to the fashion of the 
time. The life of this newly-wed couple promised to 
be uneventful enough. That promise would have 

* Nearly all Danton's biographers describe his father-in-law as a 
lemonade-seller : it is true that he owned one of the largest lemonade 
establishments in Paris, but he did not sell there himself, being a man 
of considerable estate. 
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been fulfilled had there been no French [Revolution. 
But here was the very man of men to rush, heart and 
soul, into such a movement. He was ambitious : 
under the old order of things he was nothing, never 
would be anything ; in the storm and confusion of 
changes he would be in his natural element and must 
rise to power and consideration. * Tou are beneath, 
place yourselves above ; that is the whole secret of 
the Revolution. 5 Such was his motto. Consequently 
when the States* General arrived in Paris he eagerly 
sought the society of Mirabeau and the more 
prominent members of the Assembly ; he passed his 
days in the Palais de Justice and the coffee-houses, 
and his nights at the Breton, afterwards called the 
Jacobin, Club. He attached himself to the extreme 
party of the Eevolution, who after a time seceded 
from the Jacobins as being too lukewarm,* and 
created a new club which was called the Cordeliers, 
from the building in which its meetings were held 
having formerly been a convent of that order. And 
of this club Danton soon became the most prominent 
man. His gigantic stature, powerful voice, strikingly 
ugly face, brought out into relief by the dark masses 
of hair that hung around it like a mane, always com- 

* During the earlier stages of the Eevolution, the Jacobins held 
the medium position between the violent principles of the Cordeliers 
and the moderate loyalism of the Feuillans (the last met in the convent 
of the Feuillans), of which Lafayette was the head and the representative 
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manded attention. He did not aspire to the graces 
of rhetoric, but he had a wonderful rude eloquence; 
his words were sparks of fire struck from his fierce 
turbulent soul, that kindled his hearers to deeds of 
violence. Michelet thus picturesquely describes him 
presiding at this club: — 'Who presides yonder? 
Surely the King of Terrors himself ! What a fright- 
ful visage has that Danton ! Is this a Cyclop or some 
goblin P That large face so awfully seared by small- 
pox, with its small dull eyes, looks like a brooding 
volcano.* No, that is not a man, but the very 
elements of confusion, swayed by madness, fury, and 
fatality ! Look ! he has distorted his mouth and all 
the windows shake at his voice/ 

At first this huge ugly Titan, with his strident 
voice and uncouth manner, was looked coldly upon by 
the grandees of the Assembly; regarded as a forward 
pushing fellow, with more impudence than brains. 
The eagle eye of Mirabeau alone detected the value 
and latent talent of the man. His debut as a politi- 
cian was not successful. He had been deputed by 
the Cordeliers to present some observations upon the 
form of certain commissions issued to the officers of 
the National Guard. The fiery audacity of his speech, 
such as had never sounded in legislative ears before, 

* David began to take his portrait, he made the first sketch and then 
abandoned the idea in dismay, ' feeling himself unequal to the task of 
painting such a subject.' — (Michelet, History of the French Revolution.) 
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produced a most unfavourable impression upon the 
deputies. This was in 1789. 

Undismayed by the failure of his first appearance 
in the senate, he still pushed forward, and gradually 
became a man of power there. Upon the flight of 
the royal family he made a fierce attack upon La- 
fayette, who hated him and whom he hated. ' The 
commander of the National Guard/ he cried, 'is 
either a traitor, who has favoured the flight of the 
King, or he is incapable of commanding, since he 
could not hinder it/ At the Cordeliers, true to his 
instincts, he demanded the immediate deposition of 
the King. 

Anxious to gain a foremost place as a leader of 
the people — for it must be remembered that this was 
anterior to his days of power — he with Robespierre 
organised the fatal petition of the Champ de Mars.* 
After the emeute he fled to Arcis-sur-Aube. But as 
soon as the storm had blown over, trusting his safety 
to the weakness of the Court, he boldly returned, 
was received by the anarchists with open arms, and 
at once proclaimed Deputy- Attorney of the Commune 
of Paris. 

This was only the first step of the ladder. Carried 
away, intoxicated by the turbulent ambition of his 
powerful mind, rioting in his sense of strength and 
power, all the savagery and animal instincts of his 

♦See 'Lafayette,' p. 147. 
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nature thoroughly aroused, blind to all, indifferent 
to all, save the frenzied desire to excel his confeder- 
ates in deeds of daring and of terror, and thus rise 
to the supreme command in the Republic, he organ- 
ised the insurrection of the 10th of August, the hor- 
rors of September. 

* Let the tocsin sound the last hour of tings, and 
the first hour of vengeance and of the liberty of the 
people. To arms ! and ga ira ! ' Thus spoke Danton 
at the Cordeliers, the night before the tenth. 

He loosed the demons, and left them to their 
work. 

The whole of that awful night the belfries of 
Paris send forth the ominous tocsin, striking terror 
to the hearts of the citizens, filling the soul of the 
Queen with darkest forebodings, and ringing the 
death-knell of the French monarchy. With the first 
grey light of the summer's morning a stir and a hum 
begin to mingle with the clangour of the bells ; and 
as the daylight steals over the sleeping streets, from 
east, from west, from north, from south, comes the 
tramp of feet, the murmur of voices, and all the 
sounds of a gathering multitude. Out of their holes 
and cellars and dark dens creep the misery, the sin, 
and crime of Paris, tainting the air and swarming 
upon the streets like noxious vermin. The startled 
citizens jump from their beds, peer cautiously through 
their windows, and start back with horror as they 
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look down upon the matted hair, the squalid rags, 
the uncouth forms, the savage faces, the hideous 
features, out of which crime and starvation have 
crushed all semblance to humanity. It is the grand 
carnival of Ignorance which these people have come 
forth to celebrate. There will be more anon. These 
fetes have been many generations in preparation; 
kings, princes, and nobles have for centuries been 
working hard to make them successes. Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. were their greatest patrons, and they 
promise to prove worthy of the labours of such exalted 
personages. The attire of the revellers is scarcely 
a la mode, but it will soon be dyed in the crimson 
purple of imperial Home. For ornaments the glitter 
of dagger and knife will suffice; for music there will 
be wails and groans, for the dance the Carmagnole, 
the ball-room the Place de Gr&ve, for carriages the 
tumbrils of the doomed and the carts of the dead. 
Down pours the sunlight upon eyes little used to its 
glory — eyes that wink and blink like those of beasts 
of the night — upon banners bearing strange devices 
and horrible emblems. Upon one is blazoned, 
* Sanction or death ! ' upon a second, * Tremble, tyrant 
— thy hour is come ; ' upon a third, ' A has les wristo- 
crates! 9 Upon a pole is carried a vile figure, sus- 
pended by the neck, supposed to represent the queen, 
and underwrit, * Beware the lanteme! ' Upon another 
is impaled a bleeding heart, bearing the legend, 
vol. n. s 
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6 The heart of an aristocrat/ Drawn in a car comes the 
beautiful courtesan, Theorigne de Mericourt, attired 
in a robe of blood-red.* But most conspicuous of all, 
bv their slight sinewy forms, picturesque costumes, 
black, flowing hair, bronzed faces, flashing eyes and 
wild savage gestures, march the Marseillaise, singing 
their terrible song. Tramp, tramp, tramp, for three 
long hours through the Eue St. Honore ; then like a 
torrent that has just burst its bounds rushes the 
mass down upon the Tuileries — and so ends the 
monarchy. 

From that day until the 20th of September, when 
he voluntarily abdicated his power, Danton ruled the 
Commune. He was named Minister of Justice ; his 
counsels were orders ; by a gesture he could either 
arouse or appease the mob. But the delirium of 
blood was upon him, hurrying him on to fresh 
crimes. In the last days of August he carried away 
the Assembly, by a ferocious speech, to decree the 
arrest of all suspects. € We must strike fear into the 
Eoyalists,' he cried. The measures were concocted 
in a secret committee of Jacobins. No person was 
to be permitted to leave Paris. Every house was to be 
searched for documents, weapons, and proofs of con- 
spiracy, and all suspicious persons were to be arrested. 
The idea of this inquisition, and its subsequent results, 
it is said, emanated from Marat ; but Danton was 
* See note to 'Madame Koland/ p. 170. 
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■undoubtedly the executor. He said afterwards : ' I 
looked my crime steadfastly in the face, and I did it.' 

At two o'clock in the afternoon on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1792, from every belfry in Paris again 
goes forth the terrible tocsin mingled with the firing 
of alarm guns. Danton is at the Commune. ' Legis- 
lators/ he cries, springing to his feet to answer the 
pale enquiring looks of those who are not in the 
terrible secret, ' it is not alarm cannon that you hear, 
but the pas de charge against our enemies. How can 
we conquer them, hurl them backP we must dare 
and still dare and never cease, to dare ! ' 

Six carriages are conveying a number of nonjur- 
ing priests to the Abbaye ; a howling mob follows 
them with insults and imprecations, even thrusting 
their heads through the windows ; in a moment of 
irritation an abb6 strikes one of the ruffians with his 
cane. The next moment the carriages are smashed, 
their occupants dragged out, and all but one 
slaughtered. It is the signal for universal massacre. 
Days ago trenches were opened vast enough to hold 
thousands of corpses. Executioners, graves, grave- 
diggers, all have been prepared beforehand. 

At each of the seven prisons of Paris, filled with 
the victims of the Eevolution, sits a tribunal of death. 
One by one, but very swiftly, the prisoners are hurried 
from their cells, asked a few questions, and then 
hurried through the door that leads into the court- 

s 2 
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yard, where, unless the doomsman pronounces the 
wards, * Vive la Nation ! ' words seldom heard now, 
winch frees them, the assassins await, and as each 
prisoner passes out of the presence of the judges, he 
is stabbed by the knives and sabres of those wretches. 
Hour after hour this horrible slaughter goes on, until 
the weapons are blunted, until the dead lie in huge 
heaps, and the butchers wade ankle-deep in blood. 
None ere spared, from the white-headed old man of 
eighty to the beautiful girl of fifteen. When ex- 
hausted with their work, the assassins sit down upon 
the human hillocks, and eat their food, and smoke 
and drink with unwashed hands. Refreshed, they 
renew their work with redoubled vigour. Night 
comes, but brings no interruption to their labours ; 
torches are lit, and the piles grow higher, and the 
assassins more ferocious; gunpowder mixed with 
brandy is their drink ; with some cupfuls of blood. 
The women cut open the bodies, tear out the hearts, 
and waving these horrible trophies round their heads, 
shout, and sing, and dance the Carmagnole, their 
feet splashing in, and bespattering their clothes with 
gore ; children play about with pieces of flesh and 
severed limbs for toys. A terrible picture does that 
September night look down upon I The gloomy 
prison-walls, the flaring torches, reflected and multi- 
plied in the crimson pools, casting their red wavering 
light upon the horror-stricken features of the victims, 
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upon the pale, agonised, upturned faces of the dead, 
upon the demoniacal features of their murderers, upon 
the moving forms, the streaming hair, the wild ges- 
tures of these unearthly hags revelling in their dance 
of death, and upon little children dabbling in gore 
and joining in this Witches' Sabbath ; blood every- 
where, over all; even the very torches throw splashes 
of dark red light upon the walls as though they are 
fed by the sanguine streams that flow around them. 
Such is the sight that the stars look down upon ! In 
vain are messages sent to Danton by the more 
moderate of his colleagues to stop the slaughter. 
He refuses all interference.* The morning of the 
next day dawns and sees the butchers still at work ; 
the sun rises high in the heavens, and his face is 
reflected darkly in the still deepening crimson pools, 
and still the fatal doors swing, and still through the 
portals fresh victims are thrust on to the sabre-points 
of the assassins. 

The massacres at Bicfitre lasted five days. And 
the murderers were paid their daily hire; the Re- 
public had created a new trade — murder ! 

These events separated Danton for evermore from 
the moderate party, with whom, after that feast of 

* And yet, strange to relate, no enemy of his perished in these mas- 
sacres, and the prayer of no suppliant for a doomed life, that could gain 
admittance to his ear, was rejected. This Juggernaut, remorseless to the 
mass, was pitiful and even tender to individuals. 
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horrors, he desired for the first time to unite himself. 
Awakened to remorse by the reproaches of his wife, 
power grew distasteful, and at the end of six weeks 
Marat superseded him as ruler of the Commune. 
The crimes of September cast a blight upon his life 
that he could never throw off; it cast a languor 
over his political career, inseparably allied him with 
the Jacobins, with whom he had no real sympathy, 
and ultimately brought his neck beneath the knife of 
the guillotine. He made overtures of reconciliation 
to the Girondists ; but they shrank from his ensan- 
guined hand. * Our separation,' he said mournfully, 
< is the rending into pieces of the Eepublic. The 
factions will devour us, one after another, if we do 
not choke them. We shall all die — you first.' But 
when France was surrounded by hostile armies which 
threatened her very existence, his voice was once more 
raised, strident and eloquent as ever. * Let us lay 
aside all discords,' he cried heroically. * Now again 
France must rise in swift vengeance with her million 
right hands, with her heart as of one man. Shoulder 
to shoulder, one universal death-defiant rising; we 
shall once more hurl back these Sons of Night, and 
France, in spite of the world, shall be free. The 
coalised kings threaten us ; we hurl at their feet a3 
gage of battle the head of a king !' 

Yet, had It been possible, he would have saved 
the lives of the royal family. Some of his most 
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furious denunciations against them were simply 
masks to hide his solicitude for their safety. As an 
instance: When he called upon the Assembly to 
compel Louis to repudiate his wife and send her 
back to Vienna, he saw the shadow of the knife 
hoyering above her neck ; to get her out of France 
was the only means of saving her. Up to the last 
moment, compatible with his own safety, he tried to 
save the King. When reproached with his scruples 
he exclaimed: C I am a revolutionist, but not a 
ferocious beast. I do not love the blood of van- 
quished kings.' But his keen instinct never failed 
to inform him of the instant that opposition to the 
popular will would become dangerous. When such 
a time arrived he not only receded with a good grace 
from his former position, but boldly took the initia- 
tive in impetuously demanding the very act he had 
been secretly opposing, thus making it actually 
appear as though the first proposition had emanated 
from himself. Hence his saying : s I will either save 
the King or kill him/ And he kept his word. 

When the generate of the [Republican armies sent 
in their complaints to the Commune touching the 
difficulties they experienced in raising subsidies and 
obtaining provisions and war materials from, the 
Belgians, Danton, anxious to get away from Paris, 
where the Jacobins were rapidly becoming all-power- 
ful, associated with Lacroix, departed for the seat of 
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war to investigate these complaints. Ere his mission 
was ended he was summoned home by a letter from 
his dying wife. Past as horses could speed he 
rushed back to Paris, but only to find her dead. His 
grief was wild and frantic, for he loved her passion- 
ately, and none dared approach him upon matters of 
politics until after her funeral. 

A few months afterwards he married a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, who had been her friend, and whom 
she herself had, on her deathbed, wished should 
become the mother of her children. 

Danton was one of the founders of ' the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety/ that infamous tribunal 
which created the Eeign of Terror, and which ulti- 
mately condemned him himself to death. He does 
not appear, however, to have anticipated the excesses 
into which it gradually lapsed, and after a time he 
refused to take any part in its proceedings. This 
was about the time of his final rupture with the 
Girondists.* 

He began to grow weary of strife and bloodshed ; 
the love of his young wife and her genial influence 
softened his heart, until it desired by acts of mercy 
and generosity to wipe out of men's memories the 
records of his crimes. Immediately after his mar- 
riage he had sent certain proposals to Orleans, which 
M. Egalite seems, however, to have rejected. To 

* See ' Madame Roland.' 
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restore the monarchy, with Orleans for King and 
himself for Dictator, was probably the plan that 
Danton then revolved. 

There was coldness and disagreement between 
himself and Robespierre; the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, to which he had a sincere repugnance, 
was approaching ; so, yielding to the prayers of his 
wife, and pleading in excuse to his colleagues the 
state of his health and the necessity of presenting 
his bride to his mother, he retired to Arcis-sur-Aube, 
and gave himself up entirely to the pleasures *of rural 
and domestic life. He wrote no letters to Paris and 
received none; and in the society of his wife, his 
mother, and his children, and a few chosen friends, 
passed several months of peaceful happiness. Like 
so many other of the earlier leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, Danton was sickened of republicanism, and had 
learned how impracticable was its form to the people 
of the Old World. With his wonted audacity he made 
no secret of his sentiments and of his contempt for 
the Jacobins. ' Several generations must pass before 
one form of government can be changed for another 
— before having a city you must have citizens/ he 
said. 

These things were reported to Robespierre, who 
was already revolving in his mind the destruction 
of his old colleague. But the time was not yet 
ripe ; Hubert and the Anarchists, already doomed, 
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must go first, or Danton's fall would render them 
invincible. Upon the fate of none of his victims did 
Eobespierre hesitate so long as upon that of Danton ; 
le longed yet feared to strike. Should the slumber- 
ing giant cast off his lethargy, again mount the 
tribune and thunder forth his terrible eloquence, 
'the sea-green Incorruptible ' knew that he would 
once more fell back into the second rank. 

Suspecting Robespierre's sinister designs, Des- 
moulins and others never ceased urging him. to 
return to Paris. Contemptuous of his rival, and 
confident in the strength of his old popularity, he 
disdained their counsels. ' It is not time, 9 he an- 
swered ; i and then blood would be required ; I am 
weary of blood — I would rather be guillotined than 
guillotine. I have had enough of life ; I would not 
pay for it at this price.' At another time he said, 
e I am so weary of all that surrounds me, that there 
would be no need of a new Hegesias to read me a 
long sermon upon the miseries of human life to 
determine me to die of hunger/ Remorse for past 
crimes, and a presage of coming doom, alike over- 
shadowed his powerful mind. 

On the 24th of March, 1794, Hebert and nineteen 
of his associates fell beneath the guillotine which 
they had glutted with so many noble heads. Upon 
which Danton's friends pressed him more urgently 
than ever to appear upon the scene. This time he 
came. 
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To bring a.bout a reconciliation between him and 
Eobespierre was considered to be the first thing 
necessary.- For this purpose it was arranged that 
they should dine together. Robespierre was silent 
and sullen; Danton contemptuous and defiant. Under 
such auspices a quarrel was inevitable; mutual re- 
criminations and poisonous words were exchanged, 
and they parted in far worse enmity than they 
had met. As soon as Eobespierre arrived home he 
sent for St. Just. The two were closeted together 
almost the whole of that night; and again for 
several hours the next day. In those conferences 
Danton was doomed. His wife implored him to fly. 
* Whither?' he asked ; ' if freed France cast me out, 
there are only dungeons for me elsewhere.' His 
friends pressed him to mount the tribune to address 
the people, but under the influence of that fatal 
lethargy from which seemingly he would not or could 
not arouse himself, he remained indolent and inac- 
tive. He confided in his prestige as in an invulnerable 
armour. Not all the examples he had witnessed of 
the utter faithlessness and worthlessness of mob 
affection could warn him of the peril of his position. 

On the night of the 30th Eobespierre and his 
colleagues held a secret council, in which the arrest 
of Danton, Desmoulins, Ph&ippeaux, and Lacroix 
was decreed. A subaltern named Paris, who had 
been engaged in writing at the farther end of the 
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chamber, caught some words of # St. Just that 
revealed the design. At the risk of his life he 
hastened to warn Danton, to whom he was attached, 
of the imminence of his danger, and to offer him an 
asylum. 'They will not dare/ he answered con- 
temptuously. In vain did his wife join her en- 
treaties to those of his friend ; he was immovable. 
' Have no fear, ma there amie, they will not dare ! ' 
he repeated : and so went to bed and to sleep. 

' At six o'clock the next morning, almost simul- 
taneously with Desmoulins, he was arrested. * They 
do dare, then/ he said, quietly ; ' ah ! they are bolder 
than I imagined.' 

Paris was shaken to her centre, as by an earth- 
quake, when the news went abroad that the whilom 
idol of the people was a prisoner. Men looked aghast 
at one another, and dared not believe their ears. 
Through the prison ran the news — Danton is amongst 
us ! Prisoners flocked eagerly to the barred windows 
of their doors to catch a sight of the Colossus. He 
bore his downfall with cynical indifference. ' Gen- 
tlemen/ he said, bowing to them, ' I had hoped to 
have got you all out of this place, and here I am, 
myself, and one knows not where it will end/ 

* This time twelvemonth/ he ejaculated one day, 
' I was moving for the creation of this same Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. I crave pardon for it of God and 
man. They are all brother Cains; Brissot would 
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have had me guillotined as Bobespierre now will. I 
leave the whole thing in a frightful mess ; they none 
of them understand anything about government. 
Robespierre will follow me; I drag down Robes- 
pierre. Oh, it were better to be a poor fisherman 
than a governor of men.' 

Legendre, the butcher, who had always been his 
associate, made a timid protest against his arrest, 
but Robespierre frowned, upon which he crawled to 
him in abject apology. What curs these men of blood 
were ! , 

The 2nd of April was the first day of the trial of 
Danton and his fellow-victims. 'Your name, age, 
abode ? ' demanded Fouquier Tinville. ' I am Danton, 
well enough known in the Revolution ; I am thirty- 
five; my dwelling will very soon be nothingness 
(neant), but my name will live in the Pantheon of 
history/ was the proud reply. 

People were admitted to the court only by ticket, 
for the Committee feared the power of his eloquence. 
And not without reason ; the witnesses cowered and 
shivered before liis furious denunciations ; even the 
packed galleries murmured ominously; the Presi- 
dent rang his bell to drown that terrible voice, but 
in vain, its echoes were heard even upon the opposite 
banks of the Seine. According to the self-imposed 
forms of the Tribunal, the trial should have been of 
three days' duration. But on the second day the 
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tide was turning so rapidly in favour of the accused, 
that on that same night, after the sitting was over, 
their execution was decreed for the next morning. 
We should have to seek a long time in the annals 
of monarchical France to surpass, or perhaps to 
parallel, this act of despotic power. 

( I was the statesman of Europe/ he said, 
proudly; 'they do not suspect the void this head 
will leave.' As he stood erect in the tumbril with 
his arms folded, and a look of calm contempt upon 
his massive face, he struck awe into the bosom of 
the crowd, who remembered how often he had, by a 
wave of his hand, subdued it in its fiercest moods. 
None hooted, none hurled a word of insult against 
him, except those hired to do so. But he regarded all 
alike with calm contempt. He said to Desmoulins, 
who bore him company, and who passionately re- 
sented the insults of that mob to whom he had 
pandered all his life, ' Keep quiet ; never heed the 
base canaille ! ' How loftily these republicans despised 
the mob the moment it became obnoxious to them ! 

With a firm haughty tread and scornful smile he 
ascended the scaffold. But as the vision of his fair 
young wife rose for an instant before his eyes, he 
faltered and gave way. ' Oh, my best beloved/ he 
cried passionately, ' I shall never see thee more ! * 
But the next moment he added, 'No weakness, 
Danton ! ' and regained his fortitude. Turning to 
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the executioner, he said calmly : ' You will show my 
head to the people — it will be worth the looking at ! ' 

The executioner did show his head to the mob, 
and it raised a shout as though the spectacle afforded 
it much satisfaction. A very encouraging fact for 
those who are anxious to martyrise themselves to 
win its gratitude ! 

And so passed away the last Titan of the Eevolu- 
tiou; and upon none of its characters is it more diffi- 
cult to pronounce an impartial judgment than upon 
this. There is so much temptation to underrate or 
exaggerate his vices, in proportion as we are, accord- 
ing to our temperament, attracted or repelled by 
the nature of the man. Madame Eoland said of him, 
6 1 never saw anything that so completely betrayed the 
sway of brutal passions and unbridled audacity, half- 
veiled beneath an affectation of frankness, joviality, 
and good-fellowship.' But with Madame Eoland, who 
practised an austere morality, and was the worshipper 
of ideal virtue, he had nothing in common. This 
will illustrate my meaning. 

Nearly all writers upon the Eevolution represent 
him as unlettered, indigent, a briefless barrister, 
sometimes almost without food, greedy of wealth, 
shamelessly venal, and terribly debauched. M. 
Bougeart, in his * Life of Danton,' published in 1861, 
has printed a series of authentic documents which 
satisfactorily disprove several of these charges and 
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throw a doubt upon all. I am by no means prepared 
to endorse all M. Bougeart's views and statements, 
which tend to hero-worship, and can only glance at 
those which he appears to have irrefragably proved. 

That Danton was neither unlettered nor indif- 
ferent to literature, is decided by two facts. During 
a long illness he read an encyclopaedia from begin- 
ning to end — a gluttonous feast of reading; and 
during his life he collected a library of the master- 
pieces of the French, English, and Italian languages, 
together with the best translations in English and 
French of the classics — his Latin and Greek being 
inconsiderable. It was sold after his death; the 
catalogue of the sale is still preserved, and M. 
Bougeart has given a copy of it in his book. It may 
be urged that many men accumulate libraries and 
yet never read ; of such was not Danton ; he was 
not the man to spend his money upon things for 
which he had no use : there were no shams about 
him. 

It is said that he purchased his estate at Arcis- 
sur-Aube out of the bribes which he had received 
from Orleans and the Court, and out of the enor- 
mous peculations he was supposed to have made 
in Belgium. That his circumstances were poor 
enough previous to* his marriage is highly pro- 
bable, but with his wife, Mademoiselle Charpentier, 
he received a portion of 80,000 francs, and on the 
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aame day the office of Advocate of the King's Coun- 
cil was purchased for him. This was in 1787, two 
years previous to the Revolution, at which time, con- 
sequently, he must have been in a comfortable posi- 
tion, although Lamartine and others represent him 
at that period as living in shabby apartments in 
positive poverty. That his office was worth some- 
thing considerable is proved by the fact that, after 
its abolition, the Republic paid him sixty-nine thou- 
sand and thirty-one livres in compensation. It was 
with this money that he purchased the estate at Arcis. 
If he acquired such vast sums (he is accredited with 
bribes and appropriations to as much as 2,000,000 
livres), what became of them ? The portion he settled 
upon his second wife was 30,000 francs in assignats, 
the value of which shortly afterwards fell to 12,000 ; 
his marriage present was only a purse containing 
fifty louis, which he was compelled to borrow the 
next day to pay the expenses of a messenger to 
Orleans. This was only a few months after his return 
from Belgium, where he is supposed to have made 
enormous booty. A man of wealth would certainly 
have been more generous upon his bridal day, espe- 
cially to a bride whom he loved so passionately. 
Neither did he at his death leave any fortune behind. 
All writers agree in describing his life as ab- 
normally vicious and debauched ; and yet, strange to 
say, Danton is one of the few of tlj^ Revolutionary 
vol. 11. r 
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leaders whose mistresses have not been individualised 
in history ; which reticence points to the conclusion, 
that his amours could not, at least, have been very 
notorious ; indeed, all accounts of his immoralities 
are vague and uncircumstantial. None, however, 
deny that he was tenderly attached to both his wives, 
to his children, to his mother, and to his friends, nor 
that he cultivated domestic happiness, and spent all 
his time, not occupied in public affairs, in his home. 
Here is another very considerable discrepancy. 

There is very little doubt that the Court made 
overtures to him, as it did to many others of the 
revolutionary party ; and it is also more than pro- 
bable that he received money from it, and intrigued 
with it in some fashion, as he did undoubtedly with 
Orleans ; but there is no positive evidence of this, and 
even the revelations of the iron chest failed to com- 
promise him.. Had he been leagued with royalty 
he would scarcely have organised the Smeute of the 
10th of August, which was its destruction, or the 
massacres of September, which were that of its 
most ardent supporters. Such a course of action 
would have been duplicity with a vengeance. He is 
reported to have openly avowed himself a recipient 
of Court bribery, and to have boasted that he joined 
in the plots only for the purpose of betraying them 
to the Assembly. Such a confession well accorded 
with his audacity of character, and was probably 
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an artful assertion made to enhance his value and 
importance in the eyes of the Eevolutionists. 

The character of this man, as that of all others 
of the period, was a mass of contradictions. He was 
the contriver of the cruellest massacre since that of 
St. Bartholomew; and yet he was by nature averse 
to cruelty and superfluous * bloodshed. To men in 
the aggregate he was pitiless, to individuals pitiful.f 
Unlike Bobespierre, Desmoulins, and so many other 
patriots, envy found no place in his heart ; he vented 
no bile upon those whom Fortune had raised above 
him; he was utterly free from all cant; possessed 
much bonhomie ; at times there flashed from him traits 
of generosity, of nobleness, of a more exalted nature ; 
and these, together with that indefinable charm which 
belongs to all powerful and audacious minds, at- 
tracted and fascinated men, and sun-blinded them to 
the darkness of his crimes. His talents were great, 
his political ability enormous. He was a powerful 
orator, who never failed to carry his hearers with 
him ; his control over the masses was absolute. But, 
above all, he possessed that highest and rarest gift 
of statesmanship — unerring foresight, a foresight 
almost prophetic. It was that gift, together with 
his audacity, that enabled him, as long as he chose 
to exert his faculties, to not only steer clear of every 

* That is to say — superfluous according to his ideas. 
T 2 
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danger, but to constantly increase his power and 
popularity. There was not a rise or fall in the 
parties of the State that he did not foretell before 
others could perceive a sign of change. He foresaw 
that France would soon grow tired of a republic, 
and return to her old form of government. He 
foretold to the Due de Chartres (afterwards Louis 
Philippe) that he would one day be King — a pro- 
phecy not fulfilled until thirty-six years after the 
prophet's death. 

c With all his dross he was a Man : fiery — real, 
from the great fire-bosom of Nature herself.' — 
Carlyle. 
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CAMILLE DESMOULINS : 

'THE ARISTOPHANES OP THE REVOLUTION.' 

Closely connected with the name of Danton is that of 

Camille Desmoulins. The two men sprang into fame 

about the same time — the one by his pen, the other 

by his orations; they were schoolfellows in youth, fast 

friends through life ; amidst all storms and changes 

no cold shadow ever came between them, nothing 

separated them — not even death, for they mounted 

to the guillotine together. They possessed but few 

traits in common. Danton was a giant with a voice 

of thunder; Desmoulins a small, weak man with a 

shrill, piping, stammering organ that totally unfitted 

him for public speaking. Morally they were equally 

unlike. Danton was all strength, Desmoulins all 

weakness. It was the ivy clinging to the strong 

oak. 

On the 12th of July 1789, a young man with 

small animated features, glittering eyes, and long 

wavy hair fluttering in the breeze, suddenly springs 

upon a table in the garden of the Palais Royal, and 

thus addresses the crowd: — * Citizens, I have just 
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arrived from Versailles. Not a moment is to be lost ! 
Necker has been dismissed ; his dismissal sounds the 
tocsin of all true patriots. This evening all the Swiss 
and German battalions will march out upon the 
Champ de Mars to slaughter you. There is but one 
thing to do ; let us cry " To arms ! " and adopt a 
cockade of recognition. Let it be green, the colour 
of Hope. 5 The next moment numbers of people 
besiege the shops for ribbons, but the larger number 
tear down branches from the trees and adorn them- 
selves with the leaves. They shout and make a great 
noise, yet do not appear inclined for riot. ' See, 
see ! * cries the speaker again, pointing among the 
crowd, 'the spies of the police are watching me. 
But I will not fall into their hands alive. 5 Then, 
drawing a pistol from his bosom, he shouts, 'Let all 
citizens imitate me ! ' He springs from the table 
amidst tremendous cries of ' To arms ! ' amidst the 
embraces of the people who swear to die in his 
defence. 

A procession is formed, at the head of which are 
carried the busts of Necker and Orleans covered with 
crape ; at every step it is joined by fresh numbers 
armed with any weapon that they can lay hands upon. 
They march to the theatres, command the audience 
to disperse, the doors to be closed, and all signs of 
festivity to be stopped. The military are called out — 
the people are charged — the pavements are slippery 
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with blood, and still, ever increasing in volume and 
fury, rings in the air the cry of * To arms ! To 
arms ! ' mingled with shrieks, groans, discharges of 
musketry, roll of drums, braying of trumpets, clatter 
of horses' hoofs, and the clang of alarm-bells sent 
forth from every steeple in Paris. The next day the 
riot is renewed, prisons are broken open, houses 
sacked, and on the third day the Bastille is stormed 
5 — and taken. 

Such was the debut of Lucie Simplice Camille 
Benoit Desmoulins upon the public stage; a poor 
journalist, until then unknown. And in this debut 
is contained the whole vain, bombastic, hysterical 
character of the man, who was ever craving for 
applause, for conspicuousness, no matter at what 
sacrifice purchased. 

Desmoulins 'was born at Guise in the year 1760. 
He was the son of a lieutenant-general in the baili- 
wick of Guise. As a child he was wonderfully quick, 
talented, with a prodigious memory and a marvel- 
lous power of assimilating mental fodder. Like 
Danton and Robespierre, he completed his education 
at the College of Louis le Grand, which one might 
almost call the Seminary of the Revolutionists. From 
boyhood he was ardent, excitable, irritable, and an 
enthusiastic Republican. The least opposition to 
or the least aspersion cast upon his pet theory of 
government would throw him into a transport of 
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passion. It is related that one day, at his father's 
table, a gentleman, to amuse himself and to tease the 
boy, began arguing in favour of aristocratic institu- 
tions; for some time Camille vigorously supported 
his own cause; but on finding that the older and 
more logical disputant was getting the better of him, 
in a fit of ungovernable rage he hurled a plate at 
his head ! 

With a brain full of Vertot's < History of the 
Roman Revolutions/ he beheld himself regenerating 
France, trampling despotism into the dust, reform- 
ing abuses, and raising the standard of liberty and 
equality. He says, in one of his writings, that in 
1788 there were not, perhaps, ten republicans in 
Paris, and glories greatly in having been one of the 
ten. Very little is known of his private life previous 
to the Eevolution; it seems to hive been one of 
great poverty and privation, passed in the usual 
haunts and among the usual companions of a fast 
young Parisian of the period.* In 1785 he had 
been called to the bar; for, like Danton, he was edu- 
cated for the law, but a bad voice and a hesitating 
manner of speech were insuperable obstacles to his 
success in that profession. So he adopted journalism, 

* Camille was always a bon vivant : when some fanatical young re- 
publicans proposed that the new era of liberty should be celebrated by a 
return to Spartan manners and diet, he replied gaily, *I also wish to 
celebrate the Republic, but it shall be in banquets at Meot's.' Meot 
was the most celebrated restaurateur of the day. 
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in which he displayed all that brilliance and elo- 
quence which he lacked in oratory. 

From the emeute of the 12th of July, Desmoulins 
"became a man of note ; he, with Danton, was one of 
the founders of the club of the Cordeliers ; his journal, 
* La Libre Prance/ almost rivalled in popularity Ma- 
rat's c L'Ami du Peuple.' But he wielded a lighter pen 
than Jean Paul, and, perhaps, a more dangerous one. 
Lamartine calls him the Aristophanes of the Bevolu- 
tion. His pen was ever ready to incite, to abuse, 
and to stab. No reputation however pure, no action 
however exalted, no woman however virtuous, no 
man however noble — opposed to his views — escaped 
its venom and scurrility. No reverse of fortune, 
however pitiable or heroically borne, softened its 
sting. It did not even possess the virtue of fearless 
honesty, for it ever fawned upon the powerful. Danton 
and Eobespierre were its heroes ; no praise was too 
fulsome for them. While Marat was hiding in caves 
and cells it ridiculed and denounced him; but when 
he became the all-powerful, it wrote him ' the divine 
Marat ! ' No crime was too hideous for its laudation, 
no virtue too sublime for its satire. It wrote down 
all religion, it called upon the soldiers to revolt, 
it threatened fire and sword to every advocate of 
moderation, it aroused Paris to the bloody work of 
the 10th of August, and defended the September 
massacres. 
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Yet, spite of all this, he was incapable of sus- 
tained malice, and would change in an instant from 
the deadliest show of animosity to an equal enthu- 
siasm of friendship. He had always been Lafayette's 
most bitter enemy, never missing an opportunity 
of lashing him with satire, invective, and denunci- 
ation. Yet meeting him on the Quai de Voltaire, 
after hearing his defence for the affair of the 20th 
of June, he cried, ' Prove me a calumniator, render 
me execrable, cover me with infamy, but save the 
state ! ' Lafayette protested that such was his only 
object, upon which Camille seized his hand and vowed 
eternal friendship. Immediately afterwards he went 
to the Jacobins. Eobespierre was speaking, de- 
nouncing the Commander of the National Guards as 
a traitor, demanding his arrest, and crying that he 
had armed a thousand daggers against him (Eobes- 
pierre). ' We will die with you ! ' cried Desmoulins, 
springing to his feet, and holding out his arms. 

In 1790 he married the daughter of a rich capi- 
talist. Lucille and he had been lovers almost from 
childhood, but her parents refused their consent to 
the match until their child's life almost paid the 
forfeit of their obstinacy. Their consent obtained, 
another obstacle threatened to destroy his happi- 
ness ; so obnoxious had Desmoulins rendered himself 
to the religious party by his writings, that every 
priest refused to perform the ceremony; at length 
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he sought out his old college tutor, who willingly 
consented to officiate. His wife brought him a hand- 
some jointure, and from his marriage-day Camille 
and poverty, were strangers. 

His journal of ' La Libre Trance ' was followed by 
another, bearing the horribly suggestive title of ' Le 
Procureur de la Lanterne ; ' this was again followed 
by ' Le Journal des Revolutions de France et de Bra- 
bant,' but all were written in the same strain ; while 
Marat crushed with ferocious denunciations, he 
withered with mocking irony. 

While the King's death was pending he wrote 
thus : 6 A scaffold shall be erected in the Place du 
Carrousel; Louis shall be conducted thither with 
an inscription before him bearing these words, 
" Traitor and perjured to the nation ! " and behind, 
" King." The Convention should decree that hence- 
forth the funeral vaults of the Kings at St. Denis 
shall be the sepulchre of brigands, assassins, and 
traitors/ 

In their days of power he had eagerly sought the 
society of Madame Roland and the Girondists ; but 
when the tide of popularity turned against them, ever 
the tool of Danton or Robespierre, he spared no in- 
vective, no monstrous lie to crush them. For this 
purpose he wrote his 'Histoire des Brissotins,' in 
which he invented a series of false accusations against 
the whole party, including accounts of secret orgies 
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and plots which had no existence out of the writer's 
brain. Madame Roland he described as a lewd 
woman, almost a courtesan, who prostituted herself 
for power. 

Yet, with his usual inconsistency, when he heard 
the jury pronounce sentence against them — the sen- 
tence which he had done so much to prepare, he cast 
himself into a friend's arms exclaiming, distractedly, 
' Ah, my God, my God ! it is I who slay them. It is 
my " Brissot D£voile." * Oh, my God ! it is I who slay 
them. 5 At that moment the accused re-entered to 
receive judgment, every glance was fixed upon them, 
and amidst the most profound silence the sentence 
was delivered. Scarcely had the public accuser pro- 
nounced the last word, when the wretched Camille, 
almost fainting with the excess of his emotions, 
gasped, c Let me go away ! let me go away ! I want 
to go away ;' but his strength failed him, and he fell 
back almost senseless. 

After the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly 
he had been elected a Deputy of the Convention, and 
Danton made him Secretary-General ; but although 
so powerful as a writer, his lack of oratorical 
powers rendered his influence in the Commune com- 
paratively small. Following in the steps of his friend 

* The title of one of his anti-Girondist pamphlets. He and Brissot 
had once been fast friends, and it was a subsequent bitter qnarrel 
between them which is said to have been the origin of Camille's 
virulence against him and his party. 
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and patron, after the execution of the King, he gra- 
dually grew more moderate in his principles and went 
over to the side of order. 

The result of this change of sentiments was the 
publication of * Le Vieux Cordelier, 5 which, as its title 
intimates, advocated a return to the earlier and less 
sanguinary principles of the Revolution. It began 
by fiercely attacking Hubert and his party; this 
pleased Robespierre as it aided his own plans. But 
by-and-by St. Just, Fouquier Tinville, and even 
himself were attacked. About the same time ap- 
peared the pamphlets of Ph&ippeaux denouncing the 
excesses of the Terror in La Vendue ; these pam- 
phlets were defended in 'Le Yieux Cordelier;' but 
before thus committing himself, Desmoulins, with 
his usual cowardice, submitted the first proof-sheets 
to Robespierre, who read them, made some ambiguous 
remarks, but offered no objections. When Camille 
was cited before the Committee to answer for these 
articles, he answered that they had been shown to 
Robespierre previous to publication. From that hour 
< The Incorruptible ' determined upon his destruction. 
On the night of the 30th of March 1794, as he 
was correcting in his bedroom the proofs of the 
forthcoming number of 'Le Vieux Cordelier/ his wife, 
who had been asleep some time, suddenly awoke, 
and, springing up in the bed with a terrified look, 
called to him to listen. The night was very still ; 
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gradually there broke upon his ear a faint sound 
like the < tramp, tramp ' of the patrol. Each second 
the sound came nearer, stopping at last beneath the 
window. There was a loud summons at the door ; 
he knew too well upon what errand those footsteps 
had come. * They have come to arrest me/ he cried. 
There was a sad parting ; his wife clung to him and 
could scarcely be torn from his embrace, while his 
little child stretched out its arms from the cradle, as 
though conscious of its father's approaching fate. 

He was taken to the Luxembourg. Prom the 
window of his prison he could look upon the gardens 
which had been his favourite playground as a boy, 
upon the spot where he had first seen his darling 
Lucille; where they had first pledged their child- 
love; where they had so often wandered in the sweet 
summer evenings, his arm twined around her, both 
dreaming of the happy life to come. Did he think, 
at that moment, of the misery that he and his asso- 
ciates had brought down upon nobler hearts than 
the one that now suffered in his bosom? Did he 
think of the fatherless children and the broken- 
hearted wives whose agonies he had lampooned? 
Did he think of the captives who had gazed with 
sad despairing eyes through their prison-bars as he 
gazed now through his, picturing the spots where 
they had wandered, with their arms encircling their 
Lucilles, or thinking of the dear ones at home with 
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their grief-worn faces — captives whose doom he had 
accelerated, applauded, and laughed at ? He thought 
not, recked not then, whether they had wives, mothers, 
children ; perhaps he remembered it now. Did no 
ghost of the September victims — of Madame Eoland, 
whom he had so foully wronged, of the noble Verg- 
niaud, of Brissot, of Barbaroux, of Potion, of Marie 
Antoinette, of Louis — rise before him, to exult over 
the coming fate of one of the most malignant of 
their foes ? 

There was a wonderful fitness in the judgment 
that descended upon all those men of blood. Marat 
proclaimed that the dagger was the only weapon for 
free men, and by the dagger he died ! Eobespierre 
perished the victim of the Idea that had been the 
worship of his life, and which he had shed seas of 
blood to materialise. Danton and Camille were torn 
from beloved homes, and made to feel all the pangs 
they had so often inflicted upon others. They, St. 
Just, Hubert, all the priests of the guillotine, perished 
in the hug of their idol. 

How wondrous, how endless, how multiform are 
the lessons of this French Revolution ! Brood over 
them a lifetime, and you will scarcely master the first 
rudiments. 

Beautiful and pathetic letters wrote Camille to 
his beloved. In one he asks her to send him a book 
upon the immortality of the soul. ' Let me persuade 
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myself/ he writes, ' that there is a God more just 
than man, and that death shall not sever us for 
ever.' 

Until the moment of his condemnation, he be- 
lieved, like Danton, that the Tribunal would not 
dare put him to death. When the sentence was 
pronounced all fortitude deserted him; he wept 
like a child, dashed his head against the wall; 
foamed with rage, threatened his judges, resisted 
his removal from the hall, and violently assaulted 
his jailers. 

Here is an extract from his farewell letter to 
Lucille, than which nothing more tearful has been 
ever written: — 'Too well do we carry away with 
us the assurance that we perish the last of the 
republicans. Pardon, my beloved — my real life, that 
I lost in the instant that we were separated, my 
Lucille, my Loulou, my bird; I conjure thee rest not 
upon the branch, appeal to me not by thy cries, they 
would rend me even in the depths of the tomb. 
Live for thy little one, for my Horace ; speak to him 
of me ; tell him that which he cannot yet understand, 
how dearly I would have loved him. Spite of my 
suffering I believe that there is a God. My blood shall 
wipe out my faults, the weaknesses of my humanity ; 
and whatever I have possessed of good, my virtues, 
my love of liberty, God will not forget. I shall see 
thee again one day. Lucille, O Annette, since death 
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delivers me. from the sight of so many crimes, is it 
so great a misfortune ? Adieu Loulou, my life, my 
soul, my divinity upon earth! I leave thee good 
friends — all men who are virtuous and compassionate. 
Adieu Lucille, my Lucille, my darling Lucille ! Adieu 
Horace ! Adele, Annette, adieu ! Adieu my father ! 
I feel the shore of life flying before me. I still see 
Lucille — I still see her — my best beloved. My 
Lucille, my bound hands embrace thee, and my 
severed head still rests upon thee its dying eyes/ 

This man, who had been writing the most 
exalted patriotism all his life, in these last hours 
bestowed no thought upon his unhappy country 
tyrannised over by assassins — he had no feeling 
save for his own loves and sorrows. 

In the tumbril his conduct was dastardly. ' These 
are the people,' he shrieked to Danton, ' that four 
years ago I called to arms, for whom I began the 
Revolution ! ' Then he would sob — ' O my Lucille ! 
my Horace ! What will become of you ! ' Then he 
would frantically appeal to the mob — ' People, poor 
people, you are deceived. They are slaying your best 
defenders, your best friends ! ' 

A little while — only five days, and Lucille follows 
her husband to the guillotine. But, unlike him, she 
dies bravely, nobly. 

What heroism of human nature did that hideous 
jpachine bring to light ! 
VOL. 11. u 
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Desmoulins was one of the few revolutionists 
who knew not how to die. There is a false glitter 
of sentiment about this man which has inclined 
posterity to pass upon him a more lenient judgment 
than upon his colleagues. How undeserving he was 
of sympathy must be apparent to all who peruse 
his writings : in these will be found his severest con- 
demnation. As Marat was the incarnate spirit of 
mob ferocity, so he was the incarnation of mob fickle- 
ness. He was a. model Parisian: bloodthirsty and 
sentimental, ferocious and sensitive ; one moment a 
poet, the next a cynic ; now ardent and enthusiastic, 
now cold and satirical ; raising an idol one moment, 
crushing it the next; laughing and crying in the 
same breath ; ' for every passion something, and for 
no passion truly anything ; ' turbulent, unreasoning, 
weak-minded, and devoid of all strength of endurance. 
In England he would have been a wasp, in Prance he 
was a rattlesnake. He was the creature of impulse : 
neither good nor evil in himself, but whatever the 
circumstances of the hour chose to make him. He 
was ' a pipe for Fortune's fingers to play what stops 
she pleased on.' He was envious, and loved to cast 
dirt upon all superiority, whether of grade or in- 
tellect. He was too fickle for hate, too malicious 
for love ; Nature had constituted him to inspire but 
one constant feeling — contempt. 
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ROBESPIERRE: 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL PBOBLEM. 

Bobespieeee ! Who, unless he be a Eed Republican, 
can pronounce that name without a shudder ? Amidst 
all, even of the foremost, of the human wolves of 
the Revolution — amidst all that band of assassins 
who wrecked its glory in a sea of blood — that name 
stands forth like the moon among the stars. Lives 
there a man who has not heard of him ? To thou- 
sands the names of Hubert, Barr^re, St. Just, Couthon, 
Camille Desmoulins — even of Danton and Marat — 
are scarcely known. To such the Reign of Terror 
had but one king, one creator — Robespierre. Truly 
an awful fame — an immortality of murder ! 

Francis Maximilian Joseph Isidore de Robe- 
spierre (this destroyer of aristocrats was entitled 
to the aristocratic de before his name) was born 
at Arras in the year 1758. He is supposed to have 
descended from an Irish family who settled in 
France in the sixteenth century, and it has been 
suggested that the original name of the first settler 
was Robert Spiers, which by French pronuncia- 
tion would soon become ' Robespierre.' His mother 
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died when he was very young, and a little time 
afterwards his father, who was an advocate, found 
it convenient to quit his home somewhat abruptly, 
leaving behind certain creditors whom in the hurry 
of departure he had forgotten to settle with. The 
remainder of his life was spent abroad. At ten 
years of age Maximilian had lost both his parents 
and was left with a brother and two sisters — the 
eldest, and virtually the head, of the family. 

It would be infinitely interesting to trace the 
gradual growth of the mind of this strange being 
from boyhood to mature manhood ; but not even in 
the loving memoir written by his sister do we find 
much material for such a study. Here is the only 
anecdote of his childhood's days that she has given 
us. He kept a number of pigeons of which he was 
very fond and very careful; his little sisters were 
continually importuning him to give them one, but 
fearful lest it should be neglected, or not treated with 
tenderness, he always refused. One day, however, 
the petitioners prevailed, and were made happy by 
the possession of one of the coveted birds. At first 
it was tended with the utmost care ; but after a time 
its master's fears were verified ; one stormy night it 
was left out in the rain and cold, and the next 
morning was found dead in the yard. Maximilian 
was inconsolable at this loss and could not be 
pacified for several days. Such an anecdote would 
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seem to be descriptive of an unusually tender-hearted 
child. 

He received the rudiments of his education at 
the College of Arras, where he was noted for his 
laborious industry and his submissiveness to the 
masters, one of whom nicknamed him ' the Koman ' 
— a very suggestive soubriquet. He won great scho- 
lastic honours and the favour of the Bishop, through 
whose influence he obtained a purse for the College of 
Louis le Grand.* And to Paris he went in the year 
1770. Two of his fellow-students were Camille Des- 
moulins and Danton. What a strange coincidence, 
the meeting of that triumvirate ! As the gay noblesse 
of Paris rolled by the quiet precincts of the college 
in their luxurious carriages, did no boding shadow 
ever darken their mirth P Could those perfumed 
wits, those syrens so lovely, so debonnaire, have 
been vouchsafed but one glance into the futurity of 
twenty years — have seen the streets of Paris stream- 
ing with their blood — their bodiless heads stuck 
upon pikes, to be gibed at by the mob that was 
then but the dust beneath their feet — could they have 
seen those three boys developed into the audacious 
Camille, the terrible Danton, the bilious Eobespierre 
of 1791 ! What then P Had an angel from heaven 
unveiled such a vision to their eyes they would have 
laughed it to scorn. So the Great feasted and 

* That is, a scholarship upon the foundation. 
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revelled in their gilded salons. ' As to-day, so will 
be to-morrow. The earth is ours, and the fulness 
thereof, and those who are not of us live but to 
minister to us/ So spoke the hearts of the short- 
sighted fools. The writing was upon the wall, but 
they could not see it — no, not till the gleaming 
weapons and the bony fingers of the sansculotte 
pointed to the words of doom, and the warning and 
the destruction came locked in each other's arms ! 

Robespierre had little in common with his wild 
fellow-scholars; he mingled in no orgies, plunged 
into no dissipation ; his drink was water, his food the 
plainest ; his life most regular ; and his bilious tem- 
perament inclined him to melancholy. His days and 
nights were spent among the literature of Greece 
and Rome — not with Homer, Horace, and Virgil, but 
with Livy, Seneca, and Plutarch. It was in the 
old Spartan stories of superhuman virtue that he 
chiefly delighted. That utter contempt for human 
sufferings and human life, when opposed to the 
abstract idea of virtue and patriotism ; that fierce 
clinging to republican institutions which characte- 
rised the Greeks and the elder Romans — these stories 
charmed and fascinated him ; upon these he modelled 
his mind. But that mind possessed none of the 
grandeur, the daring courage, the sublime self- 
sacrifice of those mighty men of old ; it was mean, 
cowardly, and despicably egotistical ; it could only 
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assimilate their cruelty, it could not digest their 
nobleness — it was too weak. 

Great as was the influence produced upon his 
character by these studies, it was surpassed by that 
of the writings of Eousseau, of which he was a 
devout student, and with every doctrine, theory, and 
hallucination of which his mind became saturated. 

He completed his studies in jurisprudence at the 
ltcole de Droit ; after which he returned to Arras. 
There seem to have been few indications at this time 
of the future silent saturnine being into which he 
developed some years afterwards ; on the contrary, 
his temperament, although always thoughtful, ap- 
pears to have been lively and agreeable; at least 
such is the impression produced by the reading of 
one or two letters written in his youth. In one 
he gives a humorous description of a journey into 
the country, a dissertation upon tarts, of which 
he was passionately fond, and to the inventor of 
which he breaks out into a mock heroic invocation 
in verse. Imagine Eobesnierre writing anything 
humorous ! His sister describes him as being ( soci- 
able, naturally gay, knowing how to jest and laugh 
even to tears/ Picture ' the sea-green Incorruptible ' 
doubled up in a fit of laughter with tears running 
down his cheeks ! ' When, however, cards were 
played,' she tells us, ' or the conversation was very 
frivolous, he would retire into a corner of the room 
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and sit silent and thoughtful.' Maximilian cultivated 
poetry ; some of his verses are still extant ; he be- 
longed to a certain poetical club at Arras called the 
Soctete des Rosatis, the members of which amused 
themselves by writing bad verses and crowning each 
other with roses to celebrate their badness. He was 
also in love, but the lady proved faithless and mar- 
ried another. He greatly distinguished himself as 
an advocate, and his old friend, the Bishop, procured 
him an appointment in the criminal court. But so 
opposed was he to capital punishment that not long 
afterwards being compelled, in virtue of his office, 
to condemn a criminal to death, he was so painfully 
affected that rather than again undergo the same 
infliction he chose to resign the appointment. Does not 
this read like the wildest fable P It could not be 
hypocrisy, for what could he gain by it? — only the 
displeasure of his patron. Yet such inconsistencies, 
although not so striking, are common to all human 
minds; we adopt those views and principles most 
consonant with our dispositions and the circum- 
stances of our lives; when they become irksome or 
unsuitable to the situation we cast them off like our 
winter clothes in summer, or like garments which 
have grown old-fashioned, and we satisfy our con- 
sciences by imputing these changes to conviction, to 
reason, to new lights, or to any other word we most 
favour. 
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Having made himself famous among the towns- 
people of Arras by a denunciation of letbres de cachet, 
and by a political pamphlet upon the Tiers-Mat , he 
was chosen their member for the States-General, 
And the few facts herein related contain the pith 
of all that is known of the first thirty and odd years 
of the life of Maximilian Eobespierre. 

Out of the cloudless sky the sun pours down its 
floods of golden light, glitters upon the helmets and 
arms of the troops, glistens upon the gorgeous dresses 
of the Court, gives a radiance to beauty, a brilliancy 
to the meanest objects. The hot air is filled with 
the strains of martial music, with the clangour of 
the joyous bells, with the -acclamations of excited 
thousands. And all to welcome the States-General 
as they march on their way to the Church of St. 
Louis to ask a blessing upon their deliberations. 
There is one man in that crowd who is to achieve a 
more terrible fame, a mightier power, than any it 
looks down upon that day — a man destined to sign 
the death-warrants of hundreds — ay thousands of 
hearts that beat blithely and proudly on that July 
morning. And yet, while necks are stretched and 
eager eyes wander to catch a glimpse of men whose 
names are now half-forgotten, no one deigns a glance 
at him — for Paris has never heard his name. That 
man is Maximilian Eobespierre. 
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A small mean-looking creature, weak limbs, 
always palpitating with a nervous shiver, and a 
timid irresolute gait. His dress is faultlessly neat 
and precise. Head powdered, not a single hair awry. 
Bright blue coat buttoned tightly at the hips, but 
open at the chest to display the spotless white waist- 
coat; yellow breeches, white stockings, shoes and 
buckles. This costume is never varied, except that 
the shoes are sometimes exchanged for topboots. 
The face is sharp and peaky ; the forehead projects 
over the temples, and is compressed at each side 
like that of a wild beast ; eyes blue, deeply sunken, 
with heavy lids, and a latent savage sparkle ; nose 
small, straight, expanded at the nostrils; mouth 
large ; lips thin and pallid, and compressed at the 
corners ; chin small and pointed ; complexion yellow, 
livid, cadaverous. Habitual expression grave, with 
a half sweet, half sinister smile. Every muscle of 
the face working with a ceaseless twitch. Over the 
whole an expression of concentrated purpose. When 
he speaks his gestures are awkward, his fingers work 
nervously ; his voice is shrill and discordant ; when 
agitated by rage or exultation it sounds like the 
scream of a hyaena. 

So obscure was he when he first came to Paris, 
that in the earlier reports of the proceedings of the 
States-General his name is sometimes spelt Robert 
Pierre, and never correctly. Yet he did not hide his 
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light under a bushel ; in spite of the contempt and 
laughter with which his speeches were received in 
the Assembly, he never lost an opportunity of speak- 
ing and thrusting himself forward. But Mirabeau's 
marvellous insight marked him. 'That man will 
go far,' he said ; ' he believes every word he utters/ 
Eobespierre courted the notice and aspired even to 
the friendship of the great leader ; he followed him 
about the street until he was nicknamed Mirabeau's 
ape; finding that his advances were met only by 
contempt, his adulation turned to hatred, and there- 
after he never uttered his name save in terms of the 
most intense malignancy ; after his death he de- 
manded that his bust should be removed from the 
Jacobins, insinuating at the same time that his own 
should take its place. 

' I had twice occasion to converse with Eobe- 
spierre,' says Dumont. ' He had a sinister expression 
of countenance, never looked you in the face, and had 
a constant and painful winking of the eyes. Having 
once asked him for some information relative to 
Geneva, I urged him to speak upon the subject in the 
Assembly ; but he told me that he was a prey to the 
most childish timidity, that he never approached the 
tribune without trembling, and that when he began 
to speak his faculties were entirely absorbed by fear/ 

When, after the destruction of the Bastille, Lally 
Tollendal made his speech against the revolt, and 
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proposed that unlimited confidence should be placed 
in the King, [Robespierre arose with flashing eyes 
and features convulsed with passion. ' What, then, 
has occurred,' he cried shrilly, 'to authorise M. 
Lally Tollendal to sound the tocsin P He speaks of 
a right ; that right, gentlemen, is liberty. Do not 
deceive yourselves, the combat is not yet finished. 
To-morrow, perhaps, will renew the dangerous pro- 
jects of the Court, and who shall then repel them if 
we begin by declaring rebels all those who arm 
themselves for our safety ? ' These words were re- 
ceived with loud applause. They turned the current 
which was flowing back towards loyalty, and 
Robespierre had made his first impression in the 
Assembly. 

Yet it still half despised the cadaverous Insignifi- 
cance, and still frequently endeavoured, although not 
effectually, to put down his wearisome orations by 
murmurs and sarcasms. But in the meantime the 
Insignificance was laying the foundations of a power 
far greater than the approval of the deputies could 
bestow. From its first institution he had been a 
member of the Jacobin Club,* and had taken a 
prominent part in its debates. There, also, men 
had at first turned an indifferent ear to his orations, 

* The Jacobin was originally called the Breton Club, and was 
founded about the middle of the year 1 788 by twelve Bretons, who 
formed a deputation to Lomenie Brienne, to protest against certain 
edicts which were being enforced in Britanny at the point of the sword. 
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while eagerly expectant of the fiery eloquence of 
Mirabeau, or the fierce utterances of Danton. But 
there was a wondrous earnestness and power of con- 
viction in those glistening eyes, those quivering 
nostrils, those clutching fingers, and in that shrill, 
screeching voice, that slowly but surely won their 
way into men's minds ; so that as early as the spring 
of 1790 he was elected President. The one great 
object, however, at which he aimed was the favour 
of the mob ; every act, every thought, every speech, 
was directed to this point, and he was rewarded for 
his labours by being gradually recognised as the 
chief champion of the sansculottes. It being moved 
that martial law should be proclaimed against the 
incendiaries who were burning ch&teaux throughout 
the country, he violently opposed the motion* ' Ought 
we to dishonour patriotism by calling it the spirit of 
sedition and turbulence 9 9 he exclaimed. ' Ought we to 
honour slavery by calling it love of honour and peace? ' 
As yet the word Republic had not been breathed, 
or, apparently, the thing even thought of, except by the 
Girondists. In the Journal of the Jacobin Club was 
entered a formal protest against that form of govern- 
ment, which concluded with these words : ' A. great 
empire adopting Republican institutions must be- 
come the prey of an usurper/ Underneath was 
signed the name of Maximilian Robespierre. This 
man never abandoned an opinion which he had once 
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deliberately adopted. After his death, in one of his 
papers written during the Keign of Terror, occurred 
this sentence : ' There must he but one will : that will 
rrmstbe republican or royalist 9 The sentiments of 
the two passages are identical; the only alteration 
is in the persons indicated; for Louis read Maxi- 
milian ; to the epithet usurper add Eobespierre. 

Even as late as 1791 we find him hotly maintain- 
ing his old war against capital punishment. On 
the occasion of a motion for its abolition, he 
uttered a remarkable speech, from which I give an 
extract : — 

* I am about to pray the legislators, who should 
be the interpreters of those eternal laws which the 
Deity has implanted in the human heart, to efface 
from the code of the French those laws of blood 
which command judicial murders, and which our 
feelings and the new Constitution alike repel. I will 
prove that the punishnfent of death is essentially 
unjust ; secondly, that it has no tendency to repress 
crime ; and thirdly, that it multiplies offences much 
more than it diminishes them. In the eyes of justice 
and mercy these death-scenes, which are got up 
with so much solemnity, are nothing less than base 
assassinations, solemn crimes, committed, not by 
individuals, but by nations, and of which every 
individual must bear the responsibility. When a 
legislator can strike criminals in so many ways, 
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merciful yet terrible, bloodless yet efficacious, why 
should he ever recur to the hazard of public execu- 
tions ? The legislator who prefers death to milder 
chastisements within his power, outrages every feeling 
and brutalises the minds of the people. Listen to the 
voice of reason. It tells us that human judgments 
are never enough certain for society to condemn a 
man to death, those who condemn him being men 
and subject to error. To take away from man the 
possibility of expiating his misdeeds by repentance, 
or by acts of virtue, is, in my eyes, the most horrible 
refinement of cruelty.' 

Even when advocating the King's execution, he 
said: ( For myself I abhor the penalty of death • . . 
but a dethroned king in the heart of a republic not 
yet cemented . . . neither prison nor exile can 
give him a harmless existence. It is with regret I 
pronounce the fatal truth, Louis must perish because 
our country must live ... I vote for death.' 

Notwithstanding the protest registered upon the 
journals of the Jacobin Club, he never allowed an 
opportunity of attacking royal prerogative to pass. 
When the Assembly was about to adopt Target's 
proposition that the government should be declared 
monarchical, he moved instead, that everyone should 
be permitted to freely discuss the nature of the go- 
vernment which should be given to France. When 
the hereditary succession to the crown was voted, 
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he moved that all ancient formulas should be replaced 
by these words : ' I Louis, by the grace of God and 
the will of the nation, King of the French, to all 
citizens of the French Empire. People, this is the 
law your representatives have made, and to which I 
affix my seal. 9 But the motion was unanimously 
rejected. When the King sent his answer to the 
Declaration of Rights, he objected to it as not being 
sufficiently explicit. ' Is it,' he said, ' for the execu- 
tive power to criticise the constitutional, from which 
it emanates P It is the right of no power on earth 
to raise itself above the nation and censure its 
wishes. . . . You can only avoid obstacles by crushing 
them. 9 Verily his opinions were advancing. The 
last words contain the first menace that had yet been 
uttered. 

In the discussion upon whether the right of de- 
claring war should rest with the sovereign or be 
transferred to the Assembly, he spoke of the King, 
not as the representative, but as the deputy, the 
delegate of the nation. 

There was not a revolutionary measure brought 
forward which did not find in him an ardent sup- 
porter ; so that with speeches upholding insurrection, 
speeches upon the rights of man, in favour of all eccle- 
siastical appointments being made by the people, and 
of the marriage of the clergy ; speeches against the 
veto and against capital punishment — he advanced 
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apace in popularity, and in 1791 was appointed 
Public Accuser in the new Court of Judicature. 

With the King's acceptance of the ' Constitution ' 
the labours of the Assembly came to an end. A 
biennial parliament, formed of seven hundred and 
forty-five members, was to take its place. Robes- 
pierre proposed that no member of the Constituent 
Assembly should be eligible for re-election. The 
motion was carried, and increased his popularity 
enormously ; the journals eulogised him in strains of 
the most fulsome flattery, giving him the title of 
6 The Incorruptible/ Such an enactment was most 
absurd, as it deprived a nation, at that time par- 
ticularly deficient in legislative ability, of the little 
experience acquired by its late deputies. The motive 
which prompted it is difficult to understand, unless 
it were that each feared the re-election of his col- 
league and the rejection of himself, and in that fear 
resolved that all should alike be rejected. 

Upon the day that the Assembly was dissolved 
an immense crowd gathered without the Hall, and 
when Robespierre and Potion came forth they were 
greeted with the most vociferous acclamations; 
crowns of oak-leaves were placed upon their heads, 
and they were borne to a carriage, in which they 
were drawn through the streets by some enthusiastic 
sansculottes, amidst cries of ' Behold the true friends 
of the people and the defenders of their rights ! * 

VOL. II. x 
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What a marvellous change in two short years! 
Where is the deputy bold enough to sneer at the 
cracked voice and long-winded orations now? Woe 
to him who should attempt it, the mob would string 
him up to the first lanterne. How vastly this oak- 
crowning, this triumphant progress, this shouting 
and epithetising, must have inflated the ~Ego of c The 
Incorruptible , ! Yet the equality of Petion must 
have been a dash of bitterness in his exultation. 
There were swelling thoughts beneath the blue coat 
and white waistcoat that day, thoughts of a future 
triumph to which this should be as nought; of 
triumphs such as those with which Sparta greeted 
her victorious kings, or Eome decreed her emperors. 
Afar off he beheld himself elevated above the heads 
of applauding millions, a halo of light surrounding 
his form, while a deafening chorus of tongues from 
ocean to ocean hailed him the Virtuous, the Imma- 
culate, the Incorruptible Philanthropist, the Uni- 
versal Liberator of the human race ! 

He returned at once to Arras, where' his arrival 
was celebrated by great rejoicings and a general 
illumination, every window being compelled to ex- 
hibit candles upon pain of demolition. At the end 
of seven weeks, having sold his small patrimony, he, 
accompanied by his brother and one sister went back 
to Paris, to resume his duties as Public Accuser. 
His reception at the Jacobins was tremendous. Upon 
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his entrance Collot d'Herbois, who was presiding, 
rose from his chair, saying, 'I demand that the 
member justly styled " The Incorruptible " shall now 
preside/ and forthwith vacated his seat amidst 
thunders of applause. 

Robespierre was now the divinity of that terrible 
Society which rose with him, fell with him, and is 
indissolubly connected with his name. At first 
he had been overshadowed by the splendid Mirabeau, 
by the colossal Danton, the Aristophanic Camille; 
but Mirabeau was no more, and Danton and Camille, 
and many other men of eloquence, had passed over 
to the Cordeliers ; so that by constantly speaking 
upon every subject discussed, and by always taking 
the popular side, Maximilian had gradually wriggled 
himself into a foremost position, and ultimately be- 
came the worshipped oracle of the club. Here is 
a vividly-drawn picture of this world-infamous as- 
sembly as it appeared in 1792 : — 

* The nave of the Jacobins' church is changed 
into a vast circus, the seats of which mount up cir- 
cularly, like an amphitheatre, to the very groin of the 
domed roof. A high pyramid of black marble, built 
against one of the walls, which was formerly a funeral 
monument, has alone been left standing; it serves 
now as a back to the officebearer's bureau. Here on 
an elevated platform sit President and Secretaries, 
behind and above them the white bust of Mirabeau, 
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Franklin, and various others, nay, finally, of Marat. 
Facing this is the tribune, raised till it is midway 
between the floor and the groin of the dome, so 
that the speaker's voice may be in the centre. 
From that point thunder the voices that shake all 
Europe: down below, in silence, are forging the 
thunderbolts and the firebrands. Penetrating 
into this huge circuit, where all is out of measure, 
gigantic, the mind cannot repress some movement of 
terror and wonder; the imagination recalls those 
dread temples whioH poetry of old had consecrated 
to the Avenging Deities.' (Toulongeon ; quoted by 
Carlyle, History of the French Revolution.) 

Before resuming the history of his public career, 
let us glance at his domestic life. He is very poor — so 
poor that when the Assenibly decrees that all its mem- 
bers shall go into mourning for the death of Franklin 
he has not wherewithal to purchase a black coat, and 
so is obliged to borrow one of a man much taller than 
himself, the tails of which almost drag the ground as 
he walks. He takes no amusement, frequents no 
society ; he lives in a meanly-furnished garret in the 
Eue St. Honor6. A volume of Eousseau is usually 
lying open upon the table. One glance at the room 
reveals the leading feature of its occupant's charac- 
ter. On the walls, on the table, on the shelves, in 
every nook, are portraits and busts of himself. 
Whichever way he turns, Ego, Ego, Ego is before 
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him. They are so many little crucifixes at which 
he worships. His habits are austerely simple and 
frugal ; even in the days of his greatest power his 
mode of life will undergo no change ; he well merits 
ttie title of ' The Incorruptible/ 

In the same house lives the family of Duplay. 
He is engaged to the eldest daughter El£onore, and 
she adores him ! But, then, was not the filthy Marat 
adored by a beautiful woman who gave up husband 
and home for him ? They, Maximilian and El&more, 
are to be married when the troubles are over; that 
time will never come ; but to her dying day he will 
be her noble hero. Her youngest sister, who lived 
into the middle of the present century, although he 
destroyed her own husband a few months after their 
marriage, never ceased to speak of him as the pwrest, 
most virtuous, and the gentlest of men I Among his 
letters were found epistles from a lady of birth and 
fortune couched in almost idolatrous terms, and 
offering half her wealth to forward his principles. 
He is said, also, to have been much loved by his 
male friends, and to have been considered in society 
a pleasant and amiable man. 

"When not at the Jacobins, he passes the evenings 
reading some tragedy of Racine to the Duplays. 
Sundays and holidays are spent in delightful tripg 
into the country, where he wanders through the 
woods and meadows, talking poetry or philosophy to 
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El&more, who leans upon his arm a rapt and 
devout listener. What a picture of calm simplicity ! 
Can this Robespierre and the bloody Dictator of the 
Commune be one and the same man? Strange, 
incredible as it seems, it is even so. 

After the flight to Varennes he openly declared 
republican opinions. He was one of the chief 
organisers of the petition of the Champ de Mars 
drawn up to force the King's abdication ; he was one 
of the leaders of the mob on the fatal day appointed 
for its signature; but when the troops appeared he 
displayed the most abject cowardice, took to flight 
and hid himself where, not even his best friends 
eould discover. But, the storm past, he was again in 
the tribune of the Jacobins denouncing royalty and 
aristocracy more passionately than ever. 

He held aloof from the movement of the 10th of 
August, and from the September massacres. On the 
night of the second, he passed the hours, until day- 
break, pacing up and down his chamber, listening 
fearfully to the terrible summons that rang forth from 
the belfries, and to the confused din of the slaughter 
that filled the air. (St. Just and Danton slept tran- 
quilly.) He feared that the Eevolution was going too 
fast ; such bold expedients struck fear to his craven 
heart, although he always eagerly profited by their 
results. 

Upon the dispersal of the Legislative Assembly 
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he was elected one of the members of the Convention. 
Already the once despised and derided Deputy of 
Arras is suspected of aspiring to be Dictator of the 
Republic. He has sounded Barbaroux upon the 
subject ; he has been accused by the Girondists of 
such an ambition ; and Louvet, the only really brave 
man of the party, now openly denounces him from 
the tribune. He makes no immediate reply ; he never 
does, for there is no soul in the creature, and there- 
fore no spontaneity of utterance ; he is a mere reason- 
ing machine, and Reason is not a ready speaker ; so he 
requests a week to prepare his defence ; it is granted ; 
and at the end of that time he reads a long, written 
oration, reiterating the services he has done the State, 
interspersed with eulogies upon his own incorrupti- 
bility, which is received with tumultuous applause by 
the Jacobins. The Girondists, ever timid and irreso- 
lute, afford no support to his accuser, and Eobespierre 
is triumphantly acquitted. But from that hour he 
vows their destruction, and seizes every possible 
opportunity of denouncing them. One such occurred 
after the assassination of Marat. ' The best way to 
avenge Marat,' he says, 'is to prosecute his enemies 
with relentless vigour. The vengeance which is 
satisfied with funeral honours is soon passed and 
loses itself in useless pomp ; renounce then these 
useless discussions, and avenge him in a manner 
alone worthy of his name.' The would-have-been 
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abolisher of capital punishment, upon every trial, 
whether the culprit be king, queen, aristocrat, or 
Girondist, votes death. Nearer and nearer of reali- 
sation comes that dream of Dictatorship ; royalty is 
swept away, Moderatism is swept away; there are 
still many obstacles, but they also may be swept 
away. 

Danton brings into being the Committee of Public 
Safety, and almost immediately retires therefrom; 
another obstacle removed, perhaps to be ultimately 
annihilated. He, Robespierre, is now one of the nine 
Inquisitors, and, with his creatures, St. Just, Couthon, 
Billaud Varennes, Collot d'Herbois, and Barr&re, 
rules the Committee ; the Committee rules the Con- 
vention, subjugates it so that it dares not murmur 
at its decrees. But he still fears to take that step 
from which there would be no retreating, which must 
be either success or death. No, Danton must go; 
Hubert must go ; Prance must be purged of aristocrats 
and suspects ; the guillotine must do much work yet 
before he can with safety crawl to that. Like Marat 
and Danton, and probably most of the extreme party, 
he conscientiously believed an absolute unit, whether 
called King, Dictator, or other name, indispensable to 
Prance; but each thought in his heart that he should 
be the man. 

His mind had passed through many phases since 
he resigned his office at Arras rather than condemn 
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a criminal to death. His was a sluggish mind — its 
qualities developed slowly, and each quality required 
a separate stimulant to become active. He knew but 
little of ambition then, for he beheld no great object 
within his reach; among his mediocre associations 
there was little to envy; and he possessed no 
dcurmg, no talent for the impracticable. Egotism was 
always his ruling passion, but it was the egotism of 
ideas, the worship of an ideal standard of lofty prin- 
ciples which he had created within — the worship of 
self in the abstract. But now supreme greatness was 
within his grasp : he might become the founder of 
the republic of his dreams, establish the idolised 
principles of Eousseau, be the creator of a new order 
of things, the great philanthropist of all ages. He 
had of late been brought into contact with every 
phase of greatness — greatness of soul, of intellect, and 
of station : conscious inferiority humiliated him, and 
in such a mind envy grows in proportion with 
humiliation. 

Although still a believer in the principle of the 
abolition of capital punishment, that principle be- 
came dwarfed into insignificance beside the mightier 
.ones that now burned within his mind, filling 
him with fanaticism, blinding him to the present, 
hurrying him on with the fury of a demoniac. 
Sweep away King, sweep away Queen, nobles, every 
enemy, every rival of Maximilian Robespierre ! Let 
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every stone of Paris stream with blood, pile up corpses 
until they crimson the face of heaven, decimate the 
world so that the great Ego may triumph. Then 
for the Millennium, the reign of peace, equality, 
liberty, fraternity, eternal love and good fellowship 
— no more hunger, no more crime, no more blood- 
spilling. 

But this gigantic programme grew in his mind 
only by degrees. The cowardice of his nature would 
have shrunk appalled, even on the very eve of its 
realisation, at the vision of the Reign of Terror. 
With the shortsightedness of all great criminals, he 
thought he could stay his hand at any moment. 
The King removed, the nobles swept away, and the 
bloody work was done. How small a sacrifice for so 
grand an end ! But it was the old fable of the Hydra, 
in this case multiplied a hundredfold ; for every head 
cut off, two sprang up in its place, which doubled and 
quadrupled, until he was heard to cry in his solitude, 
' Nothing but blood — how much more — when will it 
end ? ' But it was not the cry of humanity, but of 
impatience for the end ; of humanity he possessed no 
particle ; human suffering touched him not at all, to 
that he was wholly insensible. Amidst all the fright- 
ful butchery he lived through, he never once raised his 
"voice to save a human life.* 

* The following anecdote vividly illustrates his utter callousness 
and indifference to human life. A gentleman who sincerely respected 
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With the establishment of the Committee of Public 
Safety and of la loi de suspect began the Reign of 
Terror. But even yet heads do not fall fast enough. 
The Tribunal is hampered by forms, its powers are 
too limited, it cannot reach many conspirators and 
aristocrats who are plotting against the Republic ; it 
must be unshackled and pursue its work with more 
vigorous energy. Thus argues Robespierre as he 
moves that twelve judges and fifty jurors shall be 
selected from the staunchest Jacobins ; that whatever 
the tribunal may consider dangerous shall be con- 
sidered a capital crime; that whatever evidence 
satisfies the jurors shall be held sufficient; that 
there shall be an advocate against, but none for, 
the prisoner; that if the judges think fit, they 
may convict any person, without examining a single 
witness ; and that the only punishment which the 
court can inflict shall be death. 

Such propositions take away the breath of the 

him, and with whom he was upon intimate terms, once interceded for 
the life of a friend who was condemned to die upon the following 
morning upon a charge of which he was innocent. ' At what hour is 
he to suffer?' asked Robespierre. 'At eight/ was the reply. 'Ah! 
that is unfortunate. I work late, I go to bed late, and rise late. I fear I 
should not rise in time to save your friend ; but we shall see, we shall 
see.' 'He worked too late that night for my poor friend,' said the 
narrator ; * had he not I am sure he would have saved him ; for he was 
very amiable in society, was M. Robespierre. 1 (Lewes* s Life of Robespierre.) 
What a strange glamour this miscreant must have cast over men that 
they could speak thus of one who would not endure the slight incon- 
venience of rising a little earlier to save an innocent life ! 
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Convention ; murmurs arise ; the members demand 
consideration, an adjournment of six weeks. Barrfere 
springs into the tribune. 'It is impossible, 9 he 
cries, € that there can be any difference of opinion 
among us as to a law like this, a law in all re- 
spects so favourable to patriots, a law which en- 
sures the speedy punishment of all conspirators. 
If there be an adjournment, I insist that it shall 
not exceed three days.' The Convention is awed 
into silence and assent. But from that hour hatred 
and fear fill every bosom against Robespierre and 
his janissaries, and every man in self-defence begins 
to revolve the means of destroying a tyranny 
more despotic than was that of the worst of the 
Caesars. 

* By the aid of my machine I will make your 
head spring off in the twinkling of an eye and you 
will suffer nothing/ said Dr. Guillotine, when re- 
commending his machine to the notice of the Con- 
vention. Its powers were destined to be tried to 
the utmost, and were at length found wanting — it 
would not work fast enough. Six thousand men and 
twelve hundred artillery sworn to execute the laws 
of the Committee of Public Safety, — that was La 
Teeeeue. Seven thousand two hundred anthropo- 
phagi scattered over France. In Nantes, Carrier ; in 
Brest, Andr£; in Bordeaux, Tallien ; at Arras, Lebon; 
the six Dictators of Paris masters of all. The 
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janissaries exceed even their employers in bar- 
barities. At Nantes they guillotine little children 
and pregnant women, guillotine until the execu- 
tioner sinks down exhausted, declaring that ' human 
muscles can do no more.' Upon which they draw 
up the prisoners in lines and dispatch them with 
grape-shot. Lyons has rebelled against the [Repub- 
lic ; therefore Lyons shall be razed to the ground 
and the plough shall pass over its site. Couthon is 
carried about in a litter with a hammer in his hand, 
and each house he strikes is doomed to demolition. 
But what is this to the human demolition that goes 
on P Two hundred men are placed upon a raft on 
the Bh6ne, and shot so that their bodies may fall 
into the river and save the trouble of burial ; this is 
continued until the waters throw back the corpses 
on to the shore again. After which the victims are 
marshalled upon the edge of a long narrow dyke, 
into which they fall as they are shot and the earth 
is heaped upon them, dead and alive. Toulon has 
rebelled, has been conquered, and thousands of 
masons are despatched to level that also with the 
ground. At another place prisoners are crammed 
into the holds of barges, which are drawn into the 
middle of the river and then scuttled. But these 
traitors are not worthy the sacrifice of a boat ; tie 
their hands, throw them over the sides. It is so 
done ; and men, women, and children are hurled into 
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the river and fired upon as they struggle in the 
stream. At some places they flay the corpses, and 
a tannery is established at Meudon for human skins, 
which are used for breeches and other purposes, 
while a large traffic is carried on in the hair of the 
female victims. 

Listen to this description of one who passed 
through all the horrors — save the final one — which 
he describes.* He tells us how the myrmidons, not 
satisfied with the death-warrants issued by their 
masters, ' frequently fabricated some, in a fit of gaiety 
while drinking with the turnkeys. Wives have 
heard their warrants dictated in the midst of laughter; 
$< Let us join her with her husband" would they cry, 
with a drunken roar; and the victim was sure to 
suffer. The ci-devant Duchess of Biron, among 
others ascended the scaffold under a death-warrant 
which had been intended for her steward. The 
furious rage of these monsters was seconded from 
without. Never had a body of cannibals more zealous 
or more numerous providers. New victims were 
incessantly arriving. It seemed as if their blind 
fury was particularly directed against the weakest 
and most amiable. The loveliest, the youngest, and 
the most interesting females were dragged in crowds 
to this receptacle of misery, whence they were led 
by dozens, to inundate the scaffold. They were 
* Riouffe, Stir Us Prisons. 
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dragged from prison to prison, their hands loaded 
with irons. Some had collars round their necks. 
Some fainted on their entrance, and were carried in 
the arms of the turnkeys, who laughed at their 
terrors; others wept, and some were in a state of 
stupefaction, which deprived them of the use of their 
senses. Within the last month particularly, the 
work of destruction went on with dreadful activity. 
The bolts were at work both night and day. Sixty 
persons arriving in the evening on their way to the 
scaffold, and were replaced on the following day by a 
hundred others, who met with the same fate. . 
They began by heaping fifteen persons together in 
the fatal cart. They soon put thirty, and at length 
went as far as eighty-four ; and the day that the 
death of Eobespierre rescued the human race from 
their fury, they had everything prepared for sending 
a hundred and fifty persons together to the place of 
execution. An immense aqueduct had already been 
dug in the' Place St. Antoine, for the purpose of 
carrying away their blood, and — I tremble as I men- 
tion the dreadful fact — the blood of the unfortunate 
victims was spilled each day in buckets, and four 
men were occupied, at the moment of execution, in 

emptying them into this aqueduct 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon that these 
long processions of victims generally came down from 
the examination hall, and crossed, with slow steps, 
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through the long vaults, in the midst of the prisoners, 
who ranged themselves in a line to see them pass. 
I have seen forty-five magistrates of the Parliament 
of Paris, and thirty-three of the Parliament of Tou- 
louse, walking forth to death with the same air with 
which they formerly followed in the public proces- 
sions. I have seen thirty farmers-general pass by 
with a firm and calm step; and five-and-twenty 
of the first manufacturers of Sedan, who, while 
marching to the scaffold, lamented over the thou- 
sands of labourers whom they were going to leave 
without food. I have seen Beyseer, the terror of 
the rebels of La Vendue, and the numerous generals 
whom victory had just crowned with laurels,* — yes, I 
have absolutely seen these men, led to the scaffold, 
like droves of cattle to the slaughterhouse. Not a 
single complaint issued from their mouths : they ad- 
vanced in silence, and seemed to avoid looking up to 
heaven, lest their countenances should express too 
much indignation.' 

* The apologists for the Revolution point exultingly to the wonders 
achieved by the armies of the Republic — by soldiers half-famished, 
ragged, with wisps of hay bound round their feet for shoes, and cry, 
' Behold how the fire of freedom animated their ' souls to deeds of 
heroism.' It was fear as much as bravery which won those victories. 
The general who was unsuccessful was certain to be guillotined — so 
indeed were many who by too great successes had roused the jealousy of 
Robespierre. A defeated army might be decimated by La Terreur. 
No wonder these men fought welL Better to die upon the bayonets of 
the enemy than by the hand of Samson, the executioner. 
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To be the most distant relative of anyone who 
has been connected with the aristocrats, or even of a 
person who has been guillotined, not to express un- 
bounded satisfaction at the executions,* to utter one 
word of pity, nay, to cast one pitying look upon the 
condemned, is to render yourself suspect, is sufficient 
to procure your arrest and condemnation. The sus- 
pects are no longer confined to aristocrats, or even 
bourgeoisie; the humblest artisan or needlewoman 
is as liable to arrest as a prince or a duchess. 
La Terreur descends even upon the mob, whose 
authority it has been created to uphold. Bipod is 
everywhere; the pavements are dyed with it, and 
red footprints are stamped upon the thresholds of 
homes; assassins fill their pockets sportfully with 
human ears, adorn their hats with dead fingers ; the 
bonnet rouge, sabots, and dress of the sans-culotte is 
the only costume permitted. And yet, with all this, 
famine is as rife as ever, and the old monotonous cry 
of ' Bread, bread ! ' never ceases. From morn to 
night the air reverberates with the roll of the tumbrils, 
with the agonised cries of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, wives, husbands, children, as they behold 
their loved ones borne to death. From morn to 
night around the guillotine are heard the sharp chop 

* The porter of the house in which the attempt was made upon the 
life of Collot d'Herbois was arrested and guillotined because he did not 
evince sufficient joy at the arrest of the would-be assassin ! 
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of the knife, the dull thud of tumbling heads as they 
fall into the yawning baskets, a horrible splash 
and drip, the wild hoarse voices of furies and assas- 
sins howling the Marseillaise or Qa Ira, and the beat 
of their sabots upon the stones, as they whirl in the 
frantic dance of the Carmagnole. And yet, in the 
midst of horrors, death sitting upon every hearth, 
no man's life worth an hour's purchase, Paris amuses 
itself at twenty-three theatres, where patriotic plays 
are represented by patriot actors, and sixty dancing 
saloons, where citoyens and citoyennes gyrate, and 
laugh, and revel, as though there were no mere 
Guillotine to threaten her embraces. 

All that has been must cease to be; the old 
chronology," the names of the days, weeks, months, 
years are changed. To talk of Sunday, of January, 
of 1793, would be to expose yourself to certain 
death. Churches are robbed, vestments and Bibles 
burned, and the Christian religion forbidden to be 
practised on pain of death. Vice is worshipped 
under the name of Eeason. 

On the 9th of November 1793 is celebrated the 
Feast of Eeason. All Paris is astir to inaugurate 
the new religion. A procession moves to the sounds 
of bands of music and patriotic hymns towards the 
Convention. Chaumette enters the Hall first, lead- 
ing by the hand a beautiful and notorious courtesan ; 
a group of prostitutes gather about her as attendant 
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divinities, and seat themselves upon the benches of 
the deputies. When all is ready for the ceremony, 
Chaumette removes the blue veil in which her form 
is enveloped, and displays the nude beauty of c the 
goddess ' to the gaze of the multitude. * Mortals/ 
he says, c recognise no other divinity than Reason, of 
which I present to you the loveliest and purest 
image ! ' Then he bows his head in sign of adora- 
tion, and the President of the Convention and the 
multitude follow his example. After which the 
procession is reformed, and the lady borne in a litter, 
amidst shouts and strains of music, to Notre Dame, 
where she is seated upon the high altar, and a hymn 
to Liberty, composed by Chenier, sung in her honour. 
After which there is great feasting and rejoicing; 
the body of the church of St. Eustache being laid out 
with food and drink of all kinds. After the feast 
follow wild dances by half-naked figures,- and 
such revelry as might have graced the mysteries of 
Isis. 

A few even of the most fanatical Jacobins, 
Robespierre among the number, were disgusted with 
this hideous absurdity \ and on the 8th of June in 
the following year, the Hebertists being swept away, 
Robespierre caused the Convention to decree the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the soul ! After which it decreed that a f6te 
should be held in honour of the Etre Supreme on the 
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8th of June, or on the 20th Prairial as they styled it 
in their new jargon. 

Paris, always ready for a fete, crowds to the new 
raree show as eagerly as it did to the last. Behind the 
Tuileries has been erected an immense amphitheatre, 
with a tribune in the centre for Eobespierre, in front 
of whom is ranged a group of huge figures represent- 
ing Atheism, Selfishness, Annihilation, and Vice. The 
deputies, all dressed in blue coats with red facings, 
seat themselves upon the steps of the circus. Then 
arises a hymn, also composed by Ch&iier, which is 
chanted by thousands of voices, young girls scat- 
ter flowers in the air, young men draw their swords 
and gasconade enthusiastically, old men rapturously 
bless their children. Then Eobespierre descends 
from the tribune, and applying a torch to the figures, 
which are composed of combustible materials, sets 
fire to them amid shouts of applause ; and, as they 
burn up, by a pantomimic trick, a statue of Wisdom 
rises in their place. After which, the members of 
the Convention following him at some distance, as 
though to prepare men's minds for the coming Unit, 
he, attended by symbolical groups and young girls 
clothed in white, and linked together by parti- 
coloured ribbons, takes his way to the Champ de 
Mars, where there is more mummery, and then the 
Fete de VEtre Supreme comes to an end. It would 
be difficult to decide which was the most absurd and 
profane of the two exhibitions. 
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The enemies of religion and Robespierre — what a 
strange combination, and yet a real one ! — who 
desired to throw ridicule and suspicion upon this 
gallimaufry, soon found the means in the shape of a 
crazy old woman named Catherine Th6ot, a sort of 
French Johanna Southcote, who called herself the 
mother of God, and who fancied that she was gifted 
with the power of prophecy. She gave forth that 
Robespierre was the chosen of God, the Regenerator 
of the earth and of religion — a new Saviour. 'It is 
all a plot,' cried the enemies, ' he would fain be a god 
as well as a Dictator.' 

Paris pondered over those words. 

This was the beginning of the end. ' Thou borest 
me with thy Etre Supreme,' muttered his colleague, 
Collot d'Herbois. Others growled, 'Now we have 
destroyed our tyrants, this man would set a god 
over us/ 

Paris begins to be aweary of executions, and to 
discover that although it lives under a Republic 
its rulers are infinitely worse despots than its old 
masters. Having been taught the sacred right of 
slaying tyrants, it begins to ask itself why it should 
not slay these. A man named Lamiral snaps a pistol 
at Collot d'Herbois. A young girl named C£cile 
Renault presents herself at Robespierre's house, de- 
sires to see him, and being importunate is seized upon. 
In a basket she has left at a shop near at hand are 
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found some garments and two knives. This is all ; 
but upon this evidence she is cast into prison and 
guillotined, together with every person who can claim 
kinship with her, however distant ; her brothers, who 
are upon the frontiers and have bled for their country- 
are brought to Paris loaded with chains ; sixty 
persons whom she has never seen, many of whom 
have been in confinement for six months, accompany 
her to the scaffold, clothed in red shirts, as accom- 
plices. The house, nay, the entire street in which 
she lived, is directed to be razed to the ground. 

Faster and faster goes the guillotine, there are 
now eight thousand prisoners in the gaols of Paris. 
This is the period of the ' batches. 9 Daily the ene- 
mies of La Terreur grow more numerous ; daily does 
Eobespierre receive anonymous letters threatening 
his life. St. Just openly urges him to declare him- 
self Dictator, but the gloomy looks of the Convention 
scare him. 

Pear stimulates him to further acts of despotism; 
to more proscriptions, more bloodshed. His own 
colleagues, all except St. Just, Couthon, and Lebas, 
grow suspicious of him, fearful for their own heads. 
The gloom grows deeper and deeper ; no man, not 
even though he be of the Convention, or even of the 
Omnipotent Committee, knows but that his own 
name may be already upon the list of suspects. The 
gloom, the sombre air of suspicion, the threats of 
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assassination, and his own torturing irresolution, 
affect the arch miscreant with bodeful apprehensions. 
His house is guarded by Jacobins, he never stirs 
abroad unaccompanied by armed men, he absents 
himself from the Convention, from the Committee ; 
he leaves the death-warrants to be signed by his 
myrmidons, who, ever zealous for the honour, exceed 
even his numbers; he receives no one except his 
janissaries; writes no more, but reads much; he 
avoids meeting the Duplays, especially Eleonore ; he 
takes long excursions into the country, wandering 
entire days among the woods of Meudon and St. 
Cloud. He usually carries a book with him, Rousseau, 
Bernardin St. Pierre, or some sentimental religious 
poet, such as Gesner or Young ! With death and 
horror around him, with but two fixed ideas in his 
soul — the Dictatorship — the Guillotine — this 
man can wander among the calm peacefulness of 
nature and read religious poetry ! 

One day Carnot accidentally finds a paper in 
Bobespierre's handwriting, upon which is inscribed a 
list of forty names for proscription : his own is among 
them. Tallien's Theresa* has been arrested, but 

* Theresa Fontenai, or Cabarus, was a Spanish lady, who, being 
in Toulon while Tallien was carrying out his terrible massacres, devoted 
herself to him, hoping by means of her love to win him from his cruelty 
and decrease the number of his victims. When Robespierre heard that 
slaughter was growing languid at Toulon, he ordered her arrest. She was 
condemned, and her death was fixed for the very day that saw Robespierre's 
fall Tallien hastened the tyrant's destruction to save his beloved Theresa. 
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contrives to get letters conveyed to her lover, urging 
him to strike against the tyrant who, otherwise, will 
one day strike down him. These two events form a 
nucleus round which gathers a conspiracy. Wild 
reports are whispered abroad that the Catacombs 
are being dug out for a wholesale slaughter; that 
the whole of the Convention is to be butchered 
while sitting. Midnight meetings are held, plots 
discussed with 'bated breath how to rid them- 
selves of this ghastly fear. But who is there bold 
enough to denounce the Man of Terror? all shrink 

from that, for should they fail There is one man 

among them who is swayed by two passions — fear 
and love, while the others know only fear — he is the 
man who shall do it. 

On the 26th of July, 1794, Eobespierre suddenly 
reappears in the Convention — from which he has 
absented himself some time — to deliver himself of the 
result of his solitary meditations among the woods of 
St. Cloud and Meudon, of his musings upon religious 
poetry. And what has he gathered from these musings 
and meditations P That too much mercy has been 
shown to the enemies of the Republic ; that the Com- 
mittee is growing sluggish in its work (with eight 
thousand in the prisons !) ; the guillotine must work 
faster. More blood, more blood ! — that is the burden 
of his song.* He will crawl to the Dictatorship 

* Apologists fop Robespierre impress upon us the fact that his name 
is appended to fewer warrants of execution than that of any of his 
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over the headless trunks of all his enemies, — such is 
his inward resolve. The deputies receive his speech 
in dead silence, until one rises and moves that it 
shall be printed and sent to all the Departments; 
that is the signal for opposition and confusion, which 
ends in the speech being ordered not to be printed. 
Robespierre understands the peril of his position, 
and goes that night among his Jacobin wolves, for of 
late he has forsaken even them ; but he is still their 
adored divinity, they swear to protect him — to die 
with him ! * I will drink the hemlock with thee ! ' 
cries the brutal David. Fierce plans are discussed. 
The Convention shall be attacked by an armed force, 
the deputies taken prisoners, and he shall be pro- 
claimed Dictator. Bat even in this crisis his coward 
heart fails him ; at the last "moment he refuses to 
head the movement — he has not even the courage of 
a wolf brought to bay. His friends grow impatient, 
but by his will, or against his will, they resolve to 
carry out the insurrection. 

colleagues, and that during the time he absented himself from the Com- 
mittee the numbers of the guillotined were almost doubled, and the 
Terror reached its greatest height. The first argument is answered by 
the reflection that St. Just, Couthon, &c, whose names are appended, 
were the mere instruments of his will. In regard to the last argument, 
the speech referred to in the text, made, it may be said, upon the last 
day of his power, calls upon the Convention to proceed to even greater 
excesses than ever ; the increase in the number of victims, therefore, 
not only did not displease him, but actually did not satisfy his insatiate 
appetite for slaughter. 
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The next morning he presents himself in the Hall ; 
but, ere he can open his lips, Billaud swoops down 
upon him like a tiger, and, in a fiery speech, reveals 
to his confreres the Jacobin conspiracy. Pierce and 
indignant murmurs break from every mouth, swelling 
each moment, until they rise into a roar of c Down 
with the Tyrant ! ' Up springs Tallien, crying in a 
voice of thunder, ' I was present at the Jacobins ; I 
heard the plot for the formation of the army of this 
second Cromwell, and I armed myself with this 
dagger, to pierce his heart if you have not the courage 
to order his arrest ! * And he makes a movement as 
though he would stab the culprit, who shrinks and 
cowers before the glittering steel. Other speakers 
take up the strain of denunciation, and louder and 
fiercer rise the cries of c Down with the Tyrant ! ' 
With livid face, and features distorted by rage 
and terror, with hysena-like screams for a hearing, 
he rushes from place to place — to the benches of 
the Gironde. 'That was Vergniaud's seat/ cries 
a voice. He recoils shuddering. He springs upon 
the benches of the Mountain : c The shades of Danton 
and Camille repel you ! ' shout a score of voices. He 
rushes to the President, shrieking, ' President of 
assassins,* will you hear me ? ' Pists are shaken in 
his face ; he supplicates, grovels, yells with the agony 
of fear, rushes from one to the other. He is driven 
back with curses and deafening howls. His voice 
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cracks and fails him. 6 The blood of Danton chokes 
you!' cries a chorus of voices. His arrest is 
decreed amidst shouts of ' Vive la Republique ! ' 

In the meantime, the Jacobins are up and doing. 
As the gensdarmes bring forth their prisoner he is 
torn from them, against his will, and carried off to 
the H6tel de Ville. Fear has paralysed him. He 
will not present himself to the people ; he will not 
proclaim himself Dictator ; he will not sign a paper 
calling on the people to revolt; he will not even 
countenance revolt ; he is in a coma of terror. At 
the news of the rescue the troops of the Commune 
muster quickly. Drunken Henriot, at the head of 
his soldiers, dashes through the streets of Paris 
calling the people to arms ; but they are weary of the 
worship of their bloody Moloch, and his own men 
turn their cannon against the Hotel de Ville, throw 
down their arms, and disperse. 

Within a dimly-lit apartment of the Hotel de 
Ville, sit Robespierre and his brother, St. Just, 
Couthon, Lebas, Coffinhal, and others — the wolves 
are caged at last. The death-knell of La Terr&ar is 
ringing. St. Just and Lebas look bold and defiant ; 
Couthon, with his angel face and silvery voice and 
withered limbs, anxious, but resigned; the sickly 
rays of the candle fall full upon the hideously cada- 
verous features of Robespierre. He has a loaded 
pistol and poison before him ; but this worshipper of 
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Eoman virtues cannot imitate the old heathen hero- 
ism, and die with his fortunes. With shaking limbs 
and twitching face he listens to the murmurs, the 
momentarily increasing stir, the surge and howl of 
the multitude without. The sharp report of a pistol 
rings through the room — Lebas has shot himself 
through the heart, and falls dead. Henriot rushes 
in to cry that all is lost ; Coffinhal, with an epithet 
of disgust, hurls him out of the window into the 
court below, where he lies a lifeless mass. The sol- 
diers are battering at the door; it gives way with a 
crash, and in they rush. A shot is fired, and Robes- 
pierre's head falls upon the table ; he is not killed — 
but his jaw is broken. All the conspirators are cap- 
tured and dragged away amid tumultuous exultation. 
The cold ghostly light of the dawn is just break- 
ing ad the senseless bloody form of the Incorruptible 
is borne out into the streets upon a litter. It is 
carried to the Tuileries and laid upon a table, while 
the Convention in the next room' decides his fate. 
As the day advances, crowds flock to the Tuileries 
and fill the chamber wherein lies the once terrible 
King of La Terrewr — terrible no longer, but an abject, 
revolting-looking object. He lies upon his side. 
From the broken jaw, which he has tried to band- 
age, the dark blood oozes out, and creeps over the 
livid face. His hands still convulsively grasp a 
pistol — his glassy eyes speak, but his lips are silent. 
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And the foul mob — to gain whose favour and 
applause he has shed torrents of blood — does it 
commiserate him, weep over him, attempt to soothe 
his anguish? Hear this, all ye who court its favour ! 
— ye modern Communists of France, who would 
fain be imitators of this man ; ye would-be Repub- 
licans of England, who so long to follow in the steps 
of your French brothers ! It spat upon him, mocked 
his groans, pricked him with knives; there was not 
a hand that would raise the cup of water which 
stood beside him to his burning, cracking lips ! 

A form of trial is gone through, and then all are 
tied down in a cart and jolted off to la mere Guillotine. 
Paris is frantic with joy. Before the cart dance the 
women, shouting and singing with demoniac glee. 
As it passes through the streets the friends and rela- 
tions of his dead victims troop out to meet it with 
yells of frantic joy, to curse its ghastly burden, body 
and soul, and to pray to God to cast him into hellfire. 
As he mounts the scaffold the executioner tears off 
the bandage from his face ; the shattered jaw falls, 
and there leaps from his throat an unearthly yell, as 
though the fiends had already their claws upon his 
soul. He looks down, shuddering, upon the sea of 
heads; it waves and surges, as though it would sweep 
away the scaffold, and up from its cruel depths rises 
a howl of execration. Ferocious joy is upon every 
face ; every mouth gapes for his blood. No look of 
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pity; all merciless — as himself. He has sown the 
dragon's teeth, and behold the harvest ! The knife 
falls, and the head of Maximilian Robespierre rolls 
into the basket. Then snch a shout of jubilee 
rends the air as though all the fiends of the bottom- 
less pit had received tidings of salvation ; a shout 
that echoes and re-echoes from the universal throat 
of Prance, aye, of the world, for the Reign of Terror 
has passed away. 

That man is the creature of circumstances, that 
his character, his outward and inward life are deter- 
mined by events has never been more folly illustrated 
— proved — than in the case of Maximilian Robes- 
pierre. Had he been born fifty years earlier he 
would have lived an honoured and respected citizen 
of his native town ; he would have been a man of 
advanced political opinions, opposed to all blood- 
spilling, a theoretical republican, and he would have 
died in the full odour of every virtue that the correct 
world loves to praise. In private life his egoism 
would never have gone beyond harmless eccentricity, 
to be laughed at by gossips ; as the ruler of a nation 
it developed into gigantic crimes. 

The man who abstracts himself from humanity, 
and becomes the fanatic of an idea, is more dangerous 
to society than a Nero. ' Let the Colonies perish 
rather than a principle 1 9 he exclaimed when advocat- 
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ing the emancipation of the blacks. In that sentence 
is contained the key to his character and actions. 
With him principles, ideas, were everything, human 
feelings and sympathies nothing; such weaknesses 
found no place in his nature, he had no sympathies ; 
he was an abstraction, a thinking machine ; he was 
cruel, not like Marat, from a savage love of inflicting 
death and torture, but from utter callousness ; he had 
no sense of being cruel, he referred all his acts to a 
necessity, and died with a full consciousness of being 
the most virtuous, the most immaculate of mankind. 
To him the world contained but two things worthy of 
consideration, Maximilian Robespierre and Maximi- 
lian Robespierre's Idea — these were the embodiments 
of Perfection, a divinity and a divine attribute to 
which it was lawful to offer up whole hecatombs of 
men. Above Maximilian Robespierre there was 
nothing : his Etre Supreme was simply a colleague, for 
was it not he who re-established Etre Supreme worship, 
was it not he who set fire to atheism and all the vices, 
and commanded wisdom to rise into their places? 
Without him these things could not have come to 



He was not a hypocrite. When he advocated the 
abolition of capital punishment he was thoroughly 
sincere ; perhaps, incredible as it may sound, he was 
theoretically opposed to it unto the end. Human life 
was sacred in his eyes until it stood in the path of 
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the Idea — should be sacred to all other things, but 
when weighed against this it was insignificant. 

One of the most singular facts connected with 
this great criminal's life, and to which reference has 
already been made, was the sentiment of admiration, 
of esteem, even of love, with which he appears to have 
inspired those with whom he associated. Those who 
would have shrunk from the ferocious Marat and the 
terrible Danton, whose very aspects were frightful, 
would fail to associate deeds of violence with this 
neatly-dressed precisian, so sleek, so harmless-looking, 
so amiable in his manners, so pleasant in his conver- 
sation—for such was this man when his hysena 
nature was unstirred by passion. Again, his ideas 
were so elevated, his honesty so incorruptible, his 
life so pure, that those who came in contact with 
him only in his private life could not realise the 
atrocities of his public career, to which causes must 
be added the glamour of his sublimated repub- 
licanism, which veiled the eyes of his admirers from 
the sight of his atrocities. We all estimate men by 
our individual impressions and prejudices, rather 
than by comprehensive views of their actions. ' Let 
tis speak of a man as we find him,' says the old 
axiom ; that is the rule by which so many scoundrels 
are countenanced in society, and even by honest 
men ; so long as the scoundrelism does not affect us, 
and the scoundrel is tolerably amiable, and keeps 
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decently within social proprieties, we are all very 
lenient and tolerant. 

Had he been gifted with the audacity of Danton, 
he would have easily seized upon the Dictatorship. 
Had he possessed personal courage and a more 
expansive political creed, he might have become a 
wise, though still despotic ruler; but lacking these 
qualities, he was only a human scourge, the most 
wholesale murderer, the most atrocious fanatic, the 
most revolting, cowardly, contemptible criminal of 
ancient or modern history. 



The death of Eobespierre completed the Kevolu- 
tion. Has that awful work affected the destinies 
of the human race for good or evilP To Prance it 
bequeathed a military despotism that strewed the 
fields of Europe with millions of corpses ; a constantly 
recurring action and reaction, tending ever to the 
extremes of riot or absolutism; an impatience of 
wholesome authority, and a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which culminated in the disasters of the 
Franco-Prussian war — in the Commune, that hideous 
burlesque of '92, which laid Paris in ashes. These 
are the blessings it bequeathed to Prance. 

What progress did freedom make in Europe 
during the fifty years which followed the execution 
of Louis XVI.? It is not to be denied that it 

vol. 11. z 
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received a stimulus, but a stimulus that was un- 
healthy, evanescent — the stimulus of a debauch that 
was succeeded by reaction and torpidity. It did not 
emancipate the serfs of Eussia, or soften the rigours 
of Siberia. Austria and Prussia did not cease to be 
absolute monarchies ; religious freedom did not arise 
in Spain and Portugal; Poland remained crushed 
under the heels of her oppressors. What of England ? 
A few riots, and a few mob orations, which simply 
produced retrogression, and the results are told. 
England did not need, nor ever will need, any fillip 
from French republicanism to advance her progress. 
For tradition, she has her own revolutions to fall 
back upon ; the nation that can boast of Hampden 
and Cromwell needs no inspiration from the foreigner. 
Added to which, our own elastic, self-developing 
institutions are the surest guarantees of our ever- 
advancing political freedom. 

We are too apt to regard the first French 
Bevolution as a grand cause, whereas it was only 
a grand effect. The tendency of all over-civilised 
communities is towards democracy, and at- each 
succeeding stage of artificial advancement the 
momentum of this tendency, following a law of 
physics, increases in force and rapidity. Modern 
thought and modern theories had been fully de- 
veloped in the pages of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, the Encyclopedists, and yet more fully 
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in the literature of England and Holland. It had 
been practically illustrated in the establishment 
of the American Eepublic years before the convoca- 
tion of the States-General. Tlve French Revolution 
was but an effect of those causes from which new effects 
are yearly developing. 

It is blaspheming heaven to suppose that aught 
of good could arise out of the horrors of the Eeign 
of Terror, Prom the hour in which she gave herself 
up to that bloody frenzy Prance has been accursed ; 
the restless fever of a demoniac has coursed through 
her veins, causing her to howl and rend and rave 
for she knows not what. 

Pickle and ungrateful as the Athenians, cruel and 
bloodthirsty as the Komans, the Paris mob respects 
no power but the power that can destroy it. The 
liberty it thirsts for is the liberty of the savage — the 
liberty to kill and destroy. It ever tramples upon 
the fallen, and licks the hand of the conqueror. One 
day it shouts ' Vive la Commune! 9 tugs at the Vendome 
Column, and fires the city. The next day its cry is, 
* A has la CowwmnG 1 9 and 6 Vwe * anything or any^ 
body that happens to be uppermost, and is more 
eager than the Versaillists themselves to hunt down 
and butcher the Communists, whom, at the slightest 
sign of successful reaction, it would hug and shout 
for as lustily as ever. Freedom to it is like alcohol 
to a confirmed drunkard — a moderate, wholesome 
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quantity serving only to create a raging thirst, and 
plunge it into drunken excess. 

Faction is still rife in the counsels of France ; 
over her prostrate body Monarchists, Bonapartists, 
Republicans, and Beds, snarl and contend, not for 
the substance, but the form of government. Her 
public men prefer their ideas to their country ; each 
will push them to destruction, reckless even though 
she perish, provided that she falls enveloped in 
the winding-sheet of his creed. 

These are not the words of an enemy of France, 
but those of a warm admirer of her genius, her 
literature, her chivalrous courage, and of all that is 
great and noble in her history — of one who deeply 
sympathised with her during her late deadly struggle, 
of one who rejoices to know how grandly she has 
acquitted herself of her crushing war burdens, of one 
who would rejoice yet more to behold her raised 
above the blighting influence of faction, purified for 
ever from the curse of anarchical mob-rule and 
blessed in the possession of a stable government, 
whether it were called Conservative Eepublic, Em- 
pire, or Legitimate Monarchy. 

FIKIS. 
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